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THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 


HE debate and division on the Vote of Credit were 
from the first evidently liable to the influence of 
events which could not long be delayed. The armistice 
and the preliminaries of peace were in fact si;-ned while 
Mr. Forster was moving his amendment on Thursday 
week, though for some unknown reason the conclusion of 
the war was not made known in London till three or four 
days later. The surprising moderation and gentleness of Mr. 
Gapstone’s speech were, as he himself explained, due to 
his relief from the apprehension that the Government 
might still come to the assistance of Turkey. He cannot 
seriously have hoped that the Government would accept 
the compromise which he offered. A withdrawal of the 
demand for a grant of money in consideration of the con- 
currence of the Opposition in a colourless Address to the 
Crown would have been regarded as an admission that the 
Government shrank from the issue of a vote of confidence. 
The controversy had resolved itself into a trial of strength 
between hostile parties; and the Government, havingsecured 
a decisive majority, was not likely to forego its advantage. 
For the moment also the Ministers have some reason 
to think that they are gaining strength. It would be 
absurd to attach much weight to the meetings at Sheffield, 
Manchester, Preston, and other places, and in the City of 
London, except so far as they may be contrasted with the 
organized agitation of Liberal Clubs and Dissenting 
ministers in opposition to the Government. The mis- 
chievous practice of agitation for the purpose of dictating 
to Parliament may perhaps be restrained by the discovery 
that popular opinion is not unanimous. ‘The reaction is 
probably real, and it is more likely to advance than to 
recede. The sufferings of the Bulgarians impress the 
general imagination more and more faintly, and jealousy 
of Russian aggression is constantly stimulated by new dis- 
closures. Mr. Monk is almost singular in his confidence in 
the Emperor ALEXANDER, and in his opinion that the terms 
of peace, which are still imperfectly known, are remark- 
able for moderation. Mr. Cross ought not to have taunted 
the Opposition with their supposed partiality to their 
friends the Russians; but he was not mistaken in his 
belief that friendship to Russia might not be acceptable. 
The events and rumours which enabled the Opposition 
on Thursday night to escape an imminent defeat could not 
have been foreseen. A further attempt to disable the 
Government would have been strongly and justly resented. 
In a few hours it may perhaps be known whether Prince 
GortcHakorr’s ambiguous message really conflicts with 
Mr. Layarp’s explicit statements. If, as is too probable, 
the despatch to Count ScnovvaLorr is merely evasive and 
misleading, there is no doubt of the feeling which will 
animate all bat a small minority of the House of 
Commons. It is allowable to surmise that the telegraphic 
communication between London and Constantinople has 
been intentionally interrupted. The English Ampassapor, 
who, notwithstanding spiteful calumnies, discharges his 
duty by furnishing his Government with full information, 
is compelled to send his messages from Bombay. When a 
libel against the Prime Minister and the Awpassapor 
needs circulation and publicity, it is forwarded direct from 
Adrianople. 
The debate has now lost much of its interest; but it 
may perhaps still deserve notice. If the vote had been 
considered exclusively on its merits, there was much 


to be said against it. The smallness of the sum which 
was asked by the Government might have been used 
as an argument by the Opposition. For the purpose 
of a great war six millions would have been almost 
as insufficient as six shillings. Mr. Guapstone, in his 
love of technical details, supplied the Government with 
the best apology which has yet been devised for the small- 
ness of the vote. It was impossible, he declared, to spend 
any considerable part of the money within the time which 
is assigned in the vote itself. In illustration of his state- 
ment, Mr. GLapsTONE informed the House that the cost of 
the Crimean war for the greater part of the first year was 
defrayed out of the regular revenue; but he afterwards 
admitted that he ought to have confined his assertion to 
the first six months of the war. If it is impossible to 
spend six millions within the period prescribed by the 
House of Commons, it would have been useless to vote a 
larger sam. Mr. Harpy, who followed Mr. Guapstone, was 
the first to announce that the money, or a part of it, would 
be spent at all. The menace which is said to be implied 
by the vote is not of a formidable character. Mr. Bricut’s 
revolver, though it may be produced at the Conference, is 
only loaded with small shot. Nevertheless, the increasing 
majority may possibly produce a wholesome impression on 
friends who in tone and bearing are scarcely distinguishable 
from enemies. Few members of the House are competent 
to check, or even to understand, Mr. Giapstone’s argu- 
ment from official practice ; but those who remember the 
Crimean War, and those who have studied the history of 
the time, are strongly convinced that the parsimony which 
was probably enforced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


was ina high degree costly, as well as injurious to the . 


interests of the country. Even six millions applied at the 
beginning of the war to the improvement of the commis- 
sariat, and to the provision of means of transport, might 
have materially alleviated the sufferings of the army during 
the first winter in the Crimea. 

Thespeeches afforded a superfluous proof of the superiority 
of the Opposition in debate. Mr. Forster, Mr. Goscuen, 
Mr. Lows, and Mr. Cuitpers were more than a match for 
the CuanceLLor of the Excnequer and Mr. Cross, whose 
speech was deficient both in calmness and in strength. 
Mr. Haxpy’s powerful declamation can scarcely be placed 
on a level with Mr. Bricut’s oration, and with Mr. Grap- 
sToNe’s felicitous appearance in the novel character of a 
temperate and dispassionate adviser. His unwonted 
absence of pugnacity conciliated the House, while, as con- 
trasted with the Oxford speech of a week before, it added 
to Mr. Harpy’s irritation. As a rhetorical effort Mr. 
Harpy’s speech was the best which he has made, and it 
expressed in forcible language the feelings and opinions of 
the bulk of his party; but it tended to confirm the charge 
that the Government is impradently candid in the 
display of unfriendly jealousy towards Russia. The 
Duke of WELLINGTON in one of his letters draws 
a just distinction between prudent vigilance and 
avowal of distrust. Lord Asgerpgen, he says, was too 
much disposed to rely on the good faith of the Merrernicus 
and Lievens of the day, while he was right in accepting 
their assurances without question. The Duke himself made 
it a rule not to question any diplomatic statement ; but he 
reserved to himself the right of forming his own judgment 
of its value. An ingenious apologist for the Ministers 
might foundan argument in favour of their policy on the 
weakness which, since the removal of Mr. Disraz1i from 
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Their majority is deaf to the oratory of Mr. GLapstone and | 


Mr. Bricut, though some of the party may perhaps wish 
that their leaders were equally eloquent. The English, as 
Mr. CaRLyYLe somewhere says, are accustomed, when logical 


controversy is exhausted, to hesitate till they are satisfied | 


that there is not something in the question non-logical or 
which cannot be said. In the present instance, whether it 
is or is not necessary to take a vote for six millions, the 


House of Commons, and perhaps the country, is couvinced | 


that the Government is on the right side, and that it ought | 
to be supported. The Emperor of Rvussta and his advisers 
will be less disrespectful to a Government which has a large 
majority in its favour. 

The overtures which had been not unnaturally rejected 
when they were made by Mr. Giapstone were virtually 
repeated by more than one member of the Opposition on 
the fourth night of the debate. In spite of the eloquence 


of the Liberal leaders, the feeling of the House that the 
amendment had been a mistake became more and more | 
clearly displayed. Colonel Stantey, in a speech of great | 
merit, succeeded in refuting Mr. Giapsrone’s minnte 
and technical criticism on the supposed irregularity ; 
of the motion. The Francia, Secretary of 
Treasury, who has never before taken a prominent 
part in debate, on this occasion perhaps did the Go. 
vernment better service than his angry official superiors | 
of the Home Office and the War Office. Mr. Norwoop’s | 
declaration that, as an independent Liberal member, he | 
should vote for the motion of the Cuancettor of the | 
Excnequer, probably produced an impression on the 
leaders of the party. Lord Epmunp Frrzmavrice and Sir 
WitituMm Harcourt pointedly disclaimed any sympathy | 
with personal attacks on Lord Beaconsrie.p; and both of 
them agreed in substance with the policy of the Govern-_ 
ment. The change or revelation of opinion which has fol- , 
lowed the announcement of the armistice, and the sub- | 
sequent proceedings of the Russian Government and | 
army, have produced an entire change of tone in that 
portion of the press which lately applauded the mode- 
ration of Russia. The aspirations expressed by Mr. 
GtapsTone seem likely to be realized by the subsidence 
of party differences at the moment when the English 
Government takes part in the negotiations. The division 
would have proved only that the Ministers are supported 
by a majority; but, if Prince Gortcnakorr and General 
Icyatrer¥ have leisure to read the newspaper reports, they 
will learn from the debate that Liberal and Conservative 
members are equally disposed to maintain the interests and 
honour of England. Mr. Cowsgy’s manly and eloquent 
appeal to the patriotism ot the House was received by both 
parties with cordial sympathy. In the present state of 
affairs expression of feeling and of temper is more to the 
purpose than elaborate reasoning. No verbal argument 
will check the Russian army if it is really advancing on 
Constantinople; but the unanimous resolution of England 
will not be safely disregarded. 


| 
| 


PIUS THE NINTH. 


eae death of the Pore, so long anticipated, so frequently 

and so eagerly contemplated in all its possible bear- 
ings, has at last taken place at a moment when its import- 
ance is altogether dwarfed by a really serious crisis in the 
affairs of Europe. Fortunately it has also taken place after 
the death of Victor Emmanvet has called forth a flood of 
national feeling in favour of the dynasty reigning at the 
Quirinal, and has afforded all the Powers of Europe an 
opportunity of testifying with what respect and goodwill 
they regard the new kingdom of Italy. Prvs IX. lived ex- 
actly long enough to see the order of things which he re. 
garded as a sacrilegious usurpation receive the final adhesion 
of the Italians and the final sanction of Europe. He also 
lived long enough to put all but the finishing touches to the 
fabric of a Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland. Thus 
his whole long reign was typified in the scenes and acts 
of its close. The loss of the temporal power and the 
assumption of new spiritual power have been the two 
characteristic features of this reign; and, if he died a 
prisoner, as he called himself, in the Vatican, with the 
whole world indifferent whether he died there or not, he 
also died with the pleasant assurance that several Catholic 
dignitaries were about to exercise their functions with 

mp and confidence in the land of Joun Knox. He 
fought hard for his temporal power, but the current of 


events was against him. From the day when the Hun- 


the House of Commons, they have exhibited in debate.' garian insurrection broke out the temporal power 


was really doomed. Austria was _ rendered totally 


‘incapable of supporting the Pore as an ally, and the 


Popes, as sovereigns, had long depended for their safety on 
being able to play off Austria against France and France 
against Austria. France intervened to protect the Popr’s 
authority against his rebellious subjects, but modern France 
proved a reed on which, if a Pope leant, it pierced his hand, 
Whoever may be at the head of French affairs, France ean 
only give an uncertain support to a Pope, for half the 
naticn dees not wish to give him any support at all. 
Then, as Italy was the Pors’s adversary, the relations of 
France to Italy had to be taken into account, and those 
relatious under the Second Empire received a peculiar 
colouring from the traditions and feelings of Narorzon III. 
Had Anstria been successful in 1859 the fall of the 
temporal power might have been long delayed, for then 
the old game of see-saw between Austria and France 
would have been renewed. As a sovereignty the temporal 
power was purely artificial, as it was almost literally 
® sovereignty without subjects. The persons residing 
in the Porr’s territory did not in the least wish him 
to be their sovereign, and it was only through the 
support of some foreign Power that the Porr’s sovereignty 
could endure fora day. In the crisis of its history it hap- 
pened that I'rance was the Power on whom it rested; and 
France, while supporting it only exactly as far as the 
Emperor thought beneficial to his interest, laid down and 
entorced the maxiin that no other Power could be allowed to 
take any part in the sacred work of upholding the Papacy. 
When France minimized its support, and allowed Italy to 
seize on the bulk of the Pops’s territory, there was no 
choice for the Pore but to acquiesce. When the German 
war came, and France withdrew its support, no- 
thing was left to the Pore but the Vatican. The 
last sign of the withdrawal of France was given by the 
retirement of the Uréuoque from Civita Vecchia, and the 
only consequence of France taking the step of finally pro- 
claiming that she had no concern in upholding the temporal 
power has been that the author of the step has hitherto 
unsuccessfully contested a seat in the French Senate. In 
all the strange history of the downfall of the temporal 
power, nothing perhaps is so striking as that the feeling 
which once supported the temporal power as a sacred 
thing, dear to the hearts of the devout, should have 
dwindled down into the dozen Legitimists giving scatter- 
ing votes to spite Duke Decazes. 

In the two cardinal principles of his reign the Pops may 
fairly seem to have been right if judged by those who, 
while thoroughly approving the downfall of an artificial 
sovereignty, and according no belief to the dogmas he in- 
vented or made prominent, wish to criticize him as he 
ought to be criticized if segarded from the point of view of 
a Pope. He started as a Liberal, and at the beginning of 
his reign showed a sincere wish to see some of the worst 
abuses of ecclesiastical government remedied. But he 
soon separated himself from all reform, and when in sub- 
sequent years his protector urged him to make changes in 
accordance with the views of France he resolutely declined. 
Religious feeling, or woauded pride, or Cardinal ANTONELLI, 
suggested to him the only policy which was tenable. 
If he reformed, his sovercignty must have been like 
any other sovereignty; he must have owned himself 
bound to regard the interests and wishes of his 
subjects, and, if he did not succeed, he must be prepared 
to take the asual consequences of failure. His sove- 
reignty would have been swept away by the influences 
which sweep away ordinary sovereignties, and he would 
have owned that he held Rome for a few years just as 
Lovuts Puitiere held Paris. It was far more consonant 
with his dignity, far more in harmony with the truth, to 
say that his sovereignty was not like any other, that it 
was sacred, that its subjects did not exist to please them- 
selves, and that, if they suffered, they only endured a 
salutary martyrdom for the general benefit of Catholics. 
Anyhow the Pore would have lost his territory. If he 
had reformed ten times as much as in the time given to 
him he could have reformed, he would not have made the 
government of his States as good as was the government 
of Tuscany; and, in spite of a mild and paternal ad- 
ministration, the sovereign of Tuscany had to go 
because his subjects no longer wanted him, To have 
imitated the ‘Tuscan Government would have been 
to admit that the Poprz was like any other prince 
or duke, and might fall as they might fall. On 
the other hand, both the fall of the temporal power and 
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the growing needs and opportunities of the time suggested 
the expediency of advancing in the career of spiritual pre- 
tension. The hold of Catholicism on the modern world 
consists in the modern world finding in it something en 
tirely unlike itself. In every movement of the human 
mind there is always a large minority, and oftener than is 
suspected a secret majority, of individuals who cannot fall 
in with the movement, and who dislike it. To attract and 
retain them, that which is opposed to the movement must 
seem strong, not weak—certain, not vacillating—domiueer- 
ing, not merely persuasive. Therefore the Pops acted 
wisely, if not truth but expediency is being discussed, 
when he determined that under his reign Cazholic- 
ism should stand in face of the modern world 
as something quite apart and distinct, and as 
radically opposed to it. The modern world adores 
common sense; the Pore rebuked it by decrecing the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The modern world 
loves discussion ; the Pore replied by a solemn and formal 
decree that there was one man entirely infallible in his 
own line, and that he was the man. The modern world 
prides itself on its turn for understanding the value of evi- 
dence ; the Pore invited it to go humbly and visit the precise 
spot where the Vircin had just appeared to some little girls. 
The modern world thinks little of ecclesiastical ceremonies 
and less of ecclesiastical gatherings; the Popz, on the 
contrary, delighted in them. Pilgrimages, jubilees, the 
commemoration of such a year of his reign or of such 
a year of his episcopate, were not only treats and re- 
freshments to his soul, but tokens to the indifferent that 
such things were very precious still to the hearts of 
thousands of those among whom they lived. It was the 
object of the Pore to make Catholicism seem before the 
eyes of all men something inflexible, gorgeous, and aggres- 
sive, and he succeeded; and to those who urge that in 
these days the whole thing must be a failure, he might 
have answered that, if his spiritual policy alienated some 
whom it was impossible to retain, it made sure of those 
whom it was possible to keep or to attract. 

Personally the Porr had many qualities which were 
eminently useful to him. He had never been mixed up 
before his elevation in any political cliques, and had led a 
simple life of benevolence and untiring assiduity. No bishop 
could have been more popular, and none could have had a 
popularity resting on better grounds. As Pops he wasal ways 
urbaneandconrteouseventojocularity. Nooneknew better 
how to receiveand how tocharm his visitors. Henever robbed 
for his relations, being saved from the ordinary vice of Popes 
both by his own integrity and by his relations disapproving of 
him. Itis said that he was vain and slightly vindictive. But 
a feminine side to his character suits a dignitary who is the 
chief of celibates, and whose creed appeals more to women 
than to men. That he was good-looking added to his popu- 
larity, as it invariably adds to the popularity of all persons 
of both sexes who are not only good-looking, but something 
else and better. And if a Pope does not anathematize with 
fervour, he does not seem much more than half a Pope. 
His homely fan in Italian, and his garrulous and 
verbose Latinity, offered in turns as occasion demanded, 
had their respective attractions; and of the Popg it 
might be said with complete truth that the style was 
the man. His sympathy with the dying King of Iray 
showed that, even to the end of the longest reign a Pope 
has ever had, he retained some of the feelings of an Italian 
andaman. Probably he was always under the influence 
of some who had special access to his person, and it may 
be true that he was sometimes led against his unbiassed 
judgment into questionable paths. But, if this was so, he 
only shared the fate which besets most old men who 
shut themselves up in a palace and live in the same clique. 
He left on those who were casually brought into relation 
with him the impression that he was at once very pleasant 
and very good, and he acquired not only the enthusiastic 
devotion of the faithful, but the respect and the amused 
toleration of those who did not belong to his communion. 
His successor will have numberless difficulties to encounter, 
and not the least of them will be that he is the successor 
of Prius IX. 


THE ARMISTICE, 


i igeoe tidings of the tardy conclusion of the armistice were 
received with a certain satisfaction. It was a relief to 
know, or rather to believe, that needless slaughter was dis- 
continued or suspended ; and that the chance of encroach- 


ments which might force England into war wasgreatly dimin- 
ished. The delay in the conclusion of the armistice evidently 
resulted from the determination of the Russian commanders 
to pursue their advantages and to improve their military po- 
sition, It is less easy to understand why the signature of 
the armistice and of the preliminaries of peace should have 
been kept secret for two or three days. As it is the 
pleasure of the Russian Government to envelop its pro- 
ceedings in ostentatious mystery, suspicion of its motives — 
and designs can scarcely be thought unreasonable. When 
the negotiations commenced a messenger was sent instead 
ofa telegraphic despatch, for the obvious purpose of delaying 
the arrival of instructions at headquarters. More recently, 
in the very crisis of the negotiation, the Turkish Plenipo- 
tentiaries suspended their telegraphic correspondence with 
their Government while they sent private communications 
to their families. About the same time, according to a sur- 
prising statement of Prince GortcHakorr, the Russian 
Government had for several days received no message from 
the Commanper-IN-Curer. As the assertion must be 
accepted as true, it is evident that intercourse was sus- 
pended by arrangement. The Grand Duke Nicuo.as at 
last, on the 31st of January, issued orders for the discon- 
tinuance of hostilities in Kurope and Asia; and the pro- 
posed terms of peace were communicated to the neutral 
Governments. Some days afterwards Russian troops com- 
pelled the evacuation of Turkish positions ; and the Servians 
were allowed to operate against the Turkish forces which had 
discontinued hostilities. The article relating to the Straits 
which Prince GortcHakorr had offered to expunge reappears 
in the official conditions of peace, possibly because the conces- 
sion made at St. Petersburg was not yet known at Adria- 
nople. Mr. GuapstoNe in his speech on Monday complained 
of a statement that Bulgaria was to be governed by a Rus- 
sian Prince, and it 1s true that no such proviso 
is included in the published preliminaries; but the an- 
nouncement that Bulgaria is to be erected into a princi- 
pality seems to imply the nomination by Russia of a Prince 
who would necessarily be a foreigner, and not improbably 
a member of the Imperial family. No Bulgarian can boast 
either of rank or of personal distinction; and the new 
raler will certainly be either a Russian or a client of 
Russia. Mr. GiapsTone’s protest against the annexation 
by Russia of a part of the territory of Roumania will be 
ineffectual. General Icnatrerr has already communicated 
to Prince CHartzs the determination of the Emperor; and 
the Roumanians have no means of resistance. It is not 
altogether to be regretted that the petty States which rise 
out of the ruins of Turkey should have opportunities of 
appreciating the advantages of Russian alliance. 


Some of the conditions of peace which have been imposed 
on Turkey are, from the nature of the case, dependent on 
the assent of Austria. The German Emperor prefers the 
aggrandizement of his Imperial kinsman to the interest 
which Germany might have been supposed to feel in the 
independence of the mouths of the Danube; but Austria 
is more nearly concerned in the question of Bessarabia as 
in the general distribution of the Russian conquests. While 
opinion is divided at Vienna, the Hungarians earnestly 
deprecate the aggrandizement of their formidable neigh- 
bour. The veteran KossutH has published in the Con- 
temporary Review another earnest appeal to his countrymen 
and to their Government against the policy which is em- 
bodied in the Triple Alliance. It seemed only a few we 
ago that Count Anprassy had at last recognized the 
imminence of the danger so far as to warn the Russian 
Government that the final peace would require the sanction 
of the European Powers. No credit attached to the 
rumour that England and Austria had either presented 
identical Notes or had otherwise acted in concert; but 
two Governments which take simultaneous measures 
to prevent perils which are common to both necessarily 
approach to a relation of concert. It has since been asserted 
that Count Anprassy has relapsed into his former policy of 
deference to Russia. A semi-official German paper senti- 
mentally rejoices over a quarrel and a reconciliation which 
has dispelled previous ill-feeling. General IcnatrErr in- 
formed a newspaper Correspondent that the negotiations of 
the Conference will be directed against England alone. One 
of the most important terms of peace remains studiously 
vague. An indemnity is to be extorted from Turkey for 
her failure to avert her own ruin; and, as it will be diffi- 
cult to obtain ready money, an equivalent is to be paid in 
territory, and perhaps in the surrender of the fleet. It is 


supposed that territorial annexation will be confined to 
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Asia; but the extent of the Russian demands is altogether 
unknown. Batoum, where the besieging force has lately 
suffered a heavy defeat, will certainly be included in the 
ceded territory. At Adrianople there was no opening for 
diplomacy because there was no possibility of resistance. 
If the Granp Duxe had insisted on receiving the Granp 
Vizter’s head, the Plenipotentiaries must have submitted. 

The conditions of the armistice, which are not less 
important, still remain secret. Mr. GLapsTONE was 
premature in his congratulations to the House of Commons 
on the abandonment of the scheme of a temporary occupa- 
tion of Constantinople. The army and the nation are 
officially supposed to be dissatisfied with the incomplete- 
ness of a convention which seems to the rest of the world 
almost intolerably stringent. Russian journals are in- 
structed to apprehend danger and hardship to the troops 
if they recross the Balkans in winter, and to suggest 
that the army might be more conveniently embodied 
at the Golden Horn. It is unnecessary to remark 
that the entry of Russian troops into Constantinople 
would afterwards be represented, not as a measure of 
prudence or economy, but as a humiliation of the Turks 
and a triumph of the conqueror. The still more vital 
question of the length of the armistice is still left in doubt. 
Although the Turks have abandoned all hope of resistance, 
reinforcements are passing through Roumania, new levies 
are raised in Russia, and the Emperor, whose admirers 
incessantly praise him for his love of peace, lately announced 
in significant language at areview that much yet remained 
to be done. It is not improbable that the object of his 
language, and of the preparations of his Government, may 
be rather intimidation than the renewal of the war; but 
for the present it is inrpossible to feel confidence in the 
conclusion of peace. It seems that the Turks are to 
evacuate all the Danubian fortresses, as well as Erzeroum ; 
but it is not known how many of the number will receive 
Russian garrisons. It is supposed that the Servians have 
at last been ordered to discontinue hostilities ; but it is not 
known whether any similar intimation has been addressed 
to the Greek Government. 

The mest alarming conjecture as to the character and 
effect of the armistice is suggested by a statement which 
was invented and transmitted for a special purpose. The 
Correspondent of the Daily News at Adrianople reported, 
by the permission, if not at the instance, of the Russian 
authorities, a conversation in which the Turkish Pleni- 
potentiaries formally accused Lord BeraconsrigLD and 
Mr. Layarp of treachery and misrepresentation. The 
Russian political press is not in high repute; but it has, 
at least, the merit of patriotism. It would probably be 
impossible to induce a Russian journalist, even if he 
were as secure as an English writer from personal risk, to 
make his paper a vehicle for a foreign and hostile attack 
on his own Government. That the statement transmitted 
was, as Lord BeaconsFieLp declares, an infamous fabrica- 
tion, is only one of many reasons which ought to have 
prevented a scandalous publication. The poor Turkish 
Pashas who are, on their own showing, now accomplices, 
and probably tools, of Russia, make a statement more 
important than the false charges which they were in- 
structed to promulgate. Their Government has, according 
to their account, become the ally of Russia; and therefore 
it is probable that the Porte has been induced, or com- 
pelled, to acquiesce in the advance of the enemy on Con- 
stantinople. The quibble that, in disclaiming a hostile 
occupation, the Emperor reserved to himself the right of 
friendly visit, would be in the best manner of Russian 
diplomacy. 

The English Government may probably be well advised 
in assenting to a Conference or Congress, especially 
because it has been proposed by Austria; but a Con- 
gress, though it may sometimes be unavoidable, pro- 
vides no convenient machinery for settling differences 
which have not been virtually arranged beforehand. 
Sovereign States cannot submit to the decisions of 
majorities consisting of Powers whose interest and policy 
may perhaps conflict with their own. The Congress of 
Vienna affords an illustration of the risk of dissension 
among Great Powers assembled ostensibly to consult the 
common good, and practically to promote their own re- 
spective views and interests. It might have been thought 
that in 1814 Europe, freshly liberated from the usurpa- 
tion of Napo.zon, would have been unanimous on great 
questions of policy; yet the last incident of the Con- 
gress was a secret treaty concluded by England, France, 


and Austria, to resist the pretensions of Russia and Prussia. 
There was immediate risk of a rupture of the negotiations 
and of consequent war, when the escape of NapoLzon from 
Hba simultaneously restored concord and adjourned the 
Congress. Invitations to a new Congress at the same capital 
have been already issued, and it is understood that all the 
Powers except Russia have accepted the Austrian proposal. 
It isnot certain that the Congress or Conference will be able 
to meet till the peace negotiations are concluded. The Rus- 
sian Government will endeavour to reduce to the lowest 
point the number and importance of the questions which 
will be reserved for the consideration of the neutral 
Powers ; and there is much reason to doubt whether the 
conditions imposed on Turkey will be submitted to any 
Congress, except perhaps as accomplished facts. In default 
of a preliminary understanding, the Congress will settle 
nothing; but the opportunity of consultation may perhaps 
be profitably employed. Whether the movements of the 
Russian army may not render the proposal abortive is still 
uncertain. 


AMENITIES OF DEBATE. 


URING the many nights consumed in the debate on 

the Vote of Credit there were many fierce things 
said and many personalities exchanged. It was hardly 
possible that this should not be so. The contest was quite 
as much a personal as a political one, and no one had done 
more to place it on this footing than Mr. Guapstone. He 
has been for eighteen months at war with Lord Bzacons- 
FIELD, and the colleagues of a bombarded Premier burned 
to open fire in return. Then so long a debate would be 
almost unendurable to those who have no chance of 
speaking unless it was from time to time enlivened by 
personalities which every one can understand and relish, 
and which are far more exciting to the House than 
discussion as to dates and criticisms on the form of 
supply. Invective is, as Lord BeraconsrietD has re- 
marked, an ornament of debate, and the debate has 
been of a highly decorative character. If the debates 
of the greatest days of Parliamentary eloquence had 
been accurately reported, it would probably be found that, 
even when the modern interchange of personalities is 
at its liveliest, it is tame as compared with the highly 
spiced oratory in which former Parliaments delighted. 
But for these degenerate days the conflict of angry in- 
crimination has been tolerably smart. The Cabinet more 
especially introduced a new instrument of attack, which 
they fired off like the last thing in torpedoes, as a bright 
and brilliant novelty. It consisted in flatly telling their 
opponents that they were liars. “If we say one thing 
“and you say another,’ was their argument, then, as we 
“ are right, you must be telling a lie.” The Home Secre- 
TARY, who in his quieter moods would be the last man 
in or out of the House to use this sort of argument, 
was the first to use the new torpedo. But then he 
fired at the Opposition without taking any particular 
aim. He banged into them in mass, informing them 
in semi-biblical language that they were possessed by 
demons. He noticed a lying spirit in their speech, 
and scented rather than detected an evil spirit in their 
amendment. But he struck at no one specially, and 
no one could pretend to be specially hurt. Mr. Harpy, 
however, was not content with this. Ifhe in his turn was 
to use the torpedo, he thought he could use it to better 
effect. So he aimed directly at Mr. TReveLyan and hit him. 
Mr. TREVELYAN complained that the new torpedo was like ex- 
plosive bullets, and was not a fair instrument of war. It 
certainly is so far like explosive bullets that, if freely used, it 
would render all Parliamentary warfare impossible. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore felt the force of Mr. Trevetyan’s 
appeal, and tried to heal his wound. But Mr. Harpy 
could only bring himself with the greatest reluctance to 
let any discredit be attached to his torpedo. He had shot 
it off, and it had hit; therefore it must be a good service- 
able weapon. He could not see how any impartial person 
could withstand the force of his argument. “An untrue 
“thing has been said about my friend; he who said it told 
* an untruth; a man who tells an untruth is a liar.” This 
was a syllogism; and Mr. Harpy could not honestly affect 
to abandon asyllogism. Nor did he abandon it ; the most 
that could be got out of him was that, if Mr. TREveLyan 
— told the untruth, the syllogism did not apply to 
im, 
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But, although this form of attack was more striking 
than anything else in its way, the amenities of debate were 
freely scattered throughout the discussion. Mr. Cross, 
having described the dangerous proceedings of the Russisns, 
asked the Opposition how they liked the conduct of “ their 
“friends.” It must be added, however, that his habitual 
courtesy immediately returned to him, and he withdrew 
the expression almost as soon as he uttered it. Mr. G2EENE 
asked the House to pity him for the great, but umavoid- 
able, calamity of having had a namesake who attended the 
Oxford gathering. Sir Rosrerr Peet informed the Oppo- 
sition that their object was to throw dirt on the Govern- 
ment of the QuEEN in the eyes of Europe; and, referring 
to Mr. Forster’s announcement that internationsl lawyers 
would follow him, remarked that he hoped they 
would not have to listen to more than one or two, as, 
of all bores, international lawyers were the test. 
Mr. Lowe said that what he objected to was that English- 
men were being made to appear vulgar and ridiculous by 
the Government, and Mr. Harpy retorted by saying that 
he was sorry the Government should have fallen under the 
censure of so charming a judge of manners. Sir DrumMonD 
Wot rr pleasantly described the conduct of the Opposition 
as due to the unscrupulous partisanship and sleepless 
ge of discharged and shipwrecked politicians; and 

r. Cuapuin described Mr. Guapstonn’s restless activity as 
intolerable to any one less long-suffering than Lord Har. 
tivcton. Lord Epmunp Fitzmaurice was of opinion that 
Sir Drummonp Wo trr must have been drinking the waters 
of one of those remarkable springs which have the pro- 
perty of sending those who use them into incohe- 
rent ravings and a state of prophetical mania. After 
describing Mr. GoscHEn’s speech as impregnated with gall, 
Mr. Harpy resented his statement that the taking posses- 
sion of Constantinople or Gallipoli by Russia would be 
justly regarded as dangerous to England as mere “ bounce,” 
if, in saying this, Mr. GoscueEn affected to speak for his 
friends as well as himself. Sir Wit1am Harcourt recom- 
mended Mr, GuiapsToxE to write a new Iliad on the wrath 
of the Conservative AcuitLEs, Mr. Harpy; and even when 
he merely compared Sir Rosert Peet learning wisdom 
from Mr. Bricat to St. Pauw sitting at the feet of 
GaMaLiEL, the burning anger of this strange son of his 
father saw an injurious personality in the comparison, and 
indignantly explained that he had never considered him- 


self in the least like the AposTLE, and was, in fact, far too. 


clever to do so. Other flowers of invective might be culled, 
but it is unnecessary to dwell on all the livelinesses of the 
debate. With the exception of the Government torpedo, 
there was nothing said in the House that exceeded the fair 
limits of Parliamentary incivility. Noone who was not fool- 
ishly sensitive could say that he was much pained or aggrieved 
by anything said of him. And when the incivilities of debate 
are noticed, it must in fairness he remembered that a great 
many speakers were studiously moderate, and in order to 
be courteous and sensible were content to be thought dull. 


Mr. CuiLpers expressed regret that things said and 
done outside the House should be noticed in it, and Mr. 
Lowe subsequently at the Clothworkers’ Hall echoed the 
regret, and affected to have complete silence imposed on 
him by the fear of being taken to task in the House for 
what he might say. It might be desirable theoretically 
that only what is actually said in Parliament should 
be noticed there; but it is not easy to see how this is 
possible. When members speak out of the House they 
are listened to with attention because they have a 
Parliamentary reputation, or because they are supposed 
to have special means of judging, or because they are con- 
sciously using this means of informing the public as to 
something which it concerns the public to know, or of 
impressing some view which they wish the public to take. 
Lord Dersy has told deputations much more than he has 
told the House of Lords. Lord BraconsFieLp’s utterances 
about the fighting power of England, and Lord Sa.issury’s 
famous remark about big maps and little maps, were made 
at civic dinners. Lord Carnarvon diverged from the con- 
sideration of statements made by some Sonth African 
merchants to reveal to them those opinions on a war in 
behalf of Turkey which drew on him the subsequent dis- 
pleasure of Lord BraconsrietD. It is to excursionists 
and boys that Mr. GLapsrone has been confiding his un- 
dying suspicions of the Premier who has succeeded 
him. It was at Selkirk that Mr. Trevetyan made his 
observations on Lord BeaconsrieLD in a form which it 
needed all the extreme acuteness of Scotch electors to see 


was a statement of inference, not a statement of fact. How 
are these things not to be noticed in Parliament? The 
Opposition freely notice in Parliament those extra- Parlia- 
mentary speeches of Ministers which it suits them to 
notice, and then the Ministry naturally does the same by 
its opponents. The shapesin which leading statesmen dis- 
close their real opinions outside Parliament > growing 
so numerous and so important that to know what a 
Parliamentary leader thinks we must turn away from re- 
ports of debates. More especially there is the new fashion 
of writing signed articles in monthly ines. 
Mr. GidpsToNE writes every month in some of these, 
and we gather infinitely more what a person who has been 
Prime Minister really thinks from a monthly magazine 
than from the pages of “ Hansard.” This is in many ways 
to be regretted. Parliamentary leaders should give 
Parliament their best thoughts and their most carefully 
weighed opinions. It is impossible that they should have a 
double existence, and that they should be held bound by 
the platitudes they utter in the House and not bound by 
the strong things they write or say out of it. Mr. Giap- 
stone has, in the current number of the Nineteenth Century, 
used language about Russia, its possibly corrupt and dis- 
organizing purposes, and its astute diplomacy, which may or 
may not be true, but which is as much an utterance of 
a leading English statesman as if it had been uttered in 
Parliament. If Mr. Harpy had not taken notice of it, he 
would not have been taking notice of the real opinions of 
Mr. Guapstonz. Such a composition must be noticed in 
Parliament by a Minister who cannot follow the example 
of Mr. Lowe and bandy articles in a magazine with his 
opponent ; and although constant reference to what is said 
or written outside Parliament would make debates intermin- 
able, still some reference is not only legitimate, but is quite 
unavoidable. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER AGITATION, 


Wwe Congress first reassembled after the winter 
recess, strong hopes were entertained of the defeat 
of the Bills for making silver a legal tender and for re- 
pealing the Resumption Act. The House of Representa- 
tives had passed both measures by a large majority, and 
it was known that the Bilis would also be carried in the 
Senate; but the Presipent and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had, in the Message to Congress and in the Report 
from the department, protested vigorously against the pay- 
ment of the debt in a depreciated currency; and it was 
supposed that the party of repudiation was not strong 
enough to pass the Bills in spite of the Presmpent’s veto. 
At present the result of the contest has become more 
doubtful ; or rather the chances incline in favour of repu- 
diation. A joint Resolution of the two Houses affirming 
the expediency of paying the debt in silver was passed in 
the Senate by a vote of 43 to 22. An additional vote 
added to the majority or deducted from the minority would 
therefore enable the party of inflation to disregard the 
PresIDENT’s opposition. As the Resolution itself has no 
binding force, it must have been introduced for the pur- 
pose of testing the strength of the contending parties. The 
mover, Mr. StanteyY Matruews, added no weight to the 
cause which he supported; for he has by this time com- 
pleted his term in the Senate, and he is so unpopular in 
his own State of Ohio that he failed to obtain a single vote 
as a candidate for re-election. His successor, Mr. PenpLe- 
ToN, is a Democrat of known ability, and a zealous advo- 
cate of inflation of the currency. Doubts are entertained 
as to the course which may be adopted by three or four 
Senators who were absent from the late division. There 
are even rumours that the PRESIDENT is wavering ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has shown signs of defection. 
Notwithstanding the soundness of his professed opinions, 
Mr. Suerman is not thoroughly trusted by the supporters 
of public credit. Some years ago he proposed an arbitrary 
reduction of the interest of the debt by which the holders 
would have been mulcted of one-sixth of their income. The 
Silver Bill will at present only defraud them to the extent 
of ten per cent. of interest and principal. As a veteran 
political manager, Mr. Soerman perhaps prefers the inte- 
rests of his party to the maintenance of good faith and of 
national credit. In common with the Presipent, he must 


have felt deeply the successful revolt of the Republican 
leaders on the question of the New York Custom House ; 
and he may think that the popularity of the Executive 
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Government might be restored by an alliance with the 
memory which demands inflation. Mr. Hayss is believed 
to be honest, and it is hoped that he may be firm; but, 
even if the Silver Bill is not passed by a majority of two- 
thirds of the Senate, an inexperienced PRESIDENT may 
possibly shrink from defying popular clamour. 

The probable success of the silver agitation may well 
cause serious anxiety to the upright and thoughtful portion 
of the American people. The mere desire to obtain a 
selfish and unjust benefit but imperfectly accounts for 
the unexpected triumph of the party of repudiation. 
The directors of the movement have taken advantage 
of the popular faith in the irresponsible despotism of 
majorities. The Western constituencies, im depreciating 
the value of public and private debts, feel that they are 
asserting their sovereignty. The bankers and traders of 
the Atlantic cities will probably be defeated in their efforts 
to enforce the honest fulfilment of contracts. They can 
indeed refuse credit to repudiating States and municipali- 
ties ; but their proposal to provide by special agreement for 
payment of future debts in gold will probably be counter- 
acted by legislation. A Senate and a House of Represen- 
tatives which pass the iniquitous Silver Bill by large 
majorities will not hesitate to control the commercial 
freedom of a class which is described as a privileged 
oligarchy. Jills have been already introduced for the 
punishment of capitalists by the imposition of an Income- 
tax. The movers have not hesitated to avow the 
vindictive motives by which they are actuated. The 

y creditor who claims repayment of the money which 
e has advanced is to be mulcted not only by depreciation 
of the currency, but by an additional fine in the form of 
a tax. An ominous sign of the times is furnished by the 
reappearance as an active politician of the notorious 
Burter of Massachusetts. Although he had not retired 
from public life, he had for two or three years sunk into 
obscurity, from which he has now emerged. Both branches 
of Congress and the majority of the nation have come 
round to the policy which General BurLer supported when 
it was formerly in fashion. A dozen years ago the readiest 
method of defrauding the public creditor was the device of 
ying his claim in paper currency ; but greenbacks have 
ly almost attained their full nominal value, while silver 
of the standard prescribed by the Buanp Bill is worth ten 
per cent. less than gold. It is therefore not surprising 
that General Butter and his allies prefer a form of repu- 
diation which will, as an incidental advantage, literally 
satisfy the demand for a metallic currency. After all, 
they will at least temporarily revive the system of payment 
in inconvertible notes. The mint will not be able for some 
time to come to provide the silver coinage with which the 
country is about to be flooded. ‘To meet the difficulty 
ingenious projectors have invented a plan for the issue of 
notes representing silver bullion in possession of the Trea- 
sury. lt is proposed that these documents shall be a legal 
tender until the necessary amouut of silver coin is put in 
circulation. 

It is understood that since the passage of the Silver Bill 
has become almost certain all hope of the resumption of 
cash payments at the beginning of next year has been 
abandoued. When the Resumption Act was passed, the 
remonetization had not been proposed ; and it was thought 
that the only difficulty of the operation would relate to the 
provision of the necessary amount of gold. It is now 
stated that, but for the intervention of the silver agitators, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would have found no im- 
pediment to the resumption of specie payments in January 
1879. Universal suffruge will have displayed its omnipo- 
tence at a heavy cost to the whole community. The 
attack on public credit las already defeated the 
issue of Four-per-Cent. bonds, by which a large annual 
payment of interest would huve been saved. It is a matter 
of easy calculation that prudence ax well as honesty would 
have recommended the payment of the debt in full. The 
majority will nevertheless complacently reflect that the 
largest and most immediate loss wiil fall on the capitalists 
who are private creditors as well as bondholders. The 
discouragement of commercial transactions by the destruc- 
tion of confidence will cause a still greater loss which 
cannot be calculated with even appcoximate accuracy. A 
reaction may perhaps be caused by the great inconvenience 
of using silver in large quantities 11 ordinary transactions ; 
but it will be almost impossible to revert to a sounder 
system because the adoption of a yold currency would in- 
crease the burden of debts. - 


The Republican leaders, including dissentients from the 
Presipent’s policy, have for the most part opposed the 
agitation; but the division on the question has never coin- 
cided with the boundary lines of parties. The Democrats 
of the Eastern States have throughout defended the national 
credit, while the Western Republicans swell the ranks of 
the majority. The geographical distribution of opinion 
has caused a not unreasonable anxiety. American patriots 
cannot but recollect the period before the Civil War, when 
the Southern States were united in defence of the practice 
and of the territorial extension of slavery. As the opposite 
party became more and more powerful in the North, the 
fissure constantly widened until it amounted to secession. 
It would be absurd to compare disputes on currency, or 
even on rational credit, with the great controversy which 
was afterwards decided by the Civil War; but already 
the demagognes who direct the agitation have begun 
to threaten New York and other States which are 
opposed to the Silver Bill with exclusion from the 
Union. It might perhaps have been expected that 
the suggestion would proceed from the victims 
of the tyramy of the majority. When whole sections 
of the couniry feel that their rights and interests 
are overridden by the power of numbers, they are 
naturally disinclined to submit; but for the present the 
menace expresses the insolence of the triumphant party 
rather than the probability of any attempt on either side 
to promote secession. It is not unlikely that measures 
may be proposed for rendering special gold contracts in- 
valid, as being inconsistent with the policy of the 
Legislature. Ina contest between unjust enactments 
and commercial mgenuity, the owners of capital will 
probably find means of protecting their own rights. 
For every risk of loss which is caused or facilitated by 
partial legislation, the borrower and the dealer in pro- 
duce will be made directly or indirectly to pay. In pro- 
portion to the badness of the security will be the rate of 
interest charged. It is because spendthrifts are liable to 
become defaulters that usurers make them pay sixty or 
seventy per cent. in advance. The discharge of obligations 
by a payment of eighteen shillings in the pound cannot be 
often repeated. 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE BUDGET. 


, news from France this week has been of a singular 
and unexpected kind. Since December 13 the political 
waters have been ruffled by nothing more exciting than 
the recurrent disputes about the validity of elections. 
There has been nvise enough arising out of some of these 
controversies, and in one case there has been a night 
sitting—an event which in the French Chamber is always 
a portent of confusion. But for foreigners these incidents 
have had no interest. Whether the disputed elections are 
annulled or confirmed, the Republican predominance will 
remain unchallenged, and when once a majority has become 
a matter of three figures, the precise units lose much of 
their importance. Suddenly, however, there have come 
rumours of a new crisis, of a dismissal of M. Duraure, of a 
fresh attempt to govern France on reactionary principles, 
or, as an alternative, of the resignation of Marshal Mac- 
Mauon. The stories are as confused and contradictory assuch 
stories commonly are, but they seem to agree in representing 
the MarsHat as irritated at the length of time devoted to 
the verification of powers, and at the consequent delay in 
the discussion of the Budget. It is further whispered that 
the connexion between the verification debates and the 
repeated postponements of the Bndget is only apparent, 
and that the real reason for the delay is the unwillingness 
of the majority to trust the MarsHat witha year’s revenue. 
According to another version, it is not the Marsuat that is 
suspected but the Senate. The purse strings are tightened 
because it is still doubtful whether the Senate will pass the 
Amnesty Bill, the Colportage Bill, and the State of Siege 
Bill. Anyhow, distrust has suddenly revived in the Re- 
publican ranks, and the journals of the Extreme Right are 
naturally disposed to make the most of tle pleasing change. 

That there is anything of real moment behind these 
rumours is, to say the least, improbable. Even on the 
supposition that Marshal MacMaunon has fallen back into 
his old servitude, and that the Duke of Broa.ie is 
again at his ear, it would be the worst possible policy 
to make any move until the Budget has been voted. That 
the Maksuat is irritated at the delay is likely enough. If 
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he has no change of policy in reserve, he would naturally be 
angry at unjust suspicions ; if he has any such ideas in hi 
mind, he would naturally be angry at the continued with- 
holding of the supplies which are necessary to their 
realization. But the more he shows this irritation, the kss 
probable it becomes that it springs from, the last-mentioaed 
eause. So long as the Budget is not voted, the reactionary 
party would be powerless even if it were in power. It was 
seen before that no sensible Conservative would attempt to 
carry on the Government in the absence of supplies voted 
by the Chamber. Where taxaiion is widely distri- 
buted, so many people are interested in postponing 
the day of payment, that the plea that the taxes had 
not been legally imposed would be universally set up. 
Instead of money, therefore, the Government would have 
innumerable law suits—law suits which, even if they were 
all decided in their favour, would be productive of great 
delays and great ill feeling. There are politicians doubt- 
less on the side of the Right who would face this or any 
other risk rather than acquiesce in the final ruin of their 
cause or their fortunes. But the reactionary party is not 
all made up of men who have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. A great many of its members have very 
fair reason to be contented with their present condition, 
however much they may wish to improve it; and they 
would certainly look for some more assured prospect tlan 
is furnished by the return of chaos. Consequently the 
first thought of these comparatively rational advisers— 
among whom probably the Duke of Broatis is incladed— 
would be to make no sign until the Budget had been 
voted. When that had been done, there would at all 
events be an interval during which they could lay their 
plans undisturbed by immediate financial necessities. Yet 
even this hypothesis, though infinitely less irrational than 
the theory which bids us expect a fresh crisis before the 
Budget is voted, is in the highest degree improbable. Even 
if they had got their supplies for a year, what could a 
reactionary Government do in France? It has played the 
game of dissolution, and has taken nothing by it, and if 
it were to attempt to play it again, the recollection of the 
Marsuat’s powerlessness to protect his supporters, in 
spite of all the promises made to them, would be a 
new and serious difficulty in the path of the official 
candidates. And if they cannot obtain a Chamber of 
Deputies to their mind, what alternative have they to 
look to? The most reckless party cannot go on inde- 
finitely governing by Parliamentary forms, but without a 
Parliament. There must come a time when, finding that a 
Parliament of the right sort is unattainable, it will dis- 
pense with Parliamentary forms. But before this choice 
can be made to any purpose, those who make it must be 
sure of the army; and it seems clear that no reactionary 
Government can now be sure of the French army. 


Probably, if there is really any ground for uneasiness as 
to the MarsHAL’s attitude, it relates to the course he might 
conceivably take in the event of a quarrel between the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The same motive 
which makes the Left anxious to avoid such a conflict 
until after the Senatorial elections of 1879 must make the 
Right equally anxious to provoke it. A year hence the 
control of the Senate may have passed into the hands of 
the Republicans; and from that moment all chance of 
inducing the Marsuat to separate himself from the DuFauRE 
Cabinet will have gone. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that some effort may be made on the part of the 
Right to commit the Senate to the rejection of some of the 
measures sent up by the Chamber. The Cabinet would 
then be compelled to assert its determination to re-intro- 
duce them, and the MarsHat might perhaps be persuaded 
that, with the Senate on his side, he might safely get rid of 
his Ministers, It is an unlikely contingency, but it is not 
an impossible one; and the fact that it is not impossible 
may lead the majority in the Chamber to precipitate the 
conflict by refusing to vote the Budget as a whole, It 
may be said that to do this would be to show a want of 
confidence in a Ministry chosen from themselves and repre- 
senting theirown views. But the position of the Duraure 
Cabinet differs greatly from that of an ordinary Parliamen- 

Ministry. The Presipent has only lately de- 
scended to the —- of an ordinary constitutional 
sovereign, and he may still hanker after the more 
interesting independence which belonged to him down 
to the 13th of December. To give money to Minis. 
ters is to give it to the Marsuat, in the sense, that is 
to say, that if the Marsnat were to dismiss his present 


Ministers, and to put others in their room, the money 
would be at the disposal of the newcomers. It is one of 
the inconveniences of the present French Constitution that 
the Presipent does not necessarily represent the existing 
Legislature, or the existing nation. He may only represent, 
and in Marshal MacManon’s ease does only represent, the 
opinions which were predominant in an extinct Legislatare. 
The is a mere survival, but heis a survival which, 
in spite of all that has happened, still possesses considerable 
opportunities of doing mischief. There is no analogy between 
the condition of France and the condition of any other coun- 
tries under Parliamentary government, becanse in Franco 
alone the reactionary opposition is not so much an opposition 
as an enemy which has not yet been completely dislodged 
from the strong places once occupied. Marshal MacManon 
is supposed to have entirely broken with this party, but it 
is not inconceivable that the alliance between them may be 
renewed, and if it should be renewed, the majority would 
regret that they had for the time put it out of their power 
to refuse the supplies. The dilemma which lies before them 
is, whether to put arms into the Marsuat’s hands by voting 
the whole Budget, or to risk tempting him to fight with 
such arms as he has by voting the Budget by twelfths. 
The choice between these alternatives is one of extreme 
delicacy, and both on this ground and on the ground that 
it must be decided by information which can only be known 
to the Republican leaders, it is not one on which it would 
be reasouable for Englishmen to express an opinion. 


GROCERS AND PUBLICANS. 


R. STAVELEY HILL and Mr. Monvetta have put 
their heads together to amend the Licensing Laws, 
and the House of Commons has been so impressed by 
their readiness to co-operate for the good of their’ fellow- 
creatures that it has already read their little Bill a second 
time. There is no need to apportion accurately the several 
shares which these two philanthropists have had in this 
good work. It is enough to know that two incongruous 
influences have been at work for a common end. The total 
abstainer is shocked that the public should get drink any- 
where. The Licensed Victualler is shocked that they should 
get it except at a public-house. Both are agreed in 
wishing to put down the interloping grocer. A con- 
siderable wine trade has grown up of late years, the par- 
ticular transactions in which are usually expressed in 
single bottles. It is not perhaps the finest or the oldest 
vintages that are disposed of in this way; but merit is a 
relative notion, and an increasing traffic indicates that there 
is a class of consumers who find it convenient to bay their 
wine in this way, and have sense enough to know that they 
must not cherish exaggerated expectations as to the 
quality of their purchase. The Licensing Laws Amend- 
ment Bill makes short work with these mean-spirited 
topers who do not stand at a bar and toss off 
their beer in tankards or their spirits in quarterns. 
Hitherto a grocer who wishes to sell wine as well as tea 
has had no need to concern himself about the Licensing 
Justices. Tho terrors of the Brewster Sessions have been 
exclusively reserved for the publicans. The new Bill 
abolishes this distinction, and places the man who proposes 
to sell intoxicating liquors in bottles to be taken away on 
the same footing as the man who propeses to sell in- 
toxicating liquors in glasses to be drunk on the premises. 
Both will have to make good their claim before the Jus- 
tices, and the Justices will be invested with the same dis- 
cretion as to granting or refusing a grocer’s licence that 
they already possess as to granting or refusing a publican’s 
licence. In this way the publican will see a rival whom he 
fears as heavily weighted as himself, while the total abstainer 
will congratulate himself upon having made a step forward 
to that millennium of prohibition for which he yearns. 

The total abstainer is in this instance very much longer. 
sighted than the publican. If the Licensing Laws Amend- 
ment Bill is passed, the principle of prchibition will have 
been conceded. It will have been recognized that the sale 
of intoxicating liquors may be repressed for other than 
police reasons. At present public-houses are treated 
differently from any other shops. They are subjected to 
special regulations, and special restrictions are placed upon 
their multiplication. No doubt this is an anomalous and 
inconsistent sort of ‘legislation ; and the only, but sufficien’, 
plea that can be urged in justification of it is the ex- 
ceptional conditions under which @ publican’s business 
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is carried on. It alone ministers, or is capable of 
ministering, to confusion and disorder. Men come 
together to drink and remain together to get drunk, and 
when they are drunk they have to make their way home. 
These facts are enough to justify the subjection of the 
trade to restrictions from which other trades are free, 
though it is not enough to establish the wisdom of the par- 
ticular restrictions imposed. But the moment the law goes 
beyond police considerations and secks to limit or regulate 
a trade which does not minister to confusion and disorder, 
a different principle comes into play. If there were no 
drinking on the premises, there would be no need for dis- 
cretionary licensing. The public-house would then mean 
simply a shop in which alcoholic liquors were sold, just as 
a dairy means in towns a shop where milk is sold. The 
circumstance that the liquor might make the purchaser 
drank when he got home is no more material than the cir- 
cumstance that the lobster bought at the fish-shop may 
give the purchaser a fit of indigestion when he gets home. 

itherto Parliament has not undertaken to check drinking, 
or even drunkenness ; it has limited itself to checking cer- 
tain outward manifestations of drunkenness which are cal- 
culated to cause public annoyance. But, if Parliament 
undertakes to restrict the number of grocers who are 
allowed to sell wine to be taken home, it no longer confines 
itself to manifestations of drunkenness calculated to cause 
public annoyance. The drunkenness which springs from 
a visit to the grocers may be as mischievous as that which 
springs from a visit to the public-house, but it is mischie- 
vous to the drunkard, not to the public. There is no ana- 
logy between repression as applied to drinking at home 
and repression as applied to drinking at taverns. The 
whole principle of prohibition is involved in the former 
process, whereas in the latter nothing is involved beyond 
the necessity of taking measures to keep the streets 
orderly. 


It is not necessary to go over again the objections to 
prohibition. They resolve themselves in the last resort ta 
this—that the State has no business to prevent A from 
buying liquor for an innocent purpose, because B will buy 
it for a vicious purpose. If B wants protection against 
himself, he ought not to have it at A’s cost. If the State 
wants protection against B, it ought not to obtain it at A’s 
cost. But this is precisely what Mr. Sraverey Hitt and 
Mr. MunpeELta propose to do. They do not say in so 
many words that A shall be punished for B’s sins; but 
that is what prohibition in this case and in every other 
comes to. The object of this Bill is to make it more 
difficult for’grocers to undertake the sale of single bottles 
of wine. A number of very decent people are in the habit 
of buying wine in this way; and, in so far as the Bill 
answers its purpose, some of these people will find it more 
difficult than heretofore to do so. What is the justification 
alleged for this purely arbitrary interference with the 
course of trade? Simply that some percentage of those 
who bay wine in single bottles across a grocer’s counter 
get drunk on it when they have got it home. In other 
words, the dranken purchaser is to be protected against 
himself, and the sober purchaser is to pay the bill. When 
once this point has been reached, it will be but a short step 
to the further discovery that the only thoroughly effective 
way of guarding B’s sobriety is to close every public-house 
and every grocer’s shop against him. A, it is true, may 
still want to resort to them; but the poor drunkard must 
not have his feelings hurt by anything in the nature of an 
invidious distinction between him and bis fellow-men. 
If anybody is to suffer, it must be they, not he. 

It will perhaps be said that the argument in favour of 
restricting grocers’ licences to sell wine is the same in kind 
as that which has been repeatedly used against the closing 
of public-houses in Ireland on the Sunday. The effect of 
this latter measure would be to substitute drinking at 
home for drinking abroad, and the special mischief of such 
a change is that it encourages drinking among women and 
children. A similar effect is alleged to have followed upon 
the increased facilities for getting wine which have been 
supplied by sale of single bottles at grocers’ shops. If it 
is an objection to closing public-houses on Sundays that it 
will put more temptation in the way of women, why is it not 
equally an objection to the system of granting wine licences 
togrocers? The answer is that the danger in the two cases 
is not thesamein kind. If the public-houses in Ireland are 
closed on Sundays, the husband is certain to take home 


whisky for his own drinking ; in that case it will be only 
natural that his wife should share it, and she will thus be ' 


led to drink naturally and as a matter of course. The 
djection alleged against grocers’ wine licences is that they 
erable women to drink without their husbands’ knowledge. 
That this happens in isolated cases where, but for these 
licences, it would not have ——— is possible; but it 
can only be in isolated cases. Secret drinking is far too 
strovg a passion to be beaten by a little additional difficulty 
in getting liquor. If wine licences were altogether with- 
drawn from grocers, the public-house would, with a little 
trouble and arrangement, be made to stand in the place of 
the grocer’s shop. The only difference would be that less 
wine aad more spirits might be drunk, and that the profits 
would go into the publican’s pocket, instead of, as now, 
into the grocer’s. The only thing now left to do with the 
Licensing Laws Amendment Bill is to reject it on the third 
reading. It ought never to have been allowed to get to 
that stage; but, as it has got to it, the House of Commons 
has only t take care that it gets no further. 


DISTRESS IN SOUTH WALES. 


Reports made to Mr. Sciater Booru by the Local 
Government Inspector in South Wales have just been 
printed. They are necessarily nearly a month old; but 
they are still valuable as giving an unvarnished account 
of the distress which exists in the counties of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth. Mr. BircHam could not see as much as 
a newspaper Correspondent; but then he can be better 
trusted to put down exactly what he has seen. A Govern- 
ment official escapes the terrible necessity of being 
picturesque which weighs so heavily on those whose letters 
are meant for the public. At the same time, it must not 
be assumed that Mr. Brrcuam’s Reports are any measure 
of the extent of the distress in South Wales. He him- 
self tells us repeatedly that there is a great deal of desti- 
tution and suffering which does not come before the Poor 
Law authorities at all. There was an impression 
when first the distress in South Wales began to be 
talked about that the Poor-law had broken down under 
the sudden pressure; but this is not at all borne out by 
Mr. Bircuam’s Report. What it might do if the pressure 
were really correlative with the need that lies behind it is 
another question; but nothing of the sort can be said to 
have happened up to this time. 

Mr. Bircnam’s Reports on the condition of the several 
Unions are arranged alphabetically, and it will be most con- 
venient to take his statements in that order. In the Bed- 
wellty Union, which he visited on the 3rd of January, no out- 
door relief has yet been given to able-bodied applicants ; 
there were no able-bodied men in the workhouse ; and Mr. 
Brrcuam did not anticipate any excessive pressure on the 
rates, unless the Rhymney or Tredegar Iron Companies 
should close their works. Here, however, the amount of 
pauperism is no measure of the amount of distress. The 
Relieving Officer and the Guardians state that they have 
never known such real distress as there is now, and that, 
too, among men who are still at work. ‘“ There is a total 
“ absence of any organized charity throughout the Union, 
“and how many of the families manage to subsist is a 
“ mystery to those who know them best.” In point of 
fact, the maximum of suffering is commonly reached before 
the Poor-law is invoked. When once a man has come 
before the Guardians, he has, so to say, put off the respon- 
sibility of supporting himself. Miserable as his condition 
may be, it is at least an assured condition. The problem is 
no longer how to get food enough to sustain life on, 
but how to sustain life on the food which is given him. 
The state of things in the Bridgend and Cow- 
bridge Union was a good deal more favourable at 
the date of Mr. Brixcuam’s report, but he adds in a 
postscript, dated January 21, that the chief iron works of 
the district are in liquidation. If this leads, as is probable 
in the present state of trade, to a prolonged closing both 
of the iron works and of their dependent collieries, the 
Maesteg district will be no better off than its neighbours. 
At Cardiff Mr. Bircnam’ found that the distress had been 
very much exaggerated. Even in times like these there are 
alternative means of employment in a seaport town which 
are wanting in the mountain districts. Nantyglo, ia 
the Crickhowell Union, has always been known for its 
poverty and improvidence, and both here and at Bryn- 
mawr Mr. Bircuam describes the condition of the people 
as “simply deplorable.” In Merthyr, the centre of a 
district to which money has been pouring in from 
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all Fyn Mr. Brmcnam thought the distress de- 
cid less than in other districts which have had 
the ill-fortane to escape the eye of a Special Corre- 
spondent. On the day of his visit a soup kitchen was 
opened, and two thousand children fed, many of whom, he 
says, “ looked fairly well in health.” Amongst them were 
the children of masons, cabinet-makers, carpenters, and 
ostlers, all in receipt of good and regular wages, while 
many of the others were children of out-door paupers, in 
receipt of Union relief already. Mr. Brrcuam is naturally 
unwilling to stop the flow of charity to people many of 
whom, though not in extreme destitution, are still extremely 

r, and his guarded comment on the scene at the soup 
tchen is simply—“ To me personally it was a gratifying 
“ sight to witness the midday meal distributed to over two 
“ thousand poor children. To say that the majority of those 
“ children were starving is another matter.” 

In the Forest of Dean, which belongs to the Monmouth 
Union, the distress is of a peculiar kind. The colliers live not 
in villages, but in cottages scattered about the Forest at 
considerable distances from each other. They often 
own their houses and enjoy certain rights of grazing and 
pasturing in the Forest, which, now that they have nothing to 

ze or pasture, have become worthless. The distress here 
is greatest among the class just above pauperism. These 
people will not go into the workhouse, however destitute 
they may be, and the isolated situation of their homes 
makes it unusually difficult to discover what the condition 
of the inmates really is. Inthe Newport Union the same 
unwillingness to come on the parish is very conspicuous. 
“ There are numerous cases where men can only earn from 
“ 3s.to 4s.in the week, and yet not one application hasbeen 
“ made by them for relief.” There must come a time, of 
course, when this resistance will be broken down, unless 
times mend or private charity provides them with some addi- 
tional means of subsistence ; but at the beginning of the 
year Mr. Bircuam did not look forward to any immediate 
change in the situation. The worst district in all South 
Wales probably is Abersychan, in the Pontypool Union. 
The Abersychan Iron Works eight years ago employed 
3,000 hands, and paid 129,000/. in wages during the year. 
They now employ about eight hundred hands, and pay about 
44,000l.in wages. The making of the railway from Pontypool 
to Blaenavon gave employment to many of the men thus 
thrown out of work; but this has been finished for some 
months. In many of the houses in Abersychan Mr. Bircnam 
found every article of furniture gone, the family sleeping 
on the bare boards, and living on scraps collected by the 
children who had been sent begging. Even here, how- 
ever, the increase in the number of outdoor paupers is 
surprisingly small :—“ Many men do not apply until they 
“ have come to their very last resources ; and it is touch- 
“ ing to see the privations they suffer in the meantime.”’ 
In Abersychan, unfortunately, the distress seems to be past 
any cure, except emigration. There is no prospect of any 
revival of the iron works, and those that are still open are 
employing three men to do the work which could be done 

amanandaboy. Inthe two last Unions included in 

r. Brrcuam’s Reports, and Swansea, there is 
great poverty, but no general destitution. 


The chief lesson to be learned from this valuable paper 
is the need of an efficient and influential central Com- 
mittee. Every distressed district naturally thinks its own 
case the hardest, and where the stream of private charity 
is left to its own guidance it will be directed, not to the 
district where the destitution is greatest, but to the district 
where the destitution has made most impression on those 
who have the means of appealing to private charity. In the 
present instance Merthyr, which has received most, seems 
to have needed least ; Abersychan and Brynmawr, which 
seem to have needed most, have received least. A strong 
central Committee is able to redress these inequalities and 
to act as a reservoir from which charity can be conducted 
to the points which have been ascertained to be most in 
want of it. Provided that charity is thus judi- 
ciously distributed, there can be no question that 
South Wales does now present a most admirable 
field for its exercise. An unexpected amount of independ- 
ence has shown itself in the mining population, and, if 
once this feeling disappears, it may be impossible to recall 
it to life. Charity, as Mr. Bircnam rightly says, can do 
but little harm compared to Poor Law relief, which, when 
once accepted, destroys the feeling of independence, and 
can with difficulty be withdrawn. If private charity 
fails to meet the present need. there will be no 


choice left to these families but to cpply to the 
Guardians, and then all the reluctance to accept parish 
relief which has been slowly built up during more pros- 
perous times will have gone for ever. It is not so much 
the material destitution that has to be considered, for that 
no doubt the Poor-law is bound to deal with, and can deal 
with. The real motive for dispensing charity in South 
Wales is that thus only can we avert the moral loss which 
must be sustained if the Poor-law is left to deal with the 
material destitution. 


THE LESSONS OF BOOKSTALLS. 


_ Frenchman who said that a taste for collecting books was 

the melancholy — of the poor may have been thinking 
of the mouldy miscellaneous ware of the cheap bookstalls. The 
boxes in which you are offered “any of these for fourpence” are Ja 


fosse commune of literature. Here are to be found the waifs of 


respectability that has seen better days. The writings of Mrs. 
Chapone, in calf neat, still bear on the flyleaf the fading lines 
which show how they were offered by an affectionate aunt to a 
dutiful niece. One can imagine how they decorated the shelves of 
the dutiful niece till she also took rank among Mrs. Ellis’s 
“ Mothers of England,” and how her family became too fine, or too 
poor, to keep the old gift books, and so gave them away or sold 
them. The decay of affection, the breaking of friendship, the 
decline of ambition, are all illustrated in these fourpenny collec- 
tions. The presentation volumes are here which the author gave in 
the pride of his heart to the poet who was his “‘ Master,” to the critic 
whom he feared, to the friend with whom he was on terms of mutual 
admiration. Alas, the critic has not even cut the leaves, the poet 
has brusquely torn three or four apart with his finger and 
thumb, the friend has grown cold, and has let the poems slip 
into some corner of his library, whence they were  re- 
moved on some day of doom and of general clearing out. 
The sale of the library of a late learned prelate who had 
Boileau’s hatred of a dull book was a scene to be avoided by 
his literary friends. The Bishop always gave the works which 
were offered to him a fair chance. He read woah could read no 
longer, cutting the pages as he went, and thus his progress could 
be traced like that re backwoodsman through a he forest. 
His paper-knife generally ceased to do duty before the thirtieth 
page. The library of Théophile Gautier, too, was crowded with 
minor poems, inscribed with lines of fervent adoration by 
disciples. The French poet kept these gifts as long as he lived, 
and they were sold for much less than a song at his death. 

The minor poet is the person who has most lessons to learn 
from that cemetery of verses, the cheap bookstall. He cannot but 
observe the large proportion of little volumes in elegant cloth 
covers, with “ ‘The Pu lisher’s Compliments ” on the fly-leaf. The 
pages of these works are generally quite clean and neat, and the 

rices are of the lowest. The very novels on the same shelves 
ve had better fortunes, and show at least by thumb-marks and 
many stains that the tears of the sentimental milliner have been 


-lavished on them, that parlour-maids have sat up to read them by 


the light of one candle, like Serena in Stothard’s pretty illustration 
of Hayley :— 
The Nymph, attentive as the brooding dove, 
Por'd o’er the tender scenes of Franzel’s love: 
The sinking taper now grew weak and pale ; 
Serena sigh’d and dropt th’ unfinish’d tale. 
No one has brooded like the attentive dove over the pages of 
the minor poet. He is not, however, or at least he need not be, 
disheartened by the present indifference of men and women, He 
remembers how the tirst edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khaiyam 
found a very low level indeed at the cheap bookstalls, and how 
it has now me a rarity, and a thing of price in the eyes of the 
curious. Hope is never quenched in the resolutely poetical soul. 
Gifted Hopkins fancies that his Musings or Swallow flights, or 
whatever he calls them, will become as rare as the Improvisatore 
of Beddoes, which that sensible minstrel destroyed wherever he met 
with it; or as the first edition of Adonais, which costs the value 
of a small but well-selected library. No one can ever tell for 
certain in what direction fashionable bibliomania will look for 
rarities. Is not Le Pastissier Frangats—an ill-printed little 
Elzevir, containing nothing of interest except sixty recipes for 
cooking eggs—sold for 120/., and still rising in the market ? 
People who used to purchase Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlets, criti- 
cisms of the Royal Academy, notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds, and so on, as they bought an Academy Oatalogue, and 
who then threw the thing away, could not guess that these tracts 
were destined to become rarities, and even absolute necessities to the 
Ruskinophile. Who can explain the vagaries of curiosity? Why 
should you find examples of the first editions of Scott's novels 
to wind and weather in open stalls, while first editions of 
Mr. Thackeray’s and Mr. Dickens's tales are eagerly sought after 
by American collectors? To the grief of the amateur, rich bar- 
barous people have resigned the passion for scalps in favour of 
books, and the rapacious Muscovite is pursuing a career of wanton 
authors. 
Foreigners are not likely to interfere with the newest craze. The 
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earliest verses of Mr. Termyson have become to the English biblio- 
grapher what the novels of the Romantic School, of Petrus Borel, 
and the rest are to the Freneh amateur. The accidents of circulat- 
ing libraries have stained these latter invaluable works, of which 
the most esteemed and desirable part is the outer cover, because 
it contains advertisements of books which the writers were too 
wise or too lazy to finish. Thus there is hope at the bottom of 
the fourpenny box of the bookstall after all; and the poet who 
sees his works mouldering in the rain may flatter himself that they 
are on the shortest road towards “the land of matters unforgot.” 
Every one cannot hope, unfortunately, to live as long as Mr. Wells, 
who awoke and found himself fashionable, if not exactly famous, 
and his play of Joseph and his Brethren “the thing,” about sixty 
years after that masterpiece was given to an indifferent world. 
Bookstalls and their contents suggest a lesson of practical com- 
mercial wisdom. If we were to give advice to a young critic who 
has the ear of amateurs and possesses an eye for the main chance, 
we would advise him to create a class of rare books, Nothing can 
be easier if only you wield an agreeable style and are master of a 
contagious enthusiasm. There must be some, nay, there must be 
dozens, of totally unknown British poets. Every University 
generation supplies six or seven, who have their lyrics nicely 
printed at their own expense. At the beginning of the present 
century especially, there must have been many writers who fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Lake School at a humble distance, 
or who revelled in Byronic gloom, or who spoke in Shelleyan 
accents of their grey-haired youth. There was, for example, the 
ingenious Mr. X., who was Beddoes’s “successor in the literary 
chair at Pembroke.” There was the author of Montezuma, a 
spirited work too much overlooked. There was the distinguished 
benezer Jones, crushed by a name worse than Amos Cottle. 
There were hundreds of dramatists at all periods who did not 
flourish much, but who may be made to grow sweet and blossom 
in their dust. Any one who knows that he can create a fashion 
has only to possess himself of the pamphlets of these neglected 
bards, to burn all the duplicates he meets with, and then to blow 
the sonorous trumpet of public opinion. He will soon find that 
many people are curious to read the invaluable works of Mr. X., an 
author too good for his age, and only now beginning to be under- 
stood. Autographs of Mr. X., his washing bills, his battels, and 
his letters to his printer, will be eagerly sought for. Not to know 
his Love's Winding-Sheet will argue a pitiful ignorance; to 
possess a copy of that treasure will be the aspiration of hundreds 
of delicate souls, seekers after the subtly precious. That will be 
the moment to throw a collection of X.’s writings on the market, 
all first editions, because poor X. could not, even by making pre- 
sents to every one he knew, and to all the hospitals for consump- 
tive idiots, a class in whom he was tenderly interested, get rid of 
his stock. The examples, too, must all be delightfully 
cover, and it is not hard or expensive to secure this attractive and 
indeed essential feature. The bibliophiles of the past, and even 
some of the present day, put their delight in binding, and their 
hearts were set on morocco, but the amateurs of neglected merit 
like it in its original seedy boards. Who would care for 
Gilbert if he had not swallowed a key in a hospital and so put an 
end to himself? What would Chatterton have been had he 
declined on a tide-waitership, married, and grown fat? An 
unknown poet in Russian leather is as unattractive as any other 
favourite of fortune. A man might almost as well pride himself on 
possessing the newest edition of Mr. Tennyson’s poems as on the 
ownership of a tidy, respectable copy of Love's Winding-Sheet. 
No; paper covers or dingy boards are the “ note” of your poeta 
ignotus. 


It is not the minor poet only who may win comfort from the 
melancholy bookstall, if he looks at things in a proper way. Those 
men who have been young and who have allowed the “ poet 
within them” to die, as some one says, and make no sign, have 
had more daring friends and possess presentation copies. It is the 
greatest mistake to leave them in lodgings, or to give them away, 
or to throw them out of the window. “ Un livre est un ami qui 
ne change jamais,” said Pixéricourt, but he was wrong. A book 
is just like any other friend, and neither more nor less changeful. 
It is a mistake to a either friends or books. Both may prove 
useful when a man least expects it. Perhaps the college poet 
goes on and improves, and becomes the adored of young ladies, and 
respected even by indolent reviewers. Then his first volumes, 
the inarticulate ae his muse, are eagerly sought 
after, for a variety of reasons. What pride to possess a 
unique copy of Sunday Sonnets, or some other flimsy work which 
the great poet would give a year of his life to destroy. Possibly 
the genius of the author was content with one flight into 
He ritymed his “Odes on the Proclamation of a Republic in 

” and other revolutionary hymns, and then he got into 
Parliament, and became a Conservative of the most vigorous sort. 
Is it not worth while to possess the series of madrigals to the 
Mir in which he expressed a desire to see communism take the 
ynce of hial institutions ? Are his verses to Spain—a country 

escribed as ‘“pillowed on the adulterous royal breast ”— 
not deserving of study? A book is a friend whose face is con- 
stantly changing. If you read it when you are recovering from 
an illness and return to it years after, it is changed surely, with the 
change in yourself. As a man’s tastes and opinions are developed 
his books put on a diflerent aspect. He hardly knows the Poems 
and Ballads he used to spout, and cannot recover the enigmatic 
charm of Serdellv, Loolis change like friends, like ourselves, like 
everything; but they are most piquant in the contrasts they pro- 


voke, when the friend who gave them and wrote them is a success, 
though we laughed at him ; a failure, though we believed in him ; 
altered in any case, and estranged from his old self and his old days, 
The vanished past returns when we look at the es. The 
vicistitudes of years are printed and packed in a thin octavo, and 
the shivering ghosts of desire and hope return to their forbidden 
home'in the heart and fancy. It is as well to have the 
power of recalling them always at hand, and to be able to 
take a comprehensive glance at the emotions which were so power- 
ful and full of life, and now are more faded and of less account 
than the memory of the dreams of childhood. It is because our 
books are friends that do change, and remind us of change, that 
we should keep them with us, even at a little inconvenience, and 
not turn them adrift in the world to find a dusty asylum in cheap 
bookstalls. We are a part of all that we have read, to parody the 
saying of Mr. Tennyson’s Ulysses, and we owe some respect, and 
house-room at least, to the early acquaintances who have begun to 
bore us, and remind us of the vanity of ambition and the weakness 
of human purpose. Old school and college books even have a 
reproachful and salutary power of whispering how much a man 
knew, and at the cost of how much trouble, that he has absolutely 
forgotten, and is neither the better nor the worse for it. It will 
be the same in the case of the books he is eager about now, though, 
to be sure, he will read with less care, and forget with an ease 
and readiness only to be acquired by practice. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


dingo death of George Cruikshank serves rather to revive old 

associations than to mark the sense of present loss. His 
talent even in its maturity belonged altogether to an earlier gene- 
ration, and in the particular department of art to which he mainl 
applied himself more modern influences have nearly wiped out a 
traces of his style. He lived indeed to be the contemporary of 
men who, in so far as their common art is concerned, were his 
successors without being his followers ; who owed little or nothing 
to his example, and whose aims and method were in fact as far as 
possible remote from his own. It is as an illustrator of books that 
he will be chiefly remembered, and yet his illustrations scarcely 
offer points of comparison with those of more recent production. 
They cannot be judged by the standard now in force, for they 
rarely pretend to any fulness of technical knowledge, and they are 
almost totally devoid of the sense of serious beauty. Even their 
unfailing humour has a special dialect of its own which is partl 
foreign to us now, and they are perhaps most modern in their 
appeal in those occasional.glimpses of weird and terrible suggestion 
which we find in the illustrations to Oliver Twist, or in designs 
purely fanciful, where the artist is free to roam among the crea- 
tures of an unreal world. We are not disposed to be over-exact- 
ing in the anatomy of elves and fairies so long as the action is 
sufficiently spirited, and the invention does not flag, and in these 
points Cruikshank is irreproachable. His fancy is fresh and un- 
tiring. Where he is not bound by the conditions of reality his 
design nearly always carries conviction ; for, with the peculiar capa- 
bilities and limitations of his art, it was easier to invent a new race 
of beings than to imitate living forms, 

Seeing how restricted were Cruikshank’s powers as a practical 
artist, it would be ungracious to dwell overmuch upon the tech- 
nical defects of his work. They need no detection, and do not 
greatly hinder the particular kind of expression in which he 
excelled. But these defects cannot be forgotten wher over-zealous 
admirers seek to bracket his name with that of a man like Ho- 
garth, who claims our regard as a great artist independently 
of other gifts that he possessed. Hogarth was a skilful and ac- 
complished painter, while Cruikshank was scarcely a painter at all. 
The works that Hogarth has left are admirable in point of art, even 
though we should forget the particular message they seek to con- 
vey; but Cruikshank’s works are chiefly admirable for qualities in 
which art has very little concern. And that is the main reason 
why they have rapidly become old-fashioned, and why it would be 
rash to predict for them a lasting iame. His illustrations to the 
early novelists seem already older than the works to which they 
are attached; the types that he created belong to an extinct race. 
The angular faces and emaciated figures, borne upon a most liberal 
length of slender leg, have no counterpart among the inhabitants 
ef the actual world. And yet, although such creations will not 
bear the test of any precise reference to nature, they have a certain 
fitness in relation to the writings to which they are attached. 
The spirit of restless activity with which Cruikshank could endow 
these ungainly forms makes them the appropriate exponents of the 
novel of adventure—of the kind of novel that Smollett wrote and 
Dickens loved, and wherein the eventful movement of the story, 
with its constant recurrence of humorous situation, is of more 
importance than exact and faithful portraiture. Oruikshank’s 
illustrations scarcely profess refinement of characterization, but 
they rarely miss the humour of the scene, and are never deficient 
in the sense of boisterous frolic. The strange slim figures that 
people his designs have an inexhaustible vitality, and their extra- 
vagant movements sometimes even outstrip the warrant of the 
text. But the exaggeration, where it occurs, is scarcely noticeable ; 
for the author means to be extravagant, and the artist may be par- 
doned for being grotesque. Sometimes, as in the ease of his 
illustrations to fairy tales, Cruikshank found even fuller liberty to 
indulge the caprices of his fancy, and the result is by so 
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much the more effective. We may appeal for an example 
to his delightful little etching in illustration of the story of 
the elves and the shoemaker, where he has depicted with 
wonderful spirit the unbounded delight of the two little 
naked elves over the suit of clothes that the grateful shoemsker's 
wife has left for them. In the rendering of these fanciful mven- 
tions Cruikshank often displayed a real power in the use of the 
etching needle. This indeed was the one branch of technical art 
in which he could claim proficiency. His radical failure in regard 
to draughtsmanship is of course not less evident here than in his 
woodcuts or his drawings, but it is « failure partly counterbalanced 
by a genuine command over the particular resources of etching. 

is mode of execution, though never possessing all the freedom of 
which the art is capable, has a certain marked individuality. He 
manages the material in a way to give the best expression to his 
designs, and in certain effects of light and shade the result is some- 
times impressive. There is genuine imagination in some of his 
— lighted interiors, and perhaps the best of all the illustrations 
to Oliver Twist is that of Fagin in his dark cell, where the artist 
has represented a being that looks more like a caged bird than a 
man, but where the general impression of the scene entirely satisfies 
the idea of the author. 

We have hinted at the radical distinction between this kind of 
illustration and the productions ofa later school, and we realize 
the full extent of the change that Cruikshank lived to witness 
when we compare these illustrations to Oliver Twist with such 
designs as those which Mr. Leighton executed for the story of 
Romola, The difference is here not one of degree but of kind. A 
new demand is made upon the artist—a demand that was altogether 
beyond the range of Cruikshank’s powers, and far outside of the 
scheme of his art. To emphasize the comic incidents of the story, 
to seize upon the available elements of grotesque or weird sugges- 
tion, is no longer sufficient. A more serious and consistent purpose 
on the - of the author requires a more sustained and searching 
principle of art for its adequate illustration, The interest of ad- 
venture has given place to the deeper interest of character, and the 
artist must be prepared to create individual types that shall be 
distinct without being exaggerated, and to present them in a form 
in which the idea of beauty shall take precedence of humour. It 
does not follow that all the exponents of this more modern phase of 
book illustration are superior to Cruikshank, any more than that 
the crowd of sentimental novelists of our day are superior toa 
writer like Smollett. We merely wish to point out that the entire 
scheme of art as supplied to book illustration has undergone a 
revolution, and that the effects of this revolution have made them- 
selves felt even in that special branch of art which deals with 
caricature. Such slender artistic resources as Cruikshank contrived 
in his time to make sufficient would now no longer be accepted, 
even though they were supported by humour as genuine and in- 
exhaustible as his own, And yet when we look to the length of 
his career we are disposed to wonder, not that he should have 
partly failed to keep pace with his age, but that he should have 
adapted himself so readily to the changing requirements of succes- 
sive generations. He began his career by the practice of a kind of 
drawing which carries us back into another century. His earliest 
efforts were made in the manner of Gillray, and as the associate of 
Hone in the issue of the famous political tracts, he produced a 
series of caricatures of a force and irankness strangely contrasting 
with the mild and genteel satire of the comic press of to-day. 
The illustrations to the “ Political House that Jack built” would 
now be unacceptable on other grounds besides that of artistic im- 
perfection, and it is a high tribute to the versatility of Cruikshank’s 
genius that he was able altogether to abandon this earlier phase, 
and adapt himself to the needs of a writer so modern as Dickens. 
But even the most versatile genius must bear some of the penalties 
of a long life, and Cruikshank’s art did not advance beyond the 
point which it touched in the illustrations to Oliver Twist. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, that he and Dickens should after- 
wards have parted company. In later works the art of the novelist 
became more ambitious. The humorous element was not neglected, 
but it was associated with a more serious attempt to arouse our in- 
terest in the conduct of the story and in the fortunes of the charac- 
ters. ‘The resources of the writer were far in advance of those of 
the illustrator, and as a necessary consequence they more easily 
— themselves to the spirit of the time. It may be true that 

ickens’s real strength did not lie in the expression of sentiment; 
but he was compelled nevertheless by the demands of his to 
give increasing prominence to the serious side of life, to dwell 
with more emphasis upon pathos, and to strive for a kind of 
beauty which Cruikshank could not have interpreted. There are 
scenes and characters in Dombey and Son and in Nicholas Nickleby 
requiring a kind of illustration altogether foreign to the artist's 
powers, and it was well for both the writer and the draughtsman 
that the need of separation was recognized in time. Cruikshank, 
on his side, found in the works of a writer still living more appro- 
priate oceupation for his pencil. The romances of Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth gave him all the liberty that he required, and some 
of the illustrations to The Tower of London are to be reckoned 
among his happiest efforts. 


ANNECY. 


OF the capitals of the two departments which France has formed 
out of her last annexations from the old Burgundian kingdom, 
the of antiquity is more deeply impressed on that which 


yas not the capital of the state which has thus passed away. 


Taking one thing with another, Annecy, the capital, in the new 
nomenclature, of High Savoy, has more to show than Chambéry, 
the capital of Savoy in the past state of things, the capital of what 
is distinctively called Savoy in the t. The modern nomen- 
clature is designed to be baer ; but it is in a manner historical 
also. The department which bears the name of Savoy without 
any qualification contains the lands which first bore the Savoyard 
name. The department which is Savoy only with an adjective is 
chiefly made up of lands which were comparatively late acquisitions 
of the Savoyard princes. The way in which the dominions of 
those princes advanced and fell back alike in Burgundy and Italy 
is one of the bits of historical geography which it is hardest 
to grasp and to carry in the head. But it is well at 
least to remember that the Savoyard power was firmly 
established over a large region north of the Leman Lake 
long before the whole southern coast of the lake was a 
Savoyard possession. This should be borue in mind, as anything is 
a gain which makes people understand that the princes of 
Savoy once did rule north of the lake. The failure to grasp this 
last fact is one of the most fertile sources of confusion in Europear. 
history. It is part of the great confusion which fancies that there 
was from the beginning a country called Switzerland, with a 
poopie called in every-day speech Swiss and in higher flights 

elvetians, inhabiting the whole of it from the beginning. Till 
the Sayoyard dominion north of the lake is fully taken in, people 
will go on fancying that the Confederates were defending their 
own soil at Granson and Morat, just as much as they were at 
Morgurten and Sempach. We not long ago saw a letter in a 
local paper, a letter said to have been written by an eminent 
ecclesiastical dignitary, who contrasted the ‘‘ Swiss ” at Morgarten 
with “the noble German race” whom they overcame. This re- 
vealed the fact that there still are those who fancy that the 
“ Swiss ” of the fourteenth century were not a German race, or at 
least that the subjects of the Austrian Duke, whether from his own 
duchy or from the nearer lands of Habsburg and Kyburg, were 
somehow more German than the men of the Three Lands. Our 
mind was instinctively carried back to that ecclesiastical dignitary, 
whether the same or another, who spoke of St. Lucius—never 
mind for the nonce whether his story is truth or fable—becoming 
“a Swiss bishop”—at Curia Retorum in the second century. 
While this kind of thing is about, the non-Swiss—that is, for some 
centuries the Savoyard—character of the land of Vaud becomes a 
point of European importance. And it may be more deeplyimpressed 
on the mind which takes in the seeming paradox that Vaud 
north of the lake was held by Savoyard princes long before the 
Genevese country to the south of the lake was. Annecy, the pre- 
sent capital of High Savoy, together with the ancient country of 
which it formed a part, did not become Savoyard till the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, while Savoyard rule in Vaud was fully 
established in the thirteenth. 

Chambéry then, so far as it existed at all, was a Savoyard pos- 
session as soon as anything could be called Savoyard at all. 
Annecy became a Savoyard possession only at the beginning of the 
century before the end of which the Savoyard power on the Gaulish 
side of the Alps had begun to decline. But, if we give our 
thoughts a range beyond the limits of Savoy, we have the Bur- 
gundian feeling more strongly at Annecy than we do at Chambéry. 
At both places we take in that the western region of the Alpine lake 
district stretches south of Lake Leman as well as north of it. But 
we take the fact in more fully at Annecy, which has a lake to itself. 
The town is reached from Aix by a railway journey, part of which is 
of singular beauty. In the latter ne of its course the line passes 
over and over again across the river Fier, a rushing mountain stream, 
running deep between high rocky sides which look almost as if 
they had been cut through by the hand of man. The town 
of Annecy is however reached without a glimpse of its lake. This 
is perhaps a little disappointing after the long study of the 
Lake of Bourget which the railway offers to every traveller who 
passes from Culoz to Modane. Each lake then has its own point 
of connexion with the human world. The Lake of Bourget, with 
only a few scattered hamlets on its banks, lies close beside one of 
the great highways of Europe. The Lake of Annecy, far more 
out of the way of the world in general, far more shut up, so to 
speak, in its own immediate neighbourhood, has more of life given 
to it in another way by the presence of a considerable town at its 
south-west corner. One sees, half grudgingly, that a good part of the 
shore is quayed up, planted, laid out with walks, to form the publie 
garden of the town of Annecy. Yet we ought not to grudge the 
people of Annecy the privilege of taking their walks amid such 
scenery as they may find by simply passing outside their own 
streets. The lake is well faced in with mountains, specially on the 
east side, where the snowy heights of Parmelan and Tourmette rise 
over the lower, but still to any but an Alpine climber considerable, 
range which rises immediately above the water. At the northend 
and the north-west corner the shore is flat, and there lies the town 
of Annecy with its suburbs. From the shore of the lake the 
castle seems to stand on no elevation at all; but he who makes his 
way to it out of the streets finds that it stands on a hill, of no 
great height certainly, but steep and rocky enough what there is 
of it. Well indeed do all the objects, natural and artificial, which 
make up the picture of Annecy and its lake stand out in the light 
of a winter's sunset. The hills are lighted up; the. castle, its 
towers standing out above a dark mass, looks almost more like a 
German minster than a castle. Two church towers, side by si 
one bearing a cupola, one a spire, with the light shining throu, 
the open arcades of their windows, fall into the group. It is at 
such @ moment a group rather for a painter or a poet than for an 
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antiquarian traveller. But the broad tower with its open arches | 
may remind tbe antiquarian traveller where he is. That type of 
tower never seems more at home than 

Imperialis ubi Burgundia surgit ad Al 

The Alps are there to speak for themselves, and the river which 
runs out of the lake carries its waters to mingle at no great dis- 
tance with the great boundary stream of Karolingia and the 
Middle Kingdom. 

In the style of its buildings the feeling of Annecy is more strictly 
Burgundian than that of Chambéry. The Italian influence is 
stronger; but the French influence is decidedly less, The street 
arcades form a marked feature, whereas at Chambéry they appear 
only ina modern form. There are the same dark, narrow passages, 
po | there is the same tendency to marked staircases. But at 
Annecy much of the worl: is of an earlier date than atChambéry ; the 

inted arch iscommon in the doorways, and the flat-headed windows 

ve the special Burgundian twist, like a rudimentary six-centred 
arch over the lintel, which is hardly found at Chambéry in windows, 
though it is seen in doorways. Many points of view in the streets of 
Annecy are highly picturesque, especially where the river runs 
Gogh the narrow streets, forming one or two islands. On one 
of them a prison—now such no longer—with its walls joining to 
form a triangle, is in its way one of the most striking things in 
the town. The steep suburb of Perriére, near the castle, is a 
wonderful piece of building, chiefly of wood. The castle itself, 
in the main court, continues the general style of the houses of the 
town. It has nothing to set against the chapel of Chambéry; but 
it has escaped being turned into a Renatssance palace. Its red- 
legged inhabitants are less pleasing for the nonce, but Annecy has 
hardly suffered so much from them a3 Chambéry has from its own 

ces. 

Among the ecclesiastical buildings of Annecy the foremost 
place belongs to the noble tower of the church of Our Lady. The 
church itself is Italian; but the tower is true massive Roman- 
esque. In the distance we fancy that we are coming to one of 
the towers with mid-wall shafts of which the Burgundian land 
contains such noble examples at St. Maurice, Sitten, and Aosta. 
Here are the two ranges of open arches which we see from the 
lake, and which tnan pte’ out prominently in the general view 
on every side. But when we draw near, we see that the arches 
are not supported by mid-wal! shafts, but by shafts of a kind more 
like our own later Norman. At Annecy we must confess they 
seem slightly out of place; but they take away in nothing from 
the majesty of the tower, the only piece of work of its date in 
Annecy. This tower is the building which most distinctly carries 
our thoughts back to days before Savoyard rule. It just fails, 
except oy = of comparison, to carry them back to the days of 
independent Burgundian kingship. 

In the old geography Annecy was in the diocese as well as in 
the county of Geneva—a diocese and county which lost their 
natural head through the independence of the famous city 
whose name they bore. After the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion at Geneva, Annecy became the dwelling-place of the Bishops 
who still kept the title, and the collegiate church of Annecy 
became practically cathedral. In the new geography Annecy is 
itself an episcopal see. The cathedral church is a building 
of the sixteenth century, a single-bodied basilica in plan. In 
style it is still, within at least, of a late and r Gothic, with 

illars having discontinuous imposts. Outside the style is mixed, 
ian features coming in most The Dominican church 
follows the usual type of friars’ churches, with a very fair choir 
and apse. The outside of the nave has an odd effect given to it 
several angular buttresses which stick out from the wall where 
ere are no angles. ‘The inside gives the explanation. The 
church must have been originally without aisles; chapels have 
been added, and the walls cut through with arches at different 
times, so that the work has at different times ended at different 
points. The piers thus formed are irregular squares or parallelo- 
s; their wide soffits are painted to look like English panelling. 
Both this church and the cathedral are sadly spoiled throughout 
by the same kind of painting as at Milan. 

Neither Chambéry nor Annecy then contains any single building 
of rewarkable merit, unless we except the castle chapel at Chambéry. 
Neither of them is a 9 of any very marked historical renown. 
They belong to the class of places which, when they are seen, in- 
terest us enough to make us wish to learn something more of their 
history, not to the class of places whose history we have already 
mastered, and which we are therefore anxious to go and see. But 
the history of both of them has its place in the general history of 
a corner of Europe whose true position it seems hard to beat into 
some heads, even into some heads from which more understanding 
might have been looked for. Nor are Chambéry and Annecy wholly 
without their place in the history of art. Each supplies some 
illustrations of the steps by which medieval architecture gave 
way to revived Italian, especially when the change was in the 
hands of architects who were under the influence of both 
styles, but who did not slavishly follow any particular models. The 
cases of transition from Gothic to Renaissance which we have 
seen in our winter glim of Savoy may lead the way 
to the» buildings of a land among whose boundless wealth of 
other kinds remarkable buildings of this class may ezsily be 
forgotten. The leap from Savoy to Sicily may seem a bold one. 
Yet one Prince of Savoy made it, though he had presently to 
retrace his steps. Once, and only once, since the dismemberment 


of the elder Empire, did Savoy and Sicily acknowledge a single 
sovereign. One Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont added 
thereal crown of Roger and Frederick to the shadowy kingship 
of Cyprus and Jerusalem. We may hasten in the wake of Victor 
Amadeus from Chambéry and Annecy to his crowning-place at 
Palermo, without pledging ourselves to exchange Sicily for Sar- 
dinia on our way back. And, landed on the most renowned of 
Mediterranean islands, amid the mighty works of Dorian, Saracen, 
and Numan, we will engage not wholly to forget a later class of 
works to which the staircases of Aix and Chambéry, even the 
mixed style of the great church of Annecy, are not altogether un- 
worthy guides, 


CALLERS, 


NGLISH hospitality is justly famous, and the easy intercourse 
which is usually to be found in our country houses is prover- 

bial. If our reception of guests is not as demonstrative as that of 
Continental nations, it is at any rate honest and genial. Such is 
our self-made reputation, and it is far from being a false one. Let 
us, however, observe the habits of the inmates of our count 
mansions when they discover that somebody is coming to 
on them. When a gun is suddenly fired off at the edge of a 
rabbit warren, the flight and dispersion of its inmates is little 
more exaggerated than the stampede which takes place among 
British gentlemen and ladies when terrified by the sound 
of their front door bells; especially if there are grounds for 
fearing that the approaching visitor is a shy curate, or a 
squireen’s wife. For the moment, the wretched being asking 
admittance is regarded by all the inmates of the house as their 
common enemy. We believe that there is no instinct more deeply 
rooted in the uature of an Englishman than that of running away 
and hiding himself at the sound of his own door bell. To some 
men the dread of callers amounts almost toa monomania. We 
were once walking with one of the most hospitable men we have 
ever known in a drive leading to bis house, when carriage wheels 
were heard at a short distance on the opposite side of some trees. 
Without a moment's hesitation he plunged into a large laurel bush, 
dragging us after him. No man was fonder of entertaining than 
he, and his house was at that moment filled with guests, and yet, 
rather than face callers, he would bolt into a bush and squat under 
it like a frightened hare. 

In receiving callers servants are little less eccentric than their 
employers. ‘The latter, once caught, are tractable and polite; but 
this is by no means invariably the case with the former. Some 
butlers at best admit you with a resigned air, as if your visit were 
a very serious but unavoidable evil, and one which would put their 
master or mistress into a bad humour for the rest of the day. On 
the other hand, we are bound to own that the servant sometimes 
appears more pleased to see us than his master. Some butlers are 
addicted to the bad habit of making their expedients to avoid your 
entrance unflatteringly apparent, calling to sub-officials in per- 
fectly audible tones to “ask her ladyship whether she is at home 
to” you, or saying to another person who arrived at the same 
time as yourself, that the lady is at home, while calmly telling you 
exactly the reverse. A glorious exception to those domestics who 
lie so openly that there 1s no deception was furnished by a foot- 
man who replied, in answer to the usual interrogative, “ Yes, sir, 
master #s at home, but he is dead, sir.” Some servants tell too 
much truth. For instance, supposing we go to a house in- 
habited by A. B. (a charming person) and C. D. (an odious 
bore) and simply inquire for the former, never dreaming of 
visiting the latter. e Officious servant informs us that A. B. 
is out driving, but gratuitously remarks that C. D. is at home. It 
is at once evident that the man is of a dangerously garrulous dis- 
position, and we naturally surmise that, unless we at once rush into 
the arms of C. D., he will be told that we sinned against know- 
ledge, and absolutely refused to come in and pay our respects to him. 
We recollect a butler in a pious family who perfectly bristled with 
veracity. On calling at an early hour in the morning on a matter of 
business, we received the following information :—“ Well, master 
is at home, sir, but he is reading scripture.” The same functionary, 
on seeing a peer at the door who was renowned for the simplicity 
of his attire, went at once to his employer and told him that there 
was a person at the door “ soliciting alms.” One fault is common 
to nearly all butlers and footmen, which consists in the observance 
of a strict rule never to tell their masters or mistresses that any- 
body has called who accidentally brought no cards, however 
solemnly they may have promised todoso. Some servants have 
a natural talent for discovering which of your acquaintances you 
like to see and which you dislike. Such domestic treasures are 
invaluable. But even these paragons of perfection cannot help us 
when the cause of our objection to a call is not a dislike to the 
person, but the inconvenience of the time chusen for the visit, 

The chief reason of the common dislike to calls is that they 

nerally interrupt the receiver in some pursuit, or upset 

is plans. Even ladies rarely sit unoccupied, awaiting visitors, 
for any great length of time. When they do, the chances 
are that nobody happens to call upon them. Every man or woman 
of the slightest energy is usually engaged in some definite occu- 
pation, such as reading, writing, working, or attending to some 
matter of business or amusement. Now the intrusion of a caller 
puts an abrupt termination to all this. Without even the lux 
of “staying just to finish,” or “ reading to the end of the pharm, | 
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the employment must be at once stopped with a jolt and a jeri. 
Again, how often visitors arrive just as we are going out! Thy 
do not know, poor innocents, that our horses are waiting for us in 
the cold; that we have been anxiously looking forward to ewry 
minute of fresh air that we could get in the afternoon, after an 
entire morning spent indoors; or that our servants, wives, 
husbands, children, or friends, as the case may be, are waiting for 
us; yet not the less is this the grim truth. But even when 
friends arrive at convenient hours, it does not follow that ali will 
go smoothly. Very likely other friends make their appeararce, for 
calling seems to be a kind of epidemic, whole neighbourhoods 
taking a calling fit on the same day. The chances are that the 
first and second batch of visitors may dislike, or, if in London, 
may not know, each other; and in that case the first set will 
take a hasty departure, with a “turned out” sort of air, or 
else both will remain, and engage in that form of socis! combat 
known as “sitting each other out.” It is difficult snough to 
arrange a satisfactory dinner party, though here one can pick and 
choose one’s guests, but a chance assembly of callers isa species of 
entertainment which proves a failure ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. Yet, for all this, calls do sometimes afford a great deal 
of pleasure. When the visitor is a good caller—by which we do 
not necessarily mean a clever person, or an amiable person, but a 
proficient in the art of paying short morning visits—when the call 
is of moderate length and paid at a convenient time, it is quite 
possible that it may be the pleasantest event of the day. Calling 
1s quite a science of itself, and people who shine in other social 
phases frequently fail completely in this. It is sometimes said of 
race-horses that they are *‘ milers,” or that the “ T.Y.C. is their 
distance,” or that they “ cannot stay over a mile and a half.” And 
with equal justice it might be said of various human beings that 
this man is at his zenith in a country house, that that man is in 
his proper place at a London dinner party, and that the other is 
never so pleasant as during a morning call, The latter entertain- 
ments have this advantage, that they afford the best opportunities 
of private conversation. Ata dinner party, the probable presence 
of long-eared critics makes one reticent; at an at-home, or ball, 
the same objection applies in a modified degree, and at such 
gatherings one is liable to constant interruptions, just as the con- 
versution is beginning to grow interesting; but during a call, 
unless other visitors intrude, we meet our acquaintances abso- 
lutely alone. It is somewhat unfortunate that the days on which 
calls are most —— should be wet days, as those are the 
times at which people most rarely pay them; and it is equally to 
be regretted that the people who spend most time in calling should 
be those who have least to occupy their minds, and who are con- 
~~ the dullest and least interesting. 
ut it would be a great mistake to suppose that criticism of the 
system of morning visits is confined to the receivers; for payers 
of calls are no less fastidious. Ifsome of our acquaintances ring 
our bells with a sincere wish to see us, others devoutly hope that 
we may not be at home. We have known people on driving to a 
friend’s house vow to make a handsome donation to the next 
charity to which they may be asked to contribute, if they are 
lucky enough to find that their friend is out. It must not be 
imagined that only the called upon have to bear the burden and 
heat of the day. As a rule, men probably dislike paying calls 
even more than receiving them. The host has these advantages, 
that he has had no trouble in walking or driving to make the visit 
and that he is in his own castle and therefore more at his ease; 
but the guest has at any rate two strong points in his favour— 
namely, that he chooses the time at which the visit is made, and that 
its duration isentirely at his discretion. When once the natural 
antipathy to calling is overcome, the practice is apt to become a 
confirmed habit, or even to degenerate into a vice. The persons most 
abandoned to this pursuit can hardly be impervious, however, to 
the rebuffs which the caller has occasionally to endure. At some 
housesa looking-glass is soarranged near a window that the inmates 
can see reflected in it the i of the person standing at the door, 
and they sometimes forget that,if they approach too near the glass, 
the visitor can also see their own reflections. Select the house of one 
of pee friends where this arrangement is adopted. Ring the bell, 
and carefully watch the glass. Presently you see the face of your 
friend who has upbraided you for not coming to see him more 
frequently. Instead of his usual bland and hospitable smile, his 
ression has a savage aspect,and after staringat you fora moment 
with anything but a look of affection, he turns shortly away. 
You quite dread seeing him, as something has evidently put him 
out of humour, but bry have needlessly alarmed yourself, as the 
servant on opening the door says, “ Not at home.” Nor is it much 
more gratifying, when you are admitted to a friend’s house, to 
observe signs of the recent stampede occasioned by your advent, or 
even to catch a glimpse of a retreating foe. 
The greatest art, in connexion with this subject, is that of hint- 
ing to callers that we wish to get rid of them, without giving 
nce. We have known an old gentleman who once requested as 
a favour from a neighbour that he would be so very kind as to 
finish his call another day. But there are refinements of the 
science of ousting visitors far short of such a strong measure as 
this. It is possible by making conversation extremely brilliant for 
a short time, and then letting it suddenly flag, to give the required 
intimation very without causing offence. The 
judicious host must then care: avoid starting a fresh subject of 


conversation. Were he to introduce a new topic, he would only 
have himself to blame if his visitor were to remain on his hands for 
another expedients are sometimes 


half-hour. Even simpler 


curiously efficacious, An ingenious friend of ours has been known 
to get rid of tedious callers by merely rising to stir the fire, or, 
better still, going to the window to make remarks on what sort 
of day it is. Nevertheless there are organizations so dense as 
to be unable to perceive that their presence is no longer desired. 
For such we can suggest no remedy, except a standing order of 
“Not at home.” Many callers have not the art of leaving easily, 
and would often like to go if they could but find a fitting oppor- 
tunity of making an exit. Here is an excellent a for the 
exercise of philanthropy on the part of those skilled in speeding 
the parting guest; and on no account let them neglect it. We 
will not dwell upon the painful scenes which occur when neither 
host nor guest understands the science of terminating a call. 

A curious feature of these social encounters is that, although 
they are frequently irksome in the extreme, people fret them- 
selves amazingly unless they get plenty of them. It is a bore to 
return them, and yet to have nobody to call upon would make one 
feel very friendless. But, although the whole system of calling 
presents many anomalies, we own that we cannot suggest a better 
to take its place, or at any rate one which would be in all respects 
satisfactory. To idle persons the practice of paying calls presents 
this attraction—that it not only affords them opportunities of 
wasting their own time, but also of wasting other people’s. They 
thus have the double gratification of killing weary hours and 
obliging their acquaintances to help them in this profitable 
exercise. 


THE CAUCASUS. 


Now that the great campaign has come to an end, a glance 
at a country where the Turkish arms were at one time 
thought likely to achieve success, and where, until lately, there 
was some kind of insurrection, may be permitted. The vast 
military operations in European Turkey have naturally absorbed 
the attention of all men latterly, and the attempt made by the 
Turks on the Western Caucasus is already well-nizh forgotten ; 
while the rising in Daghestan, whatever may have been its extent, 
has attracted but small notic2. Had the natives of that region 
shown something of their ancient prowess, a widely-spread revolt 
on their part would have been a serious matter indeed for the 
Russians, who might possibly have seen the Dariel Pass, the 
direct line of communication between Transcaucasia and Russia, 
menaced by the mountaineers, What disturbance there has been 
in the Eastern Caucasus is, however, at present a mere matter of 
guesswork. There are no Special Correspondents in that wild 


district. Perhaps, even if some of those invaluable gentlemen ° 


had gone out there, the prompt removal of their heads by 
chiefs not awake to the duties of writers for a free press might 
have interfered materially with the transmission of intelligence 
respecting the state of affairs in these regions. What has been 
known has been little certainly. There has been some kind 
of rising in the Tchetchentz country, and a revolt, apparently 
more serious in its nature, in Daghestan; but whether this 
latter insurrection was widely spread, or whether it was merely 
one of those outbreaks which, in troubled times, are likely to occur 
among warlike hill tribes, and how many men were shot and 
how many villages destroyed in putting it down, is at present alto- 

ther beyond the knowledge of people with ordinary means of 
information. The Russians are not in the habit of washing their 
dirty linen in public if they can avoid doing so. Some enterprising 
traveller learned in many tongues may possibly at some future 
time astonish the world by showing that, during the Turkish war 
there was much bloodshed in these secluded valleys, and that at 
one moment the revolt of the tribes seemed likely to have a 
material effect on the campaign in Asia Minor ; but for the present 
we must be content to be ignorant of the nature and extent of the 
rising in the Eastern Caucasus. Looking at probabilities, however, 
it seems on the whole little likely that there has been at any time 
danger of such an attack from the people of that country as would 
cause serious uneasiness to the Russians, although the case might 
perhaps have been different if the Turks had drawn near enough 
to that part of the chain to give real encouragement to the inhabi- 
tants. The men of Daghestan are the most intelligent, 
and were at one time, with the exception perhaps of 
the Circassians, the most warlike of the races of the Caucasus. 
Unlike the other inhabitants of the range, they are extremely 
industrious, and have even shown themselves capable of organized 
labour requiring considerable skill. Herr von Thielman states that, 
during the war, — was able to erect a cannon foundry in 
their country. But this very intelligence, which made them 
such formidable adversaries, would, after their subjugation, enable 
them to see that the Russians were altogether too strong for them, 
that revolt at any time was likely to be hopeless, and that they 
must accept for good the rule of their conquerors. They had war 
for twenty years, and since it came to an end they seem to have 
been quite able to understand that the enemy who had vanquished 
them must be their master, and also that peace was a thing 
in itself. Since the closing defeat of 1859 there seems to have 
been no rising in the country until the recent revolt. Whatever 
the extent of this may have been, there can be no doubt that, 
before the conclusion of the war, it was entirely sup 

It attracted, as has been said, but little attention in the West, 
for few would be inclined to take much heed of the struggles of 


mountaineers in a remote chain while the vast Russian hosts were. 
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advancing towards the South ; but the attempt made by the Turks 
at an early period in the war to raise the Western Caucasus was 
watched at nrst with great interest, and was thought at one time 
to have some chance of success. It is strange that this should 
have been the case ; for nearly a quarter of a century ago the Turks 
failed to accomplish anything in that region, and during this time 
the Russian hold of the territory has assuredly not been loosened. 
Indeed, when the nature of the country and the character of the 
races who inhabit it are considered, it will be seen how little 
likelihood there was that aught could be effected by the Turkish 
arms unless a large and perfectly equipped force had been landed. 
To all appearance the only possible plan for the Turks was to 
advance by the line of railway or by the old road running from 
Poti to Tiflis, up the valley of the Rion by Kutais and over the 
Suram Pass. It was not necessary, indeed, that troops should be 
landed at Poti; but, unless this line was struck somewhere there 
was small chance of reaching Tiflis or of doing any very serious 
injury to the Russians. There is no reason for supposing that the 
people of the country which the Turks would have had to traverse 
would have made any attempt to rise in their favour. The races 
who inhabit these regions are Christians and are of the Georgian 
stock, speaking either Georgian or one of the dialects of that 
language. On the sea-shore are the Mingrelians, who 
are famous for their good looks, and who bear, it must 
be said, but a very indifferent character. They are not 
perhaps specially devoted to their present rulers; but, on the 
other hand, they have done nothing to show that they are 
at all inclined for anything like a general rebellion. Next to the 
Mingrelians come the Imeritians, a somewhat turbulent people, 
who have apparently in all times been characterized by bad 
manners, as a peculiar little patch which they wear on their heads 
had its origin, according to legend, in the impertinence of one of 
the race who was so rude as not to uncover in the presence of St. 
Peter. He and his people were in consequence doomed by the 
Apostle never to wear hats; but, like the Blue-coat boys, they 
seem very little the worse for the deprivation. The Imeritians, 
though not disinclined to occasional lawlessness, are not by any 
means widely disaffected or disposed to rise against the Govern- 
ment. After their territory is passed, Georgia itself is reached ; 
and, as the Russians have been supreme here for nearly eighty 
years, it need hardly be said that their grasp of the country is not a 
weak one. A large number of Georgians hold posts under the 
Russian Government; and, though the people generally may have 
no great love for the alien race, there is no cause whatever for 
thinking that, after so long a lapse of time, they are at all 
inclined to make any attempt to recover their ancient independence 
or that they would join an invader who entered their country. 


‘One other race should be mentioned, the Suanetians, or Swane- 


thians, or Swanny—for their name is spelt in all three ways—who 
inhabit a district some distance north of the route which has been 
described. They require some notice as having been not long be- 
fore the present war in partial revolt against the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is very unlikely, however, that a foreign army would 
receive any assistance from them. The revolt had its origin 
apparently in the fact that some of their lands were surveyed, 
which they regarded as a preliminary to contiscation. They are 
little inclined to come out of their own territory, and in it they 
would view Russians, Turks, or any other people who presented 
themselves with perfectly impartial dislike, and with equal desire 
todo them barm if they could. In all probability an invading 
general would scarcely attempt to communicate with this amiable 
le. 

It may be taken as clear, then, that if a Turkish force had ad- 
vanced along the road from Poti to Tiflis, there would have been no 
chance of the Transcaucasian races, through whose country the at- 
tacking army passed, rising against the Russians, and it must be 
borne in mind that, as already stated, these races are Christian, and 
that they belong to a very bigoted Church, so that between them and 
the Mohammedans there would not be religious sympathy, but 
strong religious antipathy. It may beasked, however, whether the 
Turks who landed at Soukhoum Kaleh, which lies some distance 
north of Poti and much nearer the chain, could not, irom their 
landing-place, have crossed the range and joined the Mohammedan 
tribes who inhabit the northern slopes of the mountains, or 
whether they might not have advanced direct to the eastwards 
from Soukhoum without entering Transcaucasia. Either of these 
courses may on a first glance at the map seem to have been feasible, 
but ate neither could have been followed with the smallest 
chance of success. ‘To cross to the northern side would in 
all likelihood have been found impracticable even for irregular 
troops. Two passes lead from Soukhoum Kaleh over the range; 
but they are not such as the most lightly equipped army could 
traverse without immense difficulty. ven if the Turkish 
soldiers and the Circassians had succeeded in making their way 
over the mountains, it is doubtful whether they could have 
eflected anything. They would have found themselves among 
Mohammedans, it is true, who would probably have been friendly 
to them, but not inclined to carry their friendship to the extent 
of fighting for them. The inhabitants of the great Kuban Valley 
are too well off to want to do battle with the Russians, and 
further east the Tartars who inhabit the northern slopes have now 
become extremely pacitic. It must not be forgotten that Schamyl 
appealed in vain to the people of this part of the Caucasus to rise 

ainst their foreign masters. If from Soukhoum Kaleh the 
Turks had attempted to strike to the east along the southern side 
of the chain, it may be said with certainty that they could have 


alvanced but a very little way. Their march would have been 
through a part of Abkhasia which is now utterly deserted, so that 
nosupplies could have been obtained in it, and everything must 
hare come from the coast, while the nature of the country is svch 
as © present almost insuperable obstacles to the advance of a body 
of men who would have to traverse a series of lofty ridges and deep 
valleys covered by a dense and trackless forest. Unable to strike 
to the north or to the east, the only course open to the Turks was 
to mach to the south, and to advance on Kutais. This, it was sup- 
posed at the time, they attempted to do, and it was even stated 
that they were in possession of the railway; but the report was 
never confirmed, and from the confused accounts of their move- 
ments which appeared, it was not possible to tell how far they had 
been abl: to advance. Such of the Abkhasians as were left in the 
country %ose when the Turks landed, but this miserable remnant 
of an unhappy race seems to have been of little service to their 
allies, A\l that can be said with certainty of the invading troops 
is that afte a time they found that it was impossible for them to 
achieve anything, and that the expedition came to a somewhat 
inglorious conclusion. It may be doubted, however, whether 
much more could have been done, or whether the leaders were 
greatly to be blamed. As has been shown, the difficulties in their 
way were corsiderable, and the expectation that there would be a 
revolt throughout the Caucasus because the Turks had captured a 
port on the Back Sea coast was due only to ignorance of the 
country. The real danger which the Russians had to fear was 
a general rising of the Tchetchentz and the men of Daghestan, but 
these races were not likely to be very deeply stirred by events 
happening at a great distance from them of which they only heard 
uncertain rumours. Unfortunately for the Turks, the people who 
might possibly have been willing to give them real aid were just 
the people they could not get near. If a considerable force had 
advanced along the valley of the Rion, seized Kutais, and moved 
steadily towards Tiflis, great results might have followed ; but the 
Turks were never in a position to send a large force for this pur- 
pose, and they cannot therefore be very severely blamed for 
having done so little. Russia holds the country with a strong 
hand, and even in those parts of it where some of the old fire may 
yet smoulder it seems doubtful whether there will ever be a serious 
outburst again. 

It is impossible to quit this subject without mention of a fact 
in the history of the Caucasus, not bearing on the present war, 
but highly interesting as showing the ways of the Czars, In the 
year 1800 Russia annexed the ancient kingdom of Georgia; and in 
the fullowing year the Emperor Alexander, in order that his new 
subjects might understand his motives, issued to them a pro- 
clamation, from which the following extract is given in Captain 
Telfer's work :— 

Ce n’est pas pour accroitre nos forces, ce n’est pas dans des vues d’intérét 

ou pour étendre les limites d’un empire déja si vaste, que nous acceptons le 
fardeau du tréne de Géorgie; le sentiment de notre dignité, ’honueur, 
l’humanité, seuls nous ont imposé le devoir sacré de ne pas résister aux cris 
de souffrance partis de votre sein, de détourner de vos tétes les maux qui 
vous affligent, et d'introduire en Géorgie un gouvernement fort, capable 
d’administrer la justice avec équité, de protéger la vie et les biens de 
chacun, et d’étendre sur tous l’égide de la loi. 
We have heard something very like this of late. How sad is the 
lot of these unwilling conquerors, these crowned victims of fate, 
always thus constrained by charity and love of their kind to 
annex territory the possession of which has no charm for their 
gentle and unambitious natures ! 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRAVELLER IN SPAIN. 


Sige books of travels in Spain—the best among a con- 
siderable number—remain to us from the seventeenth century, 
which are like so many landmarks of the state of the country at 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of that distastrous hundred 
years of Spanish history. Howell's Letters from Valencia and 
Barcelona in 1621, and from Madrid in 1623, contain the observa-~ 
tions of a shrewd, good-tempered man of the world, not without 
poetical feeling, and with a keen and generally humorous sense 
of political motives and situations. The letters from Madrid are 
famous because from them were gathered long ago some of the 
more amusing details concerning ‘‘ Baby Charles” and the Spanish 
match, the stiffness of the Court, the horror of the old Marquis 
and Duennas in attendance, as the figure of the over-eager lover is 
seen descending the Infanta’s garden wall ; the gossip of the Madrid 
populace, and so forth—details long since collected and given their 

roper place in the history of that strange episode of Charles's 
fife. of which Mr. Gardiner is the best and latest exponent. 
Howell was well inclined to the match, in which he more 
than one interest at stake, and well inclined to Spain and the 
Spanish people in general. Writing toa friend from Valencia in 
the spring of 1621, he pities him for not enjoying with him the 
fragrance, the wealth of fruit, the heavenly climate of the Cid’s old 
conquest. So flowery is the country, he says, that “‘ when one is 
at sea, if the wind blow from the shore, he may smell this soil 
before he comes in sight of it many leagues off by the strong 
odoriferous scent it casts”—a fact which Evelyn, coasting along 
the Riviera twenty-one years later, recordsin almost the same 
words of that other Lk of Mediterranean shore, “ whence, the 
wind blowing as it did, might perfectly be smelt the joys of Italy 
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in the perfume of o , citron, and jasmine flowers fo: 
divers leagues seaward.” sides his admiration for the climats, 
Howell speaks a of the people, and will not admit tle 
degeneracy and depopulation which was beginning to be ramourd 
of Spain in Europe. He dwells on the abundant population of 
Madrid—e amen its numbers as much as his successor 
Aarsens de Sicame yck afterwards underrated them—on the 
fifteen thousand students at Salamanca, and on the extent of the 
Spanish colonies. He is always on the watch, too, to defend Spain 
against the jealousy of France, and one foresees that he will not 
welcome a French Princess of Wales with eagerness. “ The 
Labradors, or country swains, here are sturdy and rationa’ men; 
nothing so simple and servile as the French peasant, whois born 
an chams.” And again:—“The French in a slighting wsy com- 
we [this] Monarchy to a Beggar's Cloak made up of Patches. 

ey are patches indeed, but such as France hath not the like!” 
The East Indies, Peru, Mexico, Naples, and Milan—these are all 
patches, but patches of rich stuff nobly embroidered, and, “if 
these patches were in one peece, what would become of her cloak 
embroidered with flower de luce ? ” 

At the end ofthe century comes Mme. d’Aulnoy, with her lively 
accounts of personal adventure, her Frenchwoman’s wit dragging 
out into clear relief the social and political degradation of a once 
great nation. Between her Relation d'une voyage d Espagne, how- 
ever, and Howell’s Letters, we have another joumal of travel, 
more just than either, and recording the impressions of a man of 
higher general cultivation than Howell—the Voyage d Espagne 
of the Dutchman Aarsens de Sommerdyck, made in 1655, and 
published at Paris ten years afterwards. The book had 
an immediate success, running into four editions in two 
years, and has been often quoted since. Buckle made 
use of it in his famous indictment of Spain and Spanish 
intellect in the second volume of his book; and the historian of 
Spanish literature turns to it fora lively account of the stage of 

drid at the time, especially of an auto which Aarsens saw per- 
formed on Corpus Christi Day, and which was almost certainly 
one of Calderon’s. The book, however, deserves to be known to 
others than —— Its French certainly is far from perfect, 
and in the Elzevir edition of 1667 is still further disfigured by 
numerous misprints. The unnamed editor of the 1667 edition— 
mo the Count d’Aulnoy—writing under the shadow of the 

rench Academy, speaks of its “termes surannez” and “ ex- 
pressions provinciales” which he had endeavoured to amend, and 
excuses its author by the fact of the enormous advances in correct- 
ness and elegance made by the French language during the ten 
years which had ela since it was written. The occasional 
awkwardness of the French does not, however, interfere with the 
effectiveness of the book, even as far as style is concerned. In all 
the larger matters of style Aarsens had the true French gifts— 
power of arrangement, pvint, and variety of tone. Few men tell a 
Story better, or know how to give a livelier picture of merry- 
making streets, and pious festivals, of the solemn Spanish pageants 
which to a foreigner are never quite free from a touch of absurdity, 
of the pompous Spanish Grandee whose soul hangs upon a privilege 
or a title, of the Queen dining in public with a clown to divert 
her, at whose tricks Spanish etiquette forbids her to laugh. All 
this he can do almost as well as Mme. d’Aulnoy, though he is 
never perhaps quite as broadly amusing. But he had higher 
qualities than these, as one might expect from a Dutchman 
of those days, born amidst an heroic national struggle and in- 
heriting a splendid national triumph. He does not like the 
Spaniards—a sentiment on his part not hard to understand—but as 
soon as the time comes for serious discussion, he endeavours to 
judge them truly ; and in his constant attempt to get at the bottom 
of things we see the worth and solidity of character which were 
then, and have always been, the best Dutch characteristics, 
Without this habit of close and in the main just observation his 
book indeed would have little value historically ; for his tour was 
by no means an extensive one, and he saw little or nothing of the 
country populations. Entering Spain by St. Jean de Luz, Irun, 
and Burgos, he spent some time at Madrid, where he made a good 
many acquaintances, and then returned, vid Alcala, Calatayud, 
ossa, Pampelona, and Roncesvaux, into France. The sunny 
and opulent Andalusia remained unknown to him, and the three 
—_ towns in Spain—Seville (“ Sevilla, quien no ha visto, no 
visto maravilla”), Cordova, and Granada—have no place in his 
notes. The manners of the Court and the capital, the details of 
Spanish administration, the causes of Spain’s decline, the débris of 
the Northern Constitutions these are what seem to have occupied 
him ; and we can well imagine the fascinated interest with which 
a Dutchman, seven years after the Peace of Miinster, must have 
ied into the inner weaknesses and corruptions of the great 
lossus who had so long bestrid Europe. 

He introduces his book modestly and well in the opening chapter, 
where he and his two pupils—he was evidently the travelling 
tutor of two young Dutchmen of good family—are described as 
travelling from Italy to Spain, wd Provence, in the spring of 
1655. As soon as he crossed the frontier, he tells us he n to 
take notes, and the object of his present narrative is to disentangle 
the confasion of his note-book, and to put together a continuous 
history for his own benefit and that of his fellow-travellers :— 


In a narrative going over so much ground, not only of things that I saw 
and whieh happened to us, but also of all that I heard and about which I 
endeavoured to get the best information, it will not be wonderful if there 
are places where I shall aps be,telling falsehoods without lying, or 
blundering without 


kn g it; but as this writing is destined only for 


those who watched its foundations laid and its materials collected, to serve 
us as a memorial of one part of the time which we have now for six years 
been employing in studying the world in the great and true school of travel, 
the mistakes which may be found in it, committed or imputed, will be stains 
of little account, and which as we find them out we may remedy. Still I 
have endeavoured to sin either personally or by deputy as little as possible, 
and what I put down in the evening of the divers things and people I had 
seen in the day I always went over again the next morning, enquiring of 
those persons who I thought might undeceive me if I had been ill-informed, 
and asking for better explanations when those which had been given me 
seemed illegitimate. In this way I succeeded in satisfying, well or ill, the 
curiosity which possessed me to know in its own abode this subtle and 
imperious nation. 

The first chapters are filled with the grievances of Spanish inns, 
which were then very much what, except in a few great towns, 
they are now, and with the adventures of the journey to Madrid. 
Some of the scenes on the road are what Van Ostade might have 
painted—outspoken, sometimes coarse, but always simple and 
vivid. Aarsens, indeed, was neither poet nor historian. Burgos 
with its past and its cathedral scarcely draws a sentence from him, 
and the chapter which its name heads is mainly devoted to an 
amusing scene for all the world like a Dutch picture—the three 
Dutchmen dining with a Burgos merchant, in the background the 
wife in bed, in the front Aarsens cudgelling his brain for Spanish 
phrases, and vainly endeavouring to relish the be-peppered and be- 
saffroned fare. Then comes Madrid with its palaces, its prisons, 
and its theatre, and Aarsens’s keen wits are amply employed in 
deciphering this new society. Here is a selection from his re- 
marks on the comedy of Madrid. One sees that the writer had 
but “ newly crept out” of the great school of French comedy, and 
regarded all that he saw upon the Spanish stage as so many 
extravagances which the audiences of Paris had long since learnt 
to despise :— 

For ordinary Comedy we have he re two Theatres in which there are plavs 
every day. The Actors only take for themselves about a sou and a half 
from each person. As much goes to the Hospital, and then for standing 
room on the benches one pays about two sous, which are for the town to 
which the Theatres belong; to sit down costs seven French sous, so that 
altogether the Play costs about fifteen sous. 

As to the composition and sentiments of the pieces, I can say nothing 
worth hearing, my acquaintance with the language being not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable me to follow poetry, which is always made up of the 
least common expressions. The acting is worth almost nothing, for with 
the exception of one or two persons who succeed, none of the rest have 
either the air or the genius of the true Comedian. They do not play by 
candle-light, but in broad davlight, which prevents their scenes from being 
effective. The dresses of the men are neither rich nor appropriate. 
A Roman or Greek scene, for instance, is represented in Spanish dress. 
All those plays which I saw were composed of only three Acts called 
Jornadas. . . The populace is so devoted to this amusement, that it is 
extremely difficult to get places. The best ones are always taken before- 
hand, which seems to me to show that there is considerable idleness in this 
country, since in Paris itself, where the performances are not daily, one 
does not see so much eagerness for the Play. 


In a short tract bound up with the 1667 edition of Aarsens, 
called “ Relation de Estat et Gouvernement d’Espagne,” and 
not by De Sommerdyck, as Ticknor supposed, there is a more 
minute account of these every-day performances, which must be dis- 
tinguished of course from the autos, which were acted upon tem- 

rary stages in the streets and squares, first of all on 

orpus Christi Day and for about a month afterwards. 
From this description we get a better idea than Aarsens gives 
us of the open courtyard, surrounded by rejas, or latticed windows, 
in which the plays were performed, of the turbulent citizen 
audiences, and of the public rooms, or corrales, where butchers, 
bakers, and shoemakers, adorned with swords and poignards and 
addressing one another as Caballeros, walked up and down dis- 
cussing the play, and lauding or damning itas their fancy led them. 
There is more information to be got out of Aarsens’s account of the 
Autos and of the famous procession of Corpus Christi Day, with 
its giants and monsters, including the horrible Tarasea or dragon, 
so well known in Spanish pageantry. But even here it is only a 
matter of outsides. Calderon's verse, even if Aarsens had been able 
to follow the quick-spoken Spanish, would have had no magic for 
him; and the real impression made upon him by the passionate 
Southern crowd, intent upon its favourite amusement, is in the 
end an unfavourable and contemptuous one. ‘“ Cette badine dévo- 
tion—plus grotesque & ceux qui la voyent que je ne scaurois repré- 
senter,” he calls it, and probably ninety-nine foreigners out of a 
hundred would have agreed with him. 

It is not in matters of this kind that Aarsens’s strength as 
an observer lies. His interests were those of the practical 
man of the world, and it is in his careful descriptions of 
the machinery of government, of the Court customs and cere- 
monial, as far as he saw them, of the Escurial and 
Aranjuez, of the causes of the decline of Spanish industry, and 
especially in his portraits of the leading men of the country, that 
we get his best writing. Unluckily the introductions expected by 
the party only arrived a short time before they were to leave 
Madrid, so that Aarsens did not see as much of the great people of 
the capital as he might have done: but he has left us an interesting 
account of Don Luis de Haro, Philip 1V.’s Minister, of whom 
he had an audience, of the Count de Fignerande, late Spanish 
Plenipotentiary at Miinster, and of nearly the leading 
diplomatic personages. Don Luis de Haro he represents as 
much more popular ae his pee, the pee Olivares, and 
as possessing a more lasting influence over both king and le. 
won the ‘King’s fancy and affection, ‘equi west 

ue la fleur de l'arbre que mille accidents font tomber,” but Don 
Luis had succeeded in gaining his understanding and making him- 
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self intellectually necessary to him. Olivares’s Ministry he com- 
with the ascendency of the Duke de Luynes over Louis XIII, 
n Luis’s power with that of Cardinal Richelieu—a parallel 
which, as he works it out, is better and truer than it sounds, though 
it is no doubt unfair to Olivares. Another able chapter is devoted 
to tions on the future relations of Spain and England, on 
the tector’s policy, and on the probabilities of war. Comi 
from a Dutchman at that time, the careful distinctions he draws 
between the nature of the naval power of the Dutch and that of 
the English, and the estimate which he gives of the advan 
that England derived in the general politics of Europe from her 
maritime supremacy, have a peculiar interest. We have not space to 
uote anything from his discussion of the probable effects upon 
$ in of a war with England, in the course of which he tells us 
t the English merchants were by far the most numerous and 
the richest of the foreign traders in the Peninsula at the time ; 
but our survey of his book would be incomplete without some ex- 
tracts from his last chapter, where, after a hurried - through 
Aragon, he takes his last look at Spain from the mees. The 
Justicia, the strange Aragonese oath of allegiance, the remains of 
the Aragonese Constitution, the character and political influence of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, these have been occupying him almost to 
the last page of his note-book, though there is Roncesvaux to be 
crossed and Roland to be saluted. But for Roland and Roncesvaux 
this unpoetical and practical man has small sympathy, and the 
traditions and relics current in the famous valley only excite his 
contempt. When he reaches the summit of the Pass, however, 
and looks down, himself a child of neither, upon France on the 
one hand, and Spain on the other, he rises for an instant into a 
tone higher and more imaginative than he has as yet allowed him- 
self, and our last impression of Aarsens becomes one of serious 
respect and liking :— 
When we had arrived at the summit of the mountain of Roncesvaux— 
“ egregia contemplatione pavimus animum”—we stopped a while to consider 
on the one side Spain which we had just left, on the other France into 
which we were about to enter. On that appeared an arid and scorched 
landscape, where mountains, showing only the bare rock, hid but a few 
scattered plains and valleys, where there was some green and a few marks 
of cultivation. On this our eyes beheld, as it were, a garden, where 
nature had disposed her heights and depths, her lands, her plains, her 
valleys, only to vary and minister to the fine spectacle of an almost univer- 
sal fertility. It seemed as if in the one the day of judgment would find 
nothing left to burn, whereas in the other the flames which are to kindle the 
funeral pyre of the world will be the last extinguished, since in that, 
the fire of heaven had already fallen and half consumed it, while in this, 
heaven has but breathed upon it a beneficent warmth, which only burns 
to vivify. 
He goes on to inquire into the causes of this difference between 
the agriculture of the Labrador whom Howell praises and that of 
the French peasant “who is born in chains.” The coy Southern 
soil only requires to be rightly wooed to yield the harvests of the 
South. The rivers indeed are few, and the sun fierce, but after all— 


It is not so much Spain’s fault, if I may be allowed so to speak, as that of 
her inhabitants. If they were a little more industrious, if instead of 
breathing smoke beside their miserable hearths they cultivated the land a 
little better, and were not ashamed to practise the mechanical arts, she 
would be to them a liberal mother of all that is required for the mainte- 
nance of life, whether food or clothing. 


There were deeper causes, however, even than these at work for 
the new perdida de Espaiia, which had begun before Aarsens’s 
day, and of which our own has not seen the end; and, after a 
most just and eloquent comparison of the national genius of the 
two countries, we come upon the true mind of the Netherlander, 
hidden from us throughout the book, and even now expressed 
— studious moderation, probably because the book first appeared 
at Paris :— 


Not to linger further over the consideration of a policy which contains 
folds and recesses quite peculiar to itself, I will only add that, coming to 
the general maxims on which the nation’s conduct proceeds, one finds that 
there is much to correct in her Catholicism—that is to say, in that excess of 
zeal, real or apparent, which she display: in matters of religion. It is 
evident that often this is a fire which only flames to her hurt, and that she 
might indeed be consumed by it before she has converted those whom she 
wishes thereby to attach to her interests. The Popes do not favour her the 
more on account of it; rather Pr suspect her passion for the Church of 
a touch of human infirmity, which only aims at Heaven for the sake of 
making oy Ay earth. In fact, her constant resolve, to which she seems, 
as it were, bound by oath, not to allow any Protestants within her borders, 
and to persecute them even in their own, is a weapon in her armoury which 
has been too well examined by Catholics themselves for them not to know 
its just price and value, and is too well understood by those whom she 
attacks for them not to perceive that, under a pretence of fine principles, 
she is plotting their destruction and ruin for the satisfaction of her own 
ambition, and for the attainment of that great end at which she is accused 
of aiming—the massing into one whole so many different States, and so 
giving a Head to Christendom. Let her, however, consider whether, in 
the present state of Europe and thepresent situation of Christianity there, 
this is not a dream which she ought to cast aside. The two parties are 
almost equal. If they met in the shock of battle, with all the mass of their 
forces, the victory would waver long hither and thither, upon whichever 
side she might range herself ; and perhaps after all she might not gain her 
point were she backed by all the legions of Rome. Let her cease to en- 
tangle temporal interests with religion which did not descend from heaven 
to poy dpe in one word, let her make fewer signs of the Cross 
against Protestants, 

Her ascendency in Europe, her equality with France, all might 

be recovered, rd only, “ by a holy ravishment of wisdom (un satnt 

ravissement de prudence), she were to resolve no longer to 

pursue a course of open hatred, and to handle no more with perse- 

cution, fire, and sword a matter which ought to be the object of 

prayer, persuasion, and fair speech. 


A FRENCH ABBE ON RITUALISM. 


HE current number of the Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by the Abbé Martin, giving “a Roman Catholic View of 
Ritualism,” which is worth noting, and we may add—for reasons 
that will appear presently—noting with satisfaction on more grounds 
tha one. It is something, in the first place, to find a French 
priet among the contributors to that periodical, in face of the silly 
clanour lately raised by our own Ultramontane journals against 
Catholics, and especially Catholic ecclesiastics, venturing to write 
in what are designated Protestant and infidel organs—that is, 
organs not exclusively Roman Catholic—or, in other words, ven- 
turing to come out of their isolation and take part in the common 
literature and thought of their country. But the Abbé has not 
only risen above a dictation, supposed to be inspired by authority, 
to whica his English brethren are reputed to have succumbed ; he 
has also shown a laudable superiority to the ordinary spirit and 
methods of Ultramontane polemics in the treatment of his subject. 
Whether the Ritualistic or Anglo-Catholic movement—the terms 
are used aa synonymous throughout this paper—is a good or a bad 
thing may of course fairly be disputed; but it is too respectable 
and important a movement to be dismissed with mere sneers or 
abuse, and such language comes with a peculiarly ill grace from those 
who must on their own showing have a great deal in common with 
the objects of their vituperation. Nevertheless it is a patent fact, as 
the Abbé Martin points out, that “ Ritualism has been assailed at once 
by Protestantsand Catholics,” and often most fiercely by the latter. 
On the explanation of their indiscriminate bitterness we may have 
a word to say presently. But meanwhile it is creditable to the 
candour and city of the Abbé Martin that he has adopted a 
different method « of procedure. It has evidently been his aim first 
to acquaint himself as well as he can with the details of what he 
declares to be one of the most interesting subjects for consideration 
of the day, and then to form an impartial estimate of the move- 
ment asa whole. It is remarkable that a foreigner_should have 
been so successful in the first part of the task. The Abbé has not 
only studied the Ritualist organs, as well as the Record and the 
Rock, all of which he quotes, to sume purpose; he has also taken 
pains to ascertain by personal observation the character of the 
services and congregations of the Ritualist churches. Thus we 
are informed, quite correctly, that at one well-known church there 
are as many male as female communicants, and that the majority 
of the men are from twenty to thirty years old and belong to the 
trading or working classes. Whether the general estimate given of 
the strengh and prospects of the movement is equally accurate may 
perhaps os questioned; it errs however, if at all, on the side 
of being too favourable, as a criticism from a different point 
of view in another magazine of this month errs in an oppo- 
site direction; but both alike contain many elements of truth. 
As we have referred in passing to the article in Fraser's Magazine 
we may just observe that the writer, who appears generally to be 
well informed, makes a strange blunder, or rather series of 
blunders, in speaking of the nickname of “ Puseyite ” as “ coming 
to be applied to the party from the fact that, just at the time when 
its corporate existence became apparent to the public at large, and 
when therefore a name was wanted, Dr. Pusey put forth a defence 
of its doctrines and practices in a Letter to Bishop Blomfield. The 
Letter to Bishop Blomfield was published in 1851, when theGorham 
controversy was at its height, at least ten years after “ the corporate 
existence of the party” had become abundantly manifest to the 
public and the name of Puseyite had been fixed upon it, though 
many people wondered why the name of Mr. Newman, who was 
then its leader, had not been chosen instead. It would be much 
nearer the truth to say that in 1851 the nickname was beginning 
to fall into the disrepute which its inaccuracy and offensive per- 
sonality well deserved. On one point the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant critics of the movement are agreed; both perceive 
that it has made itself felt beyond the limits of the Anglican 
Church. “It has extended,’ says the Abbé, “to the Dissenting 
communities, and to the Wesleyans in particular.” But he con- 
fines himself mainly to tracing its operation within the Church, 
and here it would be difficult tor an external, if not hostile, obser- 
ver to pay a less grudging tribute to its character and success :-— 
Nor is there any doubt that Ritualism is on the increase, and that its 
progress has been remarkable, first in England, then in America, and 
finally in all the English Colonies. It has been assailed on every side, at 
once by Protestants and Catholics; the former have threatened to extin- 
guish it by the strong hand of the law, “to put it down,” while the latter 
have admitted that the imputations made against it were just; and yet, 
in spite of contempt on the one hand, and persecution on the other, 
Ritualism advances. It advances, undaunted either by the blows which 
were inflicted yesterday, or by those which threaten on the morrow. Not 
long since, a law directed against Ritualism was passed, and all the vigour 
of the ancient laws was exhausted against its bravest representatives. This 
new law has been put in force; some clergy have been deprived of their 
livings, and the same fate is preparing for others ; yet, in spite of all these 
alarming facts, and those yet more alarming which are still imminent, I 
repeat that Ritualism still advances, and advances with rapid strides, 
After quoting the testimony of the Church Review and the Rock, 
and a pastoral of the Bishup of Winchester, as showing that “ in 
the Episcopate itself, generally so hostile to Ritualism, a more 
moderate tone, a kind of cunversion, has insensibly been produced,” 
the Abbé sums up by observing that he could cite a thousand facts 
to prove that “ the future is in the hands of the High Church, and 
of Ritualism, which forms its vanguard”; its progress is “ an 
ascertained fact, and the future of the Anglican Church belongs to 
it.” We are not discussing now how far this view is a correct 
one ; but it is certainly remarkable as coming from such a quarter, 
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and the more so as it will presently appear that the writer is far 
from sharing the illusion, not uncommon among his Ultramontane 
countrymen, of the approaching “ conversion of England” to the 


tit is more interesting to notice his explanation of the 
phenomenon which has so much impressed him than his account 
of it. Roman Catholics are very apt to reserve their bitterest 
taunts for that class of Protestants—as they are never tired of 
calling them—who most nearly approximate to their own standard 
of practice and belief, and whom it therefore pleases them to regard 
as exceptionally foolish and dishonest. The Abbé takes an exactly 
opposite line. He considers the strength of Ritualism to lie 
in its being a reaction against Protestantism, which is explained 
to bea purely negative conception, embracing whatever opposes 
Catholic belief, whether within or without the Christian pale, 
according to the well-known statement of Strauss’s latest work, 
“We are no longer Christians, but still continue to be Protes- 
tants.” This negation, which cannot satisfy the cravings of the 
human mind, Ritualism meets by reasserting the principle of posi- 
tive belief, and hence its leaders appeal to the Vincentian rule, 
quod semper, ubique, quod ab omnibus, and insist that they 
are “Catholics, but not Roman Catholics.” The rule of St. 
Vincent is “a d principle,” and has enabled them to regain 
much of Catholic doctrine, but it is to the practical rather than 
the doctrinal side of the movement that we must look for the 
secret of its power, inasmuch as “ the people judge of doctrines by 
the works they produce.” The Anglicanism of a former day was 
learned and decorous, but it was deficient in‘ earnestness, and its 
clergy notably lacked “the apostolic spirit.” This want “ Neo- 
Anglicanism” has set itself to supply, and with considerable suc- 
cess, the recovered apostolic doctrines having brought back with 
them the — they represent. And this explains at once the 
P of the Anglo-Catholic movement, and the Low Church 
and Broad Church hostility which it has provoked. The Ritualists 
can always meet that attack by pointing to the respective fruits of 
the rival systems, and “the reply is valid and unanswerable.” 
Their bitterest enemies, including “the bishops who persecute 
them,” are constrained to acknowledge its force :— 

The minister has no longer been only a man of letters ; he has become a 
shepherd once more, and a shepherd of souls; he has taken an interest in 
the moral welfare of his flock; he has gone after the sheep who had erred 
and gone astray ; he has found his way to the cottage and the hovel, to the 
lodging-house and the prison. Good works of all kinds have been established; 
schools have been founded for the poor and ignorant ; and where torpor and 
8 tion formerly prevailed, we note the certain signs of energy and life. 
licanism has in this way also made itself Catholic; and it is chiefly 
_— means that it has regained its empire over the masses and the poor. 

e people have understood that the Church was working for them, and the 
poor have no longer felt that they were alone. The artisan has recognized 
a feeling of goodwill towards him, and all these classes have been drawn 
towards the religion they had ignored. 

The apostolic spirit is the great power of Ritualism. To that spirit, 
wherever it is known and well represented, its popularity is due. When 
the people have a consoling sense of the devoted and self-sacrificing efforts 
which are made for them, they need nothing more, and say with the sure 
instinct with which God has endowed the heart of man: “There is the 
way, the truth, and the life.” 


But if the hostility of Protestants is intelligible enough, it 
remains to inquire why Roman Catholics should be so vehemently 
— to the movement, and “it is impossible to deny that 

itualists have not been treated by Catholics as they seem to de- 
serve.” A tone has in fact been pe ie towards them by “ certain 
members of the Catholic Church” which is “ neither Christian nor 
— ”; nay, which is positively “ unchristian.” Why is this? 

Abbé’s languageis naturally guarded, butitis pretty clearthatone 
main object of his article is to administer a quiet but very emphatic 
rebuke to what Dr. Newman has called the “ insolent and aggressive 
faction ” at present dominant in his own Church. Their narrow 
and intolerant spirit is abundantly exhibited in their treatment of 
those among their own coreligionists who disagree with them, but 
it also finds expression in their attitude of scornful virulence 
towards those without who might seem primd facie to have some 
claim on their forbearance, if not on their sympathy. One reason for 
this is s ted by the Abbé in which there is much force. The 
stream of conversions to Rome which ran so strongly some twenty 
or thirty years ago has, from whatever cause, been at least “ tem- 
porarily checked.” No doubt one explanation of this, though the 
writer is hardly willing to admit it, may be found in the definition 
of Papal infallibility. And it is indeed noteworthy that, while he 
cites the language of leading Ritualists, lay and clerical, who 
appeal expressly to the “‘grand principle ”—as he himself terms 
it—of the Vincentian rule against the Vatican dogmas, he admits 
the “ importance ” of the question they have thus raised, but makes 
no attempt to answer them. He does however dwell on two other 
causes of this comparative cessation of secessions, and he agrees 
with his Ultramontane brethren that Ritualism is one of them, 
though he entirely denies their right on that account to vilif 
the Ritualists, and to maintain the paradox that “if they will 
not advance, it is better they should retreat and fall back 
into Protestantism”; that is, should abandon a system which er 
Aypothesi contains many important elements of truth for one of mere 
negation or misbelief. On any intelligible principle his coreligion- 
ists must acknowledge that he is obviously right. But then it is 
commonly said among French Ultramontanes that “ the conversion 
of England in a mass” would speedily follow if these troublesome 
Ritualists did not stand in the way; aud it therefore becomes 
to remind those who are not quite beyond the reach of 
Teagon this is “a chimera, an illusion which three days’ 


journey on the other side of the Channel is to dissipate,” 
and that the event they fondly anticipate “ would be the greatest 
and most apparent miracle the world has yet seen.” He has some- 
thing more to remind them of too, and that is that, whatever may 
be the infiuence of Ritualism, they are themselves doing their best 
to render any such miracle doubly impossible. The hint is con- 
veyed in cautious but very significant language :— 

Before I proceed, is it not expedient to ask Catholicsif Ritualism is the 

only cause of this check or retreat, and if they themselves have not in some 
degree contributed towards it. Is not there one truth which, set forth in- 
accurately or without reserve, has wounded to the quick a people which are 
loyal and just, but jealous and susceptible on some pvints? The innovations 
in ritual which have been brought forward may have been injudicious, or 
at any rate unfortunate, and prudence would have enjoined reticence in 
religious manifestations which, good in themselves and excellent for other 
nations, astonish, alarm, and irritate a nation unaccustomed to their use for 
the last three centuries. It might have been possible to go more slowly, to 
make essentials the first object, and to advance by degrees, leaving it to 
time and reflection to prepare minds and hearts to accept with joy and 
gratitude more varied and complete forms of worship. fore we cast a 
stone at the Ritualists, it would be well for Catholics to examine their con- 
sciences, and to see if they have nothing with which to reproach themselves. 
It seems to me that these questions are not out of place, and that they may 
provoke more than one sotnetlon salutary to the good of the Church and 
the salvation of souls. 
And this paragraph derives additional force from a pointed refer- 
ence which follows to the moderation of “the late regretted 
Cardinal Wiseman,” in which those who can read between the 
lines will not fail to detect a significant allusion to his present 
successor. 

Meanwhile it is obvious that, if there is really no such thing as 
Catholicism apart from Rome—which is of course the writer's own 
view—* Ritualism is helping the Catholic cause, even while for 
the moment it seems to paralyse it.” And if their own hypothesis 
be accepted and they are to remain Catholics without being Roman 
Catholics, still they are promoting a higher and better standard of 
religious faith and practice than is ordinarily recognized among 
Protestants. This appears to be the Abbé’s conclusion, and it is 
to be desired rather than expected that those whom he addresses may 
be induced to accept it. We are not concerned here to examine 
the precise accuracy of his estimate of the movement which 
he has undertaken to investigate, or how far he has distinguished 
with sufficient care its various phases; but when it is remem- 
bered that the writer is an alien both in country and communion 
to those whom he criticizes, his appreciation of their position must 
be regarded as certainly generous and substantially just. Of one 
thing at all events there can be no doubt, and that is that, 
if his coreligionists elsewhere could be persuaded to adopt a 
tone in dealing with outsiders more like his own, they would 
greatly benefit a cause which ought to be equally dear to the 
members of every communion, whether Englishmen or I'rench- 
men, and that is the cause of Christian charity, of courtesy, and of 
common sense, 


MATHURIN CORDIER. 


N the short dedicatory letter prefixed to his commentary 
on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Thessalonians, Calvin 
eratefully acknowledges his debt as a thinker and writer 
in Latin to the once renowned Mathurin Cordier :—* Exi- 
mize pietatis et doctrine viro, Maturino Corderio, Lausanensis 
schole moderatori.” At that date, February 1550, Cordier had 
obtained the principalship of the College of Lausanne, having 
refused a similar post at Geneva, notwithstanding the urgent 
appeals of the most famous and influential of his pupils. ‘This 
interesting dedication has been elongated and paraphrased by the 
late Dr. Merle d’Aubigné into a series of dramatic dialogues 
between the Reformer and the Latinist; and any one who will 
take the pains of comparing the sixteen lines of Calvin's letter with 
the four or five pages into which Dr. d’Aubigné has expanded them 
will gain a curious insight into the extremely imaginative method 
which was employed by the latter in the construction of his 
history. Calvin owed the advantage of Cordier’s personal in- 
struction, as he reminds his former teacher, to the exceptional 
thoroughness and modesty of this enthusiastic teacher. When 
Calvin’s father sent him to Paris to learn Latin, the young 
Picard found Cordier “ presiding over the first class with the 
highest renown.” But the teacher was so dissatisfied with the 
upils who were sent up to him from the lower classes that he 
Tocinel to hand over the upper classes for a time to the 
inferior masters, and’ to take upon himself the preparatory 
grounding of the younger pupils. ‘“ Quia discipulos ab aliis magis- 
tris ambitiose formatos, meras tantum ampullas, nihil solidi 
afferre videbas, ut tibi deintegro fingendi essent: hujus molestix 
pertzesus, eo anno ad quartam classem descenderas.” — Calvin re- 
rded it as a special favour of Providence that he should have 
es placed in this fourth class at that particular time. He closes 
his short dedication by telling Cordier that he wishes to “ bear 
witness to men of later ages that, if any kind of utility should 
accrue to them from my writings, they may know that it has in 
some degree originated from thee.” 

Our ancestors were much better acquainted with the 
name of “Corderius” than we are. For two hundred years 
the majority of English boys who were trained to speak 
as well as to write good Latin had Cordery’s Colloguies 
put into their hands, A translation of one of his books (the 
Cato) appeared in English as early as 1584; but the earliest 
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English edition of his popular Colloguics, so far as we have been 
able to discover, was the translation which J. Brinsley published 
in 1614. The ejected Puritan divine, Adam Martindale, in those 
interesting notices of his successive schoolmasters which occur in 
the first few pages of his autobiography, says of the Master of the 
Free School of St. Helen’s in 1630, ‘‘ He instructed me in prose in 
Corderius, Asop’s Fables, and Tullie’s Offices.” Further on he 
observes: —“ Mine exercises were usually a piece of Latine (of which 
he himselfe dictated the English) and, as I rose in ability, a 
dialogue in imitation of Corderius.” Brinsley’s translation was 
reissued in 1653. In 1657 a new “Cordery ” appeared under the 
editorship of C. Hoole, which must have retained its popularity 
with English teachers for nearly a century, since an edition was 
published as late as 1741. Early in the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, Hoole began to be displaced by John Clarke, the able Master 
of the Grammar School of Hull, and author of the once popular 
Introduction to the Making of Latin, “ Hool,” says Clarke, in the 
admirable preface to his Select Century of Cordery’s Colloquies, “ so 
little understood the business he was about, that he never designed 
his for a literal translation.” Clarke's selection continued in favour 
for about a century, a twenty-ninth edition appearing in 1806, 
while it was issued in Edinburgh as late as 1830 and 1831, and no 
doubt many Scotchmen now living have made use of it. In 1790 
anew competitor appeared in the Cordery of J. Loggin, which 
had reached its twenty-first edition in 1830. The editions of 
Cordery which have been printed at different times in the great 
provincial towns—Southampton, York, Leeds, Dublin, and else- 
where—are almost innumerable. The book was as widely 
used in Holland; whilst in France, for more than two 
centuries, Cordier was the most popular teacher not only of 
Latin, but also of manners and social morals. MM. Guilbert said 
of himin 1812:—“Ce petit Traité, Ze Miroir de la Jeunesse pour 
la former aux Bonnes Meurs et Civilité, aservi jusqu’d présent de 
régle & tous ceux qui ont entrepris de donner aux jeunes personnes 
des principes d‘honnéteté. C'est encore, pour ainsi dire, son ouv- 
rage qu’on lit aujourd’hui dans les écoles. On 
on en a rajeuni le style: dureste, le fond en appartient 4 Cordier.” 
It has perhaps been given to no other pedagogue to wield so 
wide and enduring an influence over the rudimentary philo- 
logical and moral culture of the secondary schools. It is true 
that the editors of the various Cordery’s Colloquies have dealt 
very arbitrarily with the original Colloguiorum Scholasticorum 
libri quatuor, issued by Cordier in Paris in 1568. We have been 
at the pains to compare the original with some of its successors, 
and find them wanting in that dramatic vigour and that livel 
presentation of the exceedingly Spartan school-life of the sixteenth 
century which make Cordier’s own book ble and instructive. 
The boyish interlocutors, Franciscus and Dionysius, Puteanus and 
Velactus, Robineriatius and Bobbussardus, are turned into mere 
A. and B., in whom we take little interest. In the Fifty-third 
Colloquy of Cordier's own Book II., Pedagogue requires Puer to 
give in Latin the account of his plan of life from early morning 
to bedtime, and we thus gain a truly lively picture of the ordinary 
school-day of the controversialists and diplomatists of the then 
rising generation. 

The name of Cordier is omitted in our principal English encyclo- 

sedias. Even Senebier, in his literary history of Geneva, for pure 

k of material, could only devote some meagre linesto him. After 
saying that few of the facts of Cordier’s life can be traced out, he 
makes the remark that men of his character, “ who do nothing but 
good, and are unwearied in doing it, are like bright sunny days ; 
we enjoy them and praise them, but say nothing of them when they 
are over.” Much has been done, however, since Senebier's 
death, which took place about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. MM. Guilbert introduced a short notice of 
Cordier into their biographical and literary memoirs of the re- 
markable men of the “ Département de la Seine-Inférieure,” pub- 
lished at Rouen in 1812. The name of the place of publication, 
rather than the name of the modern department, reminds us 
that Cordier was born in Normandy, although no one knows in 
what town. The researches of the eminent living historian and 
bibliographer of Geneva, Professor Roget, have only enabled us 
to declare that nothing can be discovered of the youth and edu- 
cation of Cordier. In the year 1513 we find him installed as 
teacher in Paris, first at the College of Navarre, and later at that 
of La Marche. It is said by a French writer that Cordier was in 
priest’s orders, but the proofs of the fact have not yet been found, 
and his own writings bear no internal evidence of it. 

Cordier's first book was published in Paris by Robert Stephens 
in 1531; asecond edition appeared in 1535 at Lyons. It was 
entitled De corrupti Sermonis apud Gallos Emendatione. He de- 
scribes himself in its title as “ Professor of Grammar in the Royal 
Gymnasium of Navarre at Paris.” He says in his preface that he 
had been impelled to write this book because he observed that 
none of his scholars born in Paris expressed themselves so elegantly 
and naaionng, Aa Latin as those youths who came to him from 
other . He ascribes this fault to the negligence of the teachers, 
who did not allow the boys sufficient exercise in speaking Latin. 
The lads out of pure mischief, “jocandi studio,” learned by heart 
the “barbarian” examples of bad Latin which he had placed side 
by side with correct Latin in his first edition. He omitted these 
in the revision. His main reproach against the educators of his 
age was that they took no pains to awaken in their scholars 
& conscientious fear of God. “ What tutor does not seek 
rather to fill his own purse,” he asks, “than to train up a 
young man in reverence toward God? The children enter 


into the school as innocent as the angels, and when they d 

they are very devils.” Cordier did not think this came from 
sparing the rod. In contrast to most of the educators of 
his time, he was a determined foe to the extravagant use of 
corporal punishments. “These daily floggings,’ he says, “only 
serve to make the study of science hateful to many good- 
humoured lads ; they come to dread the school as dogs dread the 
whip, and when they enter its doors, they think they are barred up 
in a prison. At last they get as hard as a donkey, and neither 
feel nor care for the strokes laid upon them.” The British 
Museum contains four early editions of the revised De corrupti 
Sermonis Emendatione (Lyons, 1538; Paris, 1541; Lyons, 1545 
and 1547); the first edition is wanting. This rapid exhaustion of 
new editions is a sign of the extensive influence and acceptableness 
of the book. 

Professor Roget has discovered that in the same year in which 
Cordier republished his first book, in 1535, he passed over to 
the theological “ new learning.” His name stands, together with 
the famous one of Clement Marot, in the list of the fifty-two 
clergymen, scholars, and nobles who turned their backs on Paris 
in that year, after a summons by the Parliament aud a threat of 
death by fire in the event of their non-appearance. Cordier fled 
to Nevers, and taught there for a few months. In 1536 we 
find him installed as a public teacher at Bordeaux. In 
1537 he was invited to Geneva by Calvin, with whom he had 
had no communication since they had parted as master and 
pupil. Froment, in his Actes merveiileux de la cité de Genéve, 
gives the following account of the results of Cordier’s call :—“ In 
consideration that Master Corderius was the most experienced of 
men in such matters, more able and fitted for the school 
than any other man of our generation who is of the French 
speech, he was therefore fetched out of a city of France called 
Bordeaux, where he was at that time teacher of the school, He 
brought many learned persons with him, and introduced such good 
order that on account of it our College came into great fame.” It 
was the renowned scholarship rather than the theology of Geneva 
which at first attracted thither so many students from all parts of 
Protestant Christendom. When, in May 1538, Calvin and Farel 
were expelled from Geneva, Cordier did not share in the dislike 
or enmity which had fallen upon the two fiery reformers. Even 
while he had called himself a Catholic, he had been fundamen- 
tally a Humanist, though the Christian tone of his books, from 
the earliest to the latest, shows that he had no tendency toward 
the Italian neopaganism. He seems to have thrown in his lot with 
the Reformers, like so many other great scholars of the period, 
from a persuasion that they were genuine foes of obscurantism and 
friends of culture. He was far more akin to Erasmus in his way 
of thinking than to his own great pupil. Hence he retained for 
some months his position at the school; and when he at length 
relinquished it, it was out of his sympathy with the rector Saunier, 
whom the ruling faction had deposed and banished from the 
Republic. He soon found employment. The Council of Neuf- 
chitel welcomed him with that open hospitality which so many 
municipalities of the period bestowed upon scholars of renown, 
and they soon after handed over to him the direction of the schools 
of the capital. In April 1540 Farel wrote to Calvin, “ Cordier 
is well; he proves himself, as thou knowest him to be, a most able 
administrator.” 

Cordier watched with tender interest and sympathy the course of 
his banished pupil, whom he always addressed as “my son,” 
and when the people of Geneva unanimously recalled Calvin by 
the extraordinary vote of September 1540, his joy knew no 
bounds. A letter to Calvin, in which he urges the exile to aecept 
the recall as the manifestation of God’s will, is still extant, and its 
exuberant language forms a strange contrast to the rigid and pre- 
cise Latinity of his books. Calvin, however, was not eager to 
return to his dropped work, and a whole twelvemonth passed 
before he could persuade himself that he ought to accept this 
second call of the Republic. The famous College had sunk 
in reputation and numbers since his banishment, and it was 
his first care on his return to take measures for its restoration. 
His thoughts turned naturally to Cordier, and he received permis- 
sion from the Council to enter into negotiations with his old master, 
Amblard Corne, one of the members of the Council, was sent to Neuf- 
chitelin December 1541 to entreat Cordier to return to Geneva and 
take charge of the school ; he was offered a house in Rive, a stipend 
of 400 gulden, and whatever payment he could draw from the 
parents of the children. It was mentioned at the same time that it 
was not permitted in Geneva to take any school-money from poor 
children. ‘he teacher was required also to keep his “ Bacea- 
laureus,” or under-teacher, at his own cost. Cordier, however, 
on his side made a number of demands—not indeed pecuniary 
ones—which the Council refused to concede. His project 
for the reorganization of the school was too magnificent, and 


probably too expensive, for the modest notions and resourees 
of the Genevan magistracy. “The plan of Cordier,” said Calvin, 
“pleases us uncommonly. Would to God it were ible to 

id before 


attain only a tenth part of the project which he has 
us. But we are obliged to keep to the wise old principle, If we 
cannot do all that we wish, let us wish to do all that we can.” A 
few days later Calvin wrote to Farel, urging him not to allow 
Cordier to reject the call to Geneva, promising that the definitive 
arrangement of the school should be delayed until the master’s 
arrival. All his endeavours, Lowever, remained fruitless. The 
negotiations broke down, and the directorship of the Colieze 
was conferred, through Calvin’s influence, upon Castellio, the 
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Ciceronian translator of the Bible, a man who gave the 
imperious Reformer more vexatious opposition than |» would 
have met with from the meek old ier. In 1544 Uastellio 
found it prudent to flee to Basel, and the headship of the Geneva 
College was again vacant. Oalvinagain made strenuous efforts to 
obtain Cordier as rector, and the Council increased the stipend to 
500 gulden. But Cordier would not return. His last plea for 
refusing was that he could not resist “the stormy appeals” of the 

le of Neufchatel that he would remain among them. It is 
evident, however, that this could not have been his main reason, 
for in the same year he accepted an invitation from Lausanne. On 
the 12th of October Viret wrote to Calvin, “ Cordier, who greets 
you all, now belongs to us.” 

For thirteen years Cordier worked at the head of the College of 
Lausanne, and thus the youth of that city had a longer enjoyment 
of the fruits of his experience and culture than those of any other 

lace in which he had taught. Little is known of his life 
uring this interval. One slight glimpse of him occurs in a 
letter from Viret to the Schultheiss of Bern, who had placed 
his son under the renowned teacher ; the only other extant land- 
marks of his life are his successive books, all of which—except his 
Quatre Epistres Chrestiennes, written in 1560—are educational. 
In 1559, having reached his eightieth year, the veteran scholar 
resigned his office, and retired to his well-earned rest. He left 
Lausanne for Geneva, probably attracted by the growing fame of 
the College in Rive, which Calvin had reorganized in exact ac- 
cordance with the project originally suggested by Cordier. Pro- 
fessor Roget is the first writer who has traced out the remaining 
stages of his life. In his researches in the archives of the Re- 
public for the purposes of his great History of Geneva, he has 
come upon a few interesting references to the venerated old 
scholar. “ Mathurin Cordier,” says a protocol of the Council of 
October 13th, 1559, “formerly school-teacher, has requested, in- 
asmuch as has granted him the favour to live and die here in 
the true Church, that a small dwelling in Rive may be granted 
him”; and the Council ordered that “ a fitting lodging ” should be 
found for him. In the next year (February 19, 1860) the Couneil 
assented to a further request :—“ As certain rooms in the school- 
buildings are empty, and Mathurin Cordier wishes to dwell there, 
ordered—that this be permitted.” In November of the same year 
we read in another protocol :—“Mathurin Cordier is poor in 
oo goods; certain persons have wished that a collection be 
e for him.” The Council made a donation of ten gulden. 
This was the one of the Conference of Poissy, when the most 
eminent theologians of both confessions met in tournament. 
In his eighty-third year, Cordier for the first and last time entered 
into the lists of controversy, and wrote and printed his remon- 
strance to the Queen and the Estates of France. 

The most characteristic act of the venerable pedagogue’s life 
occurred in his eighty-third year, when he again took upon himself, 
with all the zeal of a young man, the charge of a class in the 
College. In 1562 P. Duc, the teacher of the fifth class, was called 
to Bandceuvre as pastor, and the aged Cordier applied to the 
Council for permission to occupy the vacant place. This was 
granted, and Cordier says of himself:—“I devoted myself to 
my scholars with such ardour that I almost grudged to think 

anything else, even in my spare hours.” ese spare hours 
were occupied in preparing a new and enlarged edition of his 
laquies, a book which was daily increasing in popularity in the 
schools of France. On the 23rd of October, 1563, he applied to 
the Council for permission to print “certain Latin conversations 
which he had written for the instruction of children.” He says in 
the preface that he had lately been granted the assistance of an 
under-teacher, and that during the free and quiet hours whieh he 
had consequently gained, the thought was always pressing upon 
him that he ought to review his old publications, and particularly 
his ia,_ “Three long years had they lain in the dust of my 
work-room. I took them out of their hiding-place, and made use 
of the leisure of the early morning hours for a thorough revision 
and completion. Competent men to whom I showed my new 
manuscript declared it to be exactly fitted for our youth.” In 
a special address to the young reader the noble old scholar 
says:—“ With the help of these conversations good children 
may attain, I think, those results for which I have always 
laboured—the fear of God, good morals and manners, and an 
elegant manner of expression, both in Latin and French. God 
grant they may be accepted and read with somewhat of the zeal 
and the joyfulness with which they have been written.” He closes 
with an appeal to the young student “ not to neglect praying from 
his heart for the Senate and the wise Magistracy of this City, 
under whose rule, by God’s grace, we live in peace and quiet, and 
are able to pursue our studies to God’s glory.” In the September 
of the following year Cordier died in harness. The old hero of 
sound scholarship passed away quietly as he was sitting at his 
writing-desk. He outlived by three months his famous pupil, who 
‘was thirty years his junior. “ Friday, September 8,” says 
the Church-book of meva, “the good Oorderius died a 
uiet death, in extreme old age. Even to the end he remained 
faithful to his office, instructing the children and guiding the 
youth in all straightforwardness, simplicity, and unweariedness, 
according to the gifts which the Lord had bestowed upon him.” 
He was honoured with a ee funeral. He bequeathed his small 
7 ae houses in the lordship of Cossonay and another in 
usanne—to his raps oe Susanne, the wife of Peter Orespin. 
Senehier’s description of him, derived from the internal evidence 


of his writings, is a true epitaph :—“ TI] avait unede ces dimes 
antiques qui désirait sincérement le bien publique, et qui le 
préférait toujours & ses intéréts et & sa propre gloire. Aussi se 
consacra-t-il tout entier 4 l’éducation des 


THE LATIN UNION. 


A SHORT but interesting discussion was originated in the 
French Senate last week by a Bill introduced by M. Léon 
Say, continuing until March of next year the power of the Govern- 
ment to suspend the coinage of silver. A similar Bill was passed 
twelve months ago, and indeed the necessity of some such legis- 
lation admits of no dispute so long as France has not made up her 
mind whether she will or will not maintain her present monetary 
standard. As is well known, France at the time of her great 
Revolution adopted the double standard—that is to say, made both 
gold and silver legal tender for all amounts—and she has hitherto 
clung in theory to the settlement of those days, But the 
fluctuations in the value of silver which have marked the 
past few years have compelled her in > sme to suspend the 
coinage of that metal. In doing so the Government has declared 
again and again that it had neither the intention nor the wish to 
commit the country to a new policy; that, on the contrary, it 
desired to leave the question perfectly open, but that it was neces- 
sary even for that purpose to take precautions. Whether the fall 
in the value of silver is a mere fluctuation due to temporary and 
exceptional causes, or whether it is a real and permanent deprecia- 
tion, remains to be seen. If the latter, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prevent France from being deluged by money no longer 
worth what it professes to be; if, on the contrary, the former 
should turn out to be the case, the pee taken will have 
done no harm. This reasoning has held to be conclusive, 
and the application of Ministers has consequently met with no 
serious opposition. The truth is that, while the existing con- 
vention respecting the Latin Union is maintained, France is not 
free to adopt an independent decision in the matter. 

Before Mexico and Sadowa had dimmed the prestige of the late 
Emperor Napoleon, and while he still dreamed of establishing his 
dynasty by extending the influence of France abroad, one of his 
most cherished ideas was the revival of the power of the nations 
that speak languages derived from the Latin by grouping them 
round his own Empire in a kind of loose confederacy or protectorate. 
As astep towards this end he founded the Latin Union. The poli- 
tical uses to which Prussia had put the Zollverein had not escaped 
his notice, and he hoped that a monetary Union might stand him in 
as good stead. The set of European opinion strongly favoured him. 
The visions of universal peace and goodwill born of the exhaustion 
caused by the long struggle against revolutionary France, and 
fostered by the repose that ensued, were not yet dispelled; and 
everything which promised to facilitate communication between 
peoples was eagerly weleomed. The abolition of the passport 
system and the negotiation of commercial treaties had already 
proved rich in advantages. Could it be doubted that the unifica- 
tion of moneys would be still more beneficial? Every one 
who has studied the finances of a foreign State is aware 
of the annoyance, waste of time, and trial of temper, 
caused by strange monetary denominations. To understand the 
figures before him a man has to work innumerable tedious sums in 
arithmetic, so as to bring them to the pounds, shillings, and pence 
with which he is familiar. But if the political student is thus 
hampered, how much greater is the embarrassment of the merchant ? 
The profits of trade usually depend on very slight ditlerences of 

rices. If, then, a man is considering whether he will buy corn at 
Cadengs, or cotton at Charleston, or will send rails to Russia, or 
woollens to Austria, it is essential for him to calculate accurately 
the costs he will incur and the returns he will obtain. If the same 
coins circulated everywhere he would be able to do so readily and 
without assistance. As matters are, if his business is at all large 
he must employ specially qualified clerks to make the calculations 
for him. e trader who cannot afford to do this is manifestly at 
a great disadvantage. There can be no doubt, then, that the 
existing diversity of monetary systems is a serious hindrance 
to international transactions. And it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the advocates of commercial treaties should have been anxious 
to remove this obstacle also. But the difficulties in their way 
were too great to be overcome. They succeeded, indeed, in bring- 
ing about an International Conference; but it led to no result. 
The Emperor Napoleon then took up the more restricted plan of 
a monetary union with the ed Latin countries, and he 
partially carried it into effect. The Governments of Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland—that of Greece adhering subsequently—joined 
with him in a convention by which they bound themselves to 
coin gold and silver pieces of the same weight and fineness, and 
each to permit the moneys of the other members to circulate freely 
within its territories. .It was hoped that Spain, Portugal, and the 
South American States would come into the Union later; but the 
course of events has, up to the present at least, disappointed this 


hope. 

Fad the Franco-German war never broken out, or had it ended 
differently, there is no knowing what the political results might 
have been. As events have turned out, the alliance between 
France and the so-called Latin nations is less close than when 


the Union was formed, and her hegemony certainly appears far 
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less likely than it did then. Still there can be no doubt that the 
commercial advantages of the Convention have been great. Her 
geographical position, her higher industrial development, her im- 
mense wealth, and the industry, thrift, and ingenuity of her people 
naturally make France the centre of the trade of adjoining 
countries. At the same time it is manifest that the fact that 
Italy, ium, and Switzerland have adopted her monetary 
system, that her coins and notes circulate in them as freely as 

eir own, Yer her a decided advantage over competitors in their 
markets. ubtless this circumstance has contributed not a little 
to her advantage over us in the Italian trade to which we drew 
attention some months ago. Yet, although this is true, the Union 
has carried with it certain economical disadvantages not thought of 
when it was established. It has, for instance, deprived the countries 
forming it of complete monetary independence. Among the results 
of the Franco-German war were the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by France, and, indirectly, the demonetization of silver by 
Germany and the adoption of the single gold standard. Both these 
measures diminished the consumption of silver in Europe, and 
thus led to the unprecedented fall in the value of the mere which 
has been causing so much inconvenience during the past few years, 
Had Switzerland been free to act, she would have followed the ex- 
ample of Germany ; and the drift of opinior in Belgium was also in 
the same direction. Italy, on the contrary, was too poor to afford a 
gold currency, and France was undecided. Under these circum- 
stances the several States were checkmated, yet all felt that some 
action was necessary. Consequently a Conference was held at 
Paris at which it was decided to limit the amount of silver coined 
by the members of the Union, apportioning to each the 
sum it might issue. This arrangement has been annually 
renewed, but it was soon found insufficient. Then France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland sought and obtained powers from their 
respective Legislatures to suspend altogether the coinage of silver, 
ond ‘oat year accordingly none of the three coined that metal at all. 
The remedy is, however, still ineffectual. For Italy coined the full 
amount of her contingent, and the whole sum has found its way 
into France. Italy itself is under a régime of inconvertible paper, 
and as that paper is depreciated, metallic money will not remain 
in circulation. But the balance of trade between France and 
Italy is permanently in favour of the former, and consequently the 
silver flows into France; that is to say, Italy pays her debts to 
France in a medium which is really worth more than ten per cent. 
below its nominal value ; or, in other words, France loses by the 
transaction two shillings in every pound. For the present 
France cannot help herself. At the close of the current year, 
however, she can put an end to the Convention establishing 
the Latin Union, failing to do which it will continue in force for 
sixteen years longer. In the Senate last week M. Léon Say stated 
that a Conference would be held in October next to determine 
whether the Union should be continued, adding that, if the de- 
cision were in the affirmative, the Convention must be remodelled. 

The present inconvenience to France is doubtless great, but M. 
Léon Say himself anticipates that it is only temporary. The loss 
of control over her own monetary legislation is a still more serious 
evil. Yet the commercial advantages of the Union are too great to 
be lightly thrown away, and although the political fruits anticipated 
from it have not been gathered, it is possible that they have been 
only postponed. At any rate, Frenchmen will be ly likely to 
despair of them altogether. The probability, therefore, is that 
M. Léon Say’s implied threat is not very seriously meant. Italy 
derives at least as much benefit from the Union as France, and 
the hint is not likely to be lost upon her. The revision of 
the Convention will hardly, therefore, be found impracticable. 
Yet it is certainly not a very easy task. For it must include 
a settlement of the question whether the double standard is to be 
maintained or not. In the Senate last week the Minister of 
Finance denied that the suspension of silver coinage is a step 
towards the adoption of the single gold standard, and he went on 
to intimate that probably the fall in silver would be found to be a 
fluctuation, not a depreciation. If so, he seemed to imply that the 
existing system would be maintained. The reasons assigned by 
M. Léon Say are certainly deserving of great weight. At present 
undoubtedly the probability is in favour of his opinion ; yet even if 
silver should recover its old value, the double standard is econo- 
mically indefensible. At the same time it is unquestionably to 
the advantage of the countries of the gold standard that the 
nations which still retain silver as an unlimited legal tender should 
continue to doso. The danger of the present state of things is that 
the consumption of gold should exceed the production ; that, in con- 
sequence, it should rise in value —in other words, that prices 
should fall, and commercial prosperity be in consequence checked. 
The more countries retain the silver standard, single or in con- 
junction with gold, the more this danger is lessened. 


REVIEWS. 


THE POLYNESIAN RACE.* 


‘[°HE modest inquirer into the early history of mankind is 

sometimes tempted to wish that the Aryan race had never 

* An Account of the Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migrations ; and 

the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kamehameha I: 

By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge ot the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1878. 


been discovered. Their well-known “cradle in Central Asia” has 
become nothing short of a stupendous bore. They have long 
ceased to confine themselves to Iran, India, Europe, and other 
commonplace districts ; and one flushes Aryans now whenever one 
explores the jungles of barbarism and savagery. Some philologist 
has found out that the Chinese language has “ Aryan affinities.” 
Another demonstrates that the Peruvians were Aryans. In the 
volume before us Mr. Fornander proves, to his own satisfaction, 
that the Hawaiians and other Polynesians are Aryans of the oldest 
stock. All this is very confusing and annoying. On the one side 
we have students who wish us to believe that the Aryan race were 
never savages, never passed through stages of rudimentary sexual 
morality. Sir Henry Maine (Nineteenth Century, December 
1877) shows us what seem to be primitive Aryan family arrange- 
ments of the most correct description surviving among South 
Slavonians, some of whom keep boarding-schools for young 
ladies. Mr. Lewis Morgan asks us to observe the Punaluan 
family, wherein brothers and sisters live in a very queer mixed 
way among the Hawaiians; and this he thinks the most primi- 
tive family in the world, or nearly so, Then Mr. Fornander, 
who has lived for thirty-four years in the Hawaiian Islands, 
declares that the Hawaiians, the shocking Hawaiians, are 
“a chip of the same block from which the Hindu, the 
Iranian, and the Indo-European families were fashioned.” 
The mania for finding Aryan affinities in language, legend, 
and custom is becoming quite mischievous. It stands to 
reason that such resemblances must exist, even where no com- 
munity of blood can be proved. The Aryan languages, for ex- 
ample, must retain a few traces of their infancy. Now, whatever 
view we may take of the origin of language, it must have been 
much the same among all primitive peoples. If all speech was 
developed out of imitative sounds, and so on, as Mr. Darwin holds, 
it must keep some birth-marks, and these must coincide with corre- 
sponding marks in more infantile languages, languages nearer their 
sources. The pressure of existence in the rudest times naturally 
caused social institutions and imaginative ideas of much the same 
sort to be evolved everywhere. There are two or three fallacies 
which inquirers into these topics meet everywhere. People will 
take it for granted that similarity of sound in words implies 
identity of origin. They insist on believing that coincidence of 
customs or legends marks community of blood. And, lastly, they 
are apt to call peoples and institutions “ primitive ” merely because 
they are the earliest of which they have any direct historical 
knowledge. 

There are few of the current fallacies which are not copiously 
illustrated in Mr. Fornander’s account of the Hawaiians. He is 
well known, he tells us, to every man within the group, and he 
must have enjoyed every chance of observing customs and of col- 
lecting legends. He has not thrown away his opportunity; he 
has observed and collected ; and what has he done with his acqui- 
sitions? Instead of giving us a minutely accurate account of the 
marriage customs, the religious practices, the social degrees, and 
the minor superstitions of the Hawaiians, he fills his first volume 
with a world of speculations about “Cushites” and “ Arians.” 
Mr. Fornander has long been absent from Europe, and has had to 
form his opinions by the aid of books not always fortunately 
selected. Tis faith is great in Cushites, in Canon Rawlinson, and 
in a Mr. Baldwin, author of Pre-historic Nations, a work with 
which we are not acquainted. It is with shame that we also con- 
fess a general ignorance and distrust of Cushites. Judging by 
Mr. Fornander’s quotations from Canon Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
(vol. i. p. 529), we cannot but fancy that Accadians are up in the 

hilological market, while Cushites are quoted but rarely. It —_ 
Be best to give Mr. Fornander’s conclusions first, and then to loo 
at one or two of the arguments by which he seeks to establish 
them :— ; 

I think the facts collected, in the foregoing attempt to satisfactorily solve 
the question of the Polynesian origin, will warrant the conclusion that the 
various branches of that family, from New Zealand to the Hawaiian group, 
and from Easter Island to the outlying eastern portion of the Fiji Archipel, 
are descended from a ple that was agnate to, but far older than, the 
Vedic family of the Arian race; that it entered India before these Vedic 
Arians ; that there it underwent a mixture with the Dravidian race, which, 
as in the case of the Vedic Arians themselves, has permanently affected its 
complexion ; that there also, in greater or less degree, it became moulded to 
the Cushite-Arabian civilization of that time; that, whether driven out of 
India by force, or voluntarily leaving for colonizing purposes, it established 
itself in the Indian Archipelago at an early period, and spread itself from 
Sumatra to Timor and Luzon ; that here the Cushite influence became para- 
mount to such a degree as to completely engraft its own legends, myths, 
culte, and partially institutions, upon the folklore and customs of the Poly- 
nesians ; that it was followed into this archipelago by Brahmanized or 
Buddhist Ario-Dravidians from the eastern coasts of Deccan, with a prob- 
ably strong Burmah-Tibetan admixture, who in their turn, but after pro- 
tracted struggles, obtained the ascendancy, and drove the Polynesians to the 
mountain ranges and the interior of the larger islands, or comp: lled them to 
leave altogether ; that no particular time can be assigned for leaving the 
Indian Archipelago and pushing into the Pacific—it may have occurred 
centuries before the present era, but was certainly not later than about the 
first century of it; that the diversity of features and complexion in the 
Polynesian family—the frequently broad forehead, Roman nose, light olive 
complexion, wavy and sometimes ruddy hair—attest as much its Arian de- 
scent and Cushite connexion, as its darker colour, its spreading nostrils, and 
its black eyes attest its mixture with the Dravidiay race ; and, finally, that 
if the present Hindu is a Vedic descendant, the Polynesian is 4 fortiori a 
Vedic ancestor. 

‘‘ A people scattered and peeled” certainly are these poor ay 
nesians. Whata pomp life has been theirs since they left the 
“cradle of the Aryan race,” descended into India, picked up Cushite 
views, including (p. 99) the biblical account of Exodus, then 
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strolled out of India, “ — for colonising purposes,” left the 
led their canoes to the Hawaiian 


toms, but, alas! have lost the Aryan purity of their 
family arrangements. Mr. Fornander’s Thilological arguments 
strongly remind us of those by which M. Benloew lately d@mon- 
strated (Za Gréce avant les Grecs) not only that the Albanians 
are Pelasgians, but that the Pelasgians once held must of the 
South of Europe and a good deal of the East of Asia. For ex- 
ample, the word Nusa in Malay means an island, and is the oldest 
term for a piece of land surrounded by water. In the Polynesian 
group we find Nuka, and perhaps Nuka means an island, too, 
though we do not feel quite certain. Does s in Malay become & 
in Polynesian? “Ti falloit, pour entendre, avoir cette lumiére,” 
as Trufaldin says when ille assures him that the Armenians 
“ dans tous les mots changent nis en rin.” Now whence did the 
Malays get the word Nusa for an island? Can any one doubt? 
Is not Ichnusa an old name for Sardinia ? Who so ignorant but he 
has heard of Arginuse ? “Of this word,” says Mr. Fornander inno- 
cently, “I have found no — in the Greek language, and it is 
no kin to Nasos or Nesos, the Doric and Ionic names for island. 
It is justifiable, therefore, to trace it back to the Cushite Arabs, 
who traded, colonized, and conquered up to and beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules in the West, as well as to the confines of the Pacific in 
the East.” Unluckily, it is not so hard to prove that the Cushite 
Arabs have nothing to do with Arginuse. But Mr. Fornander 
must not despair. The word Nuku (which is all the same as 
Nusa) also means “ elevated” in Polynesian. Now Nusa is clearly 
Nica, the sacred hill of Dionysos. The Cushite Arabs, while 
doing a brisk business in the Mediterranean, would hear of Nica, 
would mention it casually, in the course of friendly conversation, 
to their Aryan friends, who would never forget it, but would carry 
the name of Nica, like a sacred ark, through India, and the Malay 
Archipelago, safely to Hawaii. Thus the Cushite may enjoy his 
own again, though the Polynesian Nuku is divorced from Arginuse. 

Let us next take the name Hawaii. What more likely than 
that Hawa is Java, and that, to explain Java, we must look 
to the Cushites, to be sure; “and among them we find as a 
proto-nom, the celebrated Saba, or Zaba, in Southern Arabia, a 
seat of Cushite empire and commercial emporium ‘ from the 
earliest times,’ according to Diodorus Siculus and Agatharcides.” 
Moreover, have we not “ Dionysius Sabazius,” as Mr. Fornander 
calls that deity (p. 8). This brings us round again to Nica, a 
thing of which we are all the more proud, because, when we sug- 
gested Nica to Mr. Fornander, we not observed his reference 
to Dionysius Sabazius. He goes on to add the Sabines to his list ; 
thus we have Hawaii, Java (and why not Japan?), Saba, Sabazius, 


Sabines— 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
‘ Bound by gold chains of etymology. 

It is mata, perhaps, that the Buguis are “ pre-Malayan,” and 
that B ian is rather like Buguis, as times go; but Mr. For- 
nander omits this excellent chance of making out a Cushite pedigree 
for the Bulgarians. Puna is a useful word, being the name of 
districts in Hawaii, of a mountain in Borneo, and of a district in 
the Deccan. The mountain in Borneo may be connected with Pen 
and Ben, and Oushites might thus be settled in Wales and Scotland ; 
but Mr. Fornander has missed this golden opportunity. To come 
to legend; the Cushites had twelve tribes, and the Greeks had 
twelve great gods, and the Hawaiians are descended, they say, from 
the youngest of twelve sons of Kini-lau-a~-Mano. How they know 
that, and indeed how all their genealogies are to be understood, we 
cannot imagine. It seems that genealogies are preserved in sacred 
chants, which in itself is really an interesting fact. One of these songs 
numbers fifty-six generations; “the most reliable” gives fifty- 
four: Now in these genealogies we often find one man’s name 
with that of his wife, which is odd if the manners of the Hawaiians 
are as loose and polyandrous as Mr. Morgan would have us be- 
lieve. In other genealogies (PP. 182—183) thirteen husbands are 
assigned to one wife, Ka Hooluhi Kupaa. If there is no mistake 
here, they ought surely to reckon descents by the mother’s side. 

It is hard to make out what the genealogies mean, and we 
return to the firm ground of history. It appears “from Indian 
lore” that a famous king ruled over Arabia whose name was It, 
or Ait, “and whose fame and exploits were introduced and re- 
tained upon the early Greek traditions, where he is called Aetus.” 
Mr. Baldwin’s Pre-Histortc Nations is the authority for King 
Aetus. The recollections of this Cushite king are found—where 
does any one suppose? “ In Aitu-take, one of the Hervey group,” 
and in the werd “ Aitu,” which means a spirit in the oan 
language. Here is something for Mr. Spencer, and for ancestor 
worship. The Cushite king is not only remembered in the Samoan 
language (and who does not see that the Samoan language comes 
from Samos?), but his name is used generically for all spirits. It 
is needless, however, to | shen ee examples of a philology 
by which anything may be proved to be anything else. The more 
valuable part of Mr. Fornander’s book is his version of the 
cosmogonic hymns in the Appendix :— 


Te VANANA NA TANAOA. 
In the beginning, space and companions. 
— was the high heaven. 
‘anaoa filled and dwelt in the whole heavens. 
And Mutuhei was entwined above. 


No living things were moving. 

There was no day, there was no light. 
A dark, black night. - 

O Tanaoa he ruled the nighiv. 


O Mutuhei was a Spirit pervading and vast. 
From within Tanaoa came forth Atea. 


Life vigorous, power great. 
O Atea he ruled the day 
And drove away Tanaoa. 
One may note, as a singular coincidence, that in Hawaii “ the ex- 


— Ai-moku, ‘ eating up the land,’ is an epithet of chiefs,” 
his is precisely the of the 

Mr. Fornander has still the chance of doing a most useful piece 
of work, if he will only publish a colfection of facts, and a 
severely accurate account of Hawaiian institutions. As to their 
cosmogonic theories, and stories of the Flood (p. 95), of Joseph 
and his brethren (p. ror), and of the Hawaiian Cain and 
Abel, it is-very difficult to decide how far these are adapted 
from the teaching of missionaries. The chant of the Flood 
has certainly an archaic air, and a marked resemblance in 
style to the Chaldaic account of the Deluge. If Mr. Fornander 
will only publish all that he can collect in the way of 
accounts of institutions and traditions, and will leave Cushites 
and Aryans to Canon Rawlinson and Mr. Piazzi Smyth, 
he may become the Schoolcraft of the Hawaiians and win 
an honourable name. In taking leave of a work which would 
doubtless have been more valuable had Mr. Fornander either 

no books at all or books more scientific than many that 
fell in his way, we quote an interesting paragraph which shows 
how long man has occupied the Polynesian islands :-— 

In 1858, in dredging the harbour of Honolulu, island of Oahu, near the 
new Esplanade, after scooping up and removing the mud and sand at the 
bottom of the harbour in about twenty feet of water, it was found that 
underneath this sand and mud was a pan of coral rock which it was 
necessary to break up and remove in order to obtain the required depth 
of water. This pan was of an average thickness of two feet, and beneath 
it was a thick couch of black volcanic sand, such as is found some four 
or five feet beneath the surface throughout the city, and evidently 
thrown out by the extinct crater of Punch-bowl-hill in some pre- 
traditional time. Embedded in this black sand, underneath the coral 
bed, was found the lower part or pointed end of an ancient spear or Oo, 
about three feet long; and near to it a rounded small stone, the size of 
a hen’s egg and nearly its shape, of a red, close-grained, compact, and 
heavy lava, such as is not found in the Punch-bowl-hill formation or its 
vicinity. The broken spear speaks for itself, and shows that man passed 
over that spot by water or by land before the formation of that coral pan 
which now covers the bottom of the harbour and the adjoining reefs. 
What purposes the stone had subserved I am not prepared to say, unless it 
had been used for slings and dropped by the same hand or the same gene- 
ration that dropped the spear. It bears no geological relation to the black 
sand around it, to the coral-rock above it, or to the extinct crater one and 
a quarter mile inland. 


BISHOP NICOLSON’S CARLISLE VISITATION.* 


HIS is an account of the state of oo in his diocese drawn 
up for his own use by an active bishop in the first years of 
the last century. In the course of the years 1703-1704, a3 a 
needful step, it would seem, before holding his formal visitation, 
Bishop Nicolson went into every parish in his diocese, and wrote 
down his impressions of whathe saw ineach. The “ Miscellany Ac- 
counts” areprinted fromthe Bishop’sown manuscript inthe Chapter 
Library at Carlisle, by the Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society, some of whose Transactions 
we noticed not very long ago. Permission to print the manuscript 
was granted by the Dean and pon m7 “on the express under- 
standing that the text alone be published.” Itis not easy to guess 
the motive of this strange restriction; but then it very o!ten is not 
easy to guess the motives of capitular and other corporate bodies. 
Bishop Nicolson’s report to himself, as we may call it, is a very 
valuable piece of pong Lag ye of local history, but indirectly 
of general history . Its interest is by no means con- 
fined to dwellers in Cumberland and Westmoreland. It shows 
us how a zealous bishop a hundred and seventy years 
back set about his work, what kind of things he expected 
to find, and what kind of things he did find. Doubtless we 
cannot always argue from Nicolson at Carlisle to another bishop 
in another ents The diocese, as it then stood, answering to 
the Cumberland of William Rufus, was comparatively small. A 
Bishop of Lincoln or Exeter would have hardly found it possible to 
examine every single parish in this minute way,certainly not to do it 
in the same space of time. Nicolson, moreover, had local knowledge 
and antiquarian tastes; he had held more than one parish in the 
diocese before he was bishop, and he evidently enjoyed finding out 
all that he could wherever he went. On the other hand, we ma 
fairly ussume that Carlisle was hardly a normal diocese ; theotgh 
the nature of the country and the general poverty of the clergy, we 
might expect that things would be on the whole in a more neg- 
lected state than was usual elsewhere. The document, then, while 
essentially one of general historical interest, is in itself a local docu- 
ment, and it often needs a local commentary. Nicolson’s descrip- 
tion of the places as these were in 1703 very often raises a desire 
to know how they are in 1878. A crowd of local and genealogical 
references would have been clearer for a note here and there, But 
this help seems to have been forbidden by the strange “ under- 
standing ” imposed by the Dean and Chapter. 
We have said that another diocese, if examined in the same 
way, might have given a somewhat different result from that of 
Carlisle. In looking through Bishop Nicolson’s account, we have 


* Miscellany Accounts of the Diocese of Carlile, with the Terriers 
delivered in to me at my Primary Visitation. By William Nicolson, late 
7 of Carlile. Edited by S. Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. London: 
Bell & Co. Carlisle: Thurnam. 1877. 
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often wished to have such a report from some other dio- 
cese. The Bishop writes a hundred years after the 
accession of the British Solomon, nearly a hundred years 
after the British Solomon had caused the last translation of 
the Bible to be made and had “commanded it to be read in 
churches.” Yet Bishop Nicolson in more than one case found a 
Bible of one of the older versions, so that, as he notes, the Song of 
the earlier Solomon ap as “ The Ballat of Ballats.” To be 
aure, he once or twice found no Prayer-book at all or only scraps, 
of one ; sometimes there was no surplice. The state of the fabrics, 
sags of the impropriated chancels, was commonly very bad. 

e Bishop was everywhere zealous to have them put in better 
order; but the notions of 1703 with regard to what a better order 
ought to be like were not always the same as the esthetic tastes of 
the present day. The altar-rails, a = on which all reformers 
now do not agree, were constantly ing, and the Bishop was 
enxious everywhere to supply them. He carefully notes all chari- 
table bequests and foundations, and he has a good deal to say as to 
the goings-on clergymen and others. The livings 
were mostly wre ly poor; but they were sometimes held by 
well-to-do men, and the visitation reveals the existence of a greater 
number of “ squarsons ” than we should have looked for in that 
particular diocese. The Bishop looked carefully into the state of 
education; in most parishes there was some pretence of teaching 
the “ petty boys and girls,” though it was often wretched enough 
and bem mae Fg Lastly, the Bishop did not neglect local 
antiquities. e cannot expect any one in 1703 to know one 
architectural style from another; but he carefully noticed any bits 
of history or 8 that he came across, and he took down all 
inscriptions, old or new. And all this is set down in a homely 
racy style, with a good many touches of sarcastic humour. Thus 
he comes to Castle-Carrock, where the incumbent, whether through 
the value of his benefice—the church was a rectory—or through 
any private estate, had more worldly goods than most of his 

ws. Hereupon the Bishop comments :— 

The parsonage-House is in that neglected State, as is usual where the 

parson is either too rich or too poor. The former is this Gentleman’s 
unhappy case, 
This unhappy gentleman, Mr. Rickarby, seems at any rate to 
have been weak in palezography. There was a tomb with the not 
very difficult inscription, “CO. Kyre quondam Rector istius 
Ecclesiz ” (If this was the whole legend, one would like to know 
the exact date) :— 

Mr. Rickarby thought these words, which are in an old fashion’d and 
Gothic character, utterly unintelligible ; and some years agoe, occasion’d my 
coming hither from Salkeld on purpose to admire and be baffled with ’em. 

The Bishop carefully distinguishes the “ church ”—that is, the 
nave—from the chancel, or “quire.” The last is the name and 
spelling which he most commonly follows. He constantly com- 
sistas of the bad state of these quires or chancels, and of the 
constant habit of teaching children in them. For instance, at 
Westward he is “glad to find the Curate, Mr. Holme, surrounded 
with so a Number of Scholars; tho’ I could have wish’d to 


have seen them elsewhere than in the Chancel, and spoiling Mr. 


Barwis’s monument (at the Westend of the Church) by writeing 
their Copies upon it.” This we do not quite understand ; if they 
were taught in the chancel, how did they write their copies on a 
monument at the west end of the church? He adds “the 
Quire- is only seperated within, and indecently crowded w'® 
Seats, insomuch that there’s no comeing at the north side of the 
Altar, in observance of the Rubrick.” In this case the boys were 
taught something more than the three R’s, as “the Lads gave a 
good Acct in Horace, Virgil, &c.” Mr. Barwis’s monument 
raises a certain a of curiosity, as the Bishop, speaking in his 
own , calls him “ the Great Barwis.” His epitaph is added ; 
but it shows no special signs of greatness, recording only the 
virtues which might be expected in any “excellently accomplish’d 
tleman.” The widow of this a man left land bringing in 
orty shillings yearly to the use of the poor. The Bishop shrewdly 
notes, “‘ These Lands are now probably improved to a greater value. 
Qu. How are they secur’d and the will of the Benefactor observ’d?” 
At Sowerby he finds most things in a very bad state ; yet, he adds, 
“the Vicar Mr. Waterson (aged 79) treated me and Mr. Fleming 
with Oaten bread and Butter, pretty good beer, and English Spirits 
of 18 a quart, ther with some hints of his being displeased 
at John Todd’s locking after his place.” We get another glimpse 
of the state of education at Roclif, where the church and chancel 
were in somewhat better order than in most other places :— 

In a neighbouring House the Children are taught >. Moor, a Scotch 
Mr of Arts of Aberdene, who has contracted with the Parishioners for a 
salary of 34and his Diet. He is also Clerk of the Parish, worth about 
ro*, under a Curate who never saw either an University or a College; 
excepting that in the Abbey at Carlile, where he is a Petty Canon. 

The next place, to which he comes the same day, is the historic 
site of by Sands. Here, as both the vicar and the clerk 
lived elsewhere, “all the view he could take of its inside was 
Holes in the and — later 

e again, i e vicar along with him. Here at least 
ac weit of Laud had been fruitless ; Sor the quire was not only 
“ long and nasty, haveing no Ascent in it,” but, he adds, “ Nor is the 


Communion Table placed in the East end; but instead of that, we 


have here a Seat or Pew newly erected by one of the ae 
he 


riators.” These impropriators were as many as thirty, an 
adds, “Some of these Lay-parsons are Quakers, and they neither 
take the Tithes themselves, nor openly allow ey 
over their Shares.” A piece of episcopal vigour follows :— 

Several of ’em were in the Church with me, when I ordered the Church- | 


wardens to present them all (by name) for keeping the Chancel in so 
scandalous a condition. 

This church of Burgh suggests several subjects for thought, 
First, the good people of the place believed that Edward the 
First, who certainly died there, was buried there as well :— 

They shew’d me the Appearance of a long Grave, betwixt two Pillars on 

the North of the Church, where their Common Tradition tells them that 
King Edward the First was Buryed: But our Historians, upon-much sounder 
Authorities, have placed his Body at Westminster. 
Surely there isa mild sarcasm here on the part of the Bishop. But 
how did this “common tradition” begin? We know what 
“ tradition” commonly means—the unlucky guesses of some anti- 
quary not very long before Nicolson’s own time. But he must 
have been a daring guesser indeed who moved the “ Scotorum 
Malleus ” from his unworthy tomb in the Confessor’s chapel. Here 
is another point worth notice in the same place :— 

There is a good Tower at the West end; and another, half demolish’d, at 

the East. To what end this latter was built none could tell me. But it 
seems to have been intended fur a Mansion-House for the Vicar; such 
fastnesses being necessary (so very near Scotland) before the Kingdoms 
were united. 
It is clear from the Bishop”s description that the church was not 
one of those which had a western and a central tower, of which 
the central has become eastern through the destruction of the 
eastern part. Nothing then can be more likely than the Bishop's 
own suggestion. The form of a pele-tower was no uncommon 
shape for a Border parsonage to take; but one would like to know 
whether there is any other case in which it actually adjoins the 
church, especially at the east end. One is reminded of the arch- 
bishop’s tower at Cashel ; only that joins the church at the west 
end. Here again we should like a note to say whether any 
Cumberland antiquary has anything to tell us about the state of the 
tower now. So we should like a note to explain about “ B. Oley’s 
books,” which are several times spoken of as belonging to this and 
that parish, and which seem to have been very seldom so 
much cared for as they ought to have been. We regret the 
same foolish restriction when we read at Haytor “ Mr Rickarbys 
Salary onely 5" which the D.and Chapter ought to see Augmented.’ 
So, again, we read in the city of Carlisle itself, at St. Mary’s, about 
“some indecencies in this Church and the adjoining Church-yard 
(as well as in others where they are immediately concern’d) I lay 
before the Dean and Chapter, who promise very speedily to see 
all matters set to Rights.” And again in St. Cuthbert’s, in the same 
city, ‘“‘ The Quire here has nothing of that Decency in it which 
one would hope for so near the Cathedral and (its proprietors) the 
Dean and Chapter.” Doubtless the state of things is better now ; 
at St. Mury’s the chief “indecency ” has certainly vanished—namely, 
the strange blockings up consequent on the fragment of the cathedral 
nave being used as a parish church. but one would like to know 
when and how soon the Chapter began to carry out the admonitions 
of their vigilant Bishop. But their modern successors seem deter- 
mined not to let us ng To go back to Burgh by Sands, it 
may be worth while to note that Nicolson speaks of “ the kingdoms 
being united,” when what he means is the union of the crowns. 
The union of the kingdoms happened four years later, in the year 
of his second visitation. 

At Greystock the Bishop gives us the history of a collegiate 
body which differed not a little from the usual fate of such 
foundations. ‘ John Dacre, the last Master of the College, when 
K. Ed. 6's Act for the dissolution of Chauntries and Col- 
leges, came to be put in execution, pleaded that he was Rector of 
the parish ; and so saved the Revenues for his Successors.” “ The 
Case,” he adds, “is at in Dyers Reports.” Are we to infer 
that later Rectors kept the whole revenues of the corporation, 
while its other members disappeared? Nicolson speaks after- 
wards of “the stout Parson Dacre, before meution’d, who had 
converted the College into a Dwelling-house more proper fora single 
Rector,” and he speaks of “the Dignity of the Rectory of Grey- 
stock, of (doubly) more value than any other in this diocese.” Yet 
the Bishop had to record that the house of the stout parson “ ever 
since his ) mtn had been so scandalously neglected by his Succes- 
sors that ‘twas now reduced to a very sorry Condition.” When he 
wrote, it was rebuilding by “the present Rector, Mr. Gibbon, 
being a person of good Substance and gentile Temper.” Of the 
church Nicolson remarks :— 

The Quire here (as everywhere remarkably, wherever there has been any 
Collegiate Body) is exceedingly large; both broad and long; So that I 
readily agree to the proposeal made by the Rector that the Communion-Table 
may be brought nearer the Body of the Church with a Skreen (and a pretty 
large walk behiid it) betwixt that and the East window, according to the 
Mode in our Cathedrals. If this take~ effect, some of the old Stalls are to 
be taken away; and the Door carryed further West, than now it stands. 
We regret the old stalls, if they are gone—here again we want 
a note to tell us—but there is something strange in a Bishop and 
Rector of 1704 planning the making of a reredos and of something 
very like a procession-path. 

he whole of these “ Miscellany Accounts” are very curious 
and worth looking to; but we need a local commentator through- 
out. For instance, near the very beginning, in p. 4 we read:— 
“ The glebe-lands there [at Denton, the burial-place, if we rightly 
remember, of Meg Merrilies}], as Mr P. hinted to me, were lately 
consign’d (as a Gods bawn Gift) to Mr won es We do 
not doubt but that some members of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Archeological Society know what is meant by a “ Gods 
bairn gift”; but the De#a and Chapter of Carlisle have forbidden 
them to teli us. . 
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CHARLES BIANCONL.* 


A BIOGRAPHY of Charles Bianconi, the inventor of the Irish 
car system, which has now been supe by railways but 
which in its time was of great benefit to the country, has been 
written by his daughter, the widow of Mr. Morgan John 
O'Connell, for many years member for Kerry. It is in pursuance 
ofa promise given to her father that Mrs. O’Connell has now 
undertaken a task which, she modestly says, was beyond her 
powers. She disarms criticism by pleading that she has no pre- 
tensions to literary skill, and is only trying to do as well as she 
can what her father charged her to do. It must be owned that 
Mrs. O'Connell has no notion of arrangement, and puts her 
materials together on no sort of plan. In fact, she never tells the 
story of her father’s life at all as a story. Her book is a biography 
without a biography in it. The reader seldom knows withi 
twenty years where he is in the life of Bianconi. But when this is 
said, all is said that there is to say in dispraise of Mrs. O’Connell’s 
book. The life of Bianeoni might perhaps have been worth 
writing by any one, or at any rate a short memoir of what he did 
and how he lived would have been worth reading. But it is 
recisely because Mrs. O'Connell writes it that this volume 
ios an interest which makes it more than a mere record 
of Bianconi’s enterprises. Mrs. O’Connell has taken such pains to 
be honest as to be marked off from the common throng of bio- 
graphers. She loves the memory of her father, but will not say a 
word about him that she does not think true. She dwells reve- 
rently, but plainly, on his defects, as well as brings his merits into 
prominence. As this is her idea of what is right, the advantage 
of the biography being written by a daughter is undiminished. 
inarily Biographies written by near relatives are very painful 
reading, as the subject of the memoir is represented from the cradle 
to the grave under a glorified aspect which does away with all 
sense of reality. But, if a daughter can be honest, she can un- 
doubtedly say many things, give many touches, and introduce 
many episodes which no one out of the family circle could rival. 
It may, indeed, be said that, unless Mrs, O' ell had written 
the book, and had made it interesting by the way in which she 
writes, the volume ought to have been much smaller. ‘There is 
not much to learn about Bianconi that is worth learning; but in 
Mrs. O’Connell’s pages, written as they are with a sort of artless, 
patient, gentle honesty, there is much to read that is pleasant 


r 

Charles Bianconi was born at Tregolo, near Como, in 1786, and 
was the son ofa humble Lombard proprietor. When he was sixteen, 
in 1802, he was entrusted to the care of a person named Faroni, 
who brought him to Ireland, and he was started by his master as 
an itinerant vendor of cheap framed prints. When released from 
his engagement with Faroni, he set up as a print-hawker on his 
own account, and, being a bright lad, was we ed as a humble 
friend in the houses of some of the Irish gentry. In 1806 he set 
. a shop as a gilder at Carrick-on-Suir, twelve miles from 

aterford, to which town he removed, and thence came 
to Olonmel in 1810, When — was made in 1815, a 
number of horses purchased for army were thrown on the 
market at very low prices, and Bianconi took advantage of the 
opportunity to oA his first experiment in cars. He began on 
a very humble scale, and his main business was still that of a sho’ 
keeper. For some time he confined his business to his own neigh- 
bourhood, and although he carried some local mails, he never had 
capital enough to make any great advance until 1826, when an 
accident put him in the way of wealth. He had agreed to suppl 
the Tories with cars at the election of 1826, but quarrelled ar 
them, and placed his cars at the disposal of the Liberals, who 
rewarded his service with the handsome gratuity of 1,00o/. His 
genius had now free scope. He cut his shop, married respectably, 
and began car-keeping on a gigantic mom In 1830 he gota 

contract from the Post Office, and in 1831 he was naturalized, 
and became legally, what he had long been in heart, a thorough 
Irishman. He was the intimate friend of O’Connell, and in 1835 
joined the Direction of the National Bank, which was a creation of 
the Liberator, as O'Connell is always called in Mrs. O’Connell’s 
book. Honours and riches poured in on him. He was Mayor of 
Clonmel in two successive years. He was made a magistrate, and 
after some severe struggling a deputy-lieutenant. He bought land 
to the amount of 70,000/, When his eldest daughter became an 
invalid he took her to Italy, was féted by the Pope, and had the 
satisfaction of being allowed to find the money for the O’Connell 
monument at Rome, and to control its design. When nearly eighty 
ears of age he broke his thigh, as he would persist in riding a 
orse he could not manage. But his vigour was unabated, and 
although he sold off all his cars after his accident, he remained a 
very enterprising man, until at last he died in 1875, at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

Such were the main incidents of a life which was in its way a 
really remarkable one. To organize a system of cars cannot be 
said to be a very but it needed more than 
ordinary qualities, of mind and character, that a foreigner 
without capital, without experience in management, without 
patrons, and without connexions, should have arranged a service of 
coaches over several miles in Ireland when 

‘was a very i » depressed country. Mrs. 


* Charles Bianconi : a Biography. 18 By his Daughter 


about her father. She does not pretend that Bianconi was a wise 
or a generous or even a pleasant man. He did not trouble himself 
much about the matters which occupied the attention of his: wife ; 
he spoilt his son; he does not seem to have bestowed that amount 
of ul consideration on Mr. Morgan John O'Connell which 
Mrs. O'Connell naturally thinks was her husband’s due. He was 
unaffectedly vain, and gloried in ev ing which he could take asa 
recognition of his merits. But he that domineering, shrewd, 
inquisitive, buoyant nature which fits a man to carry out a 
enterprise with very humble agente. Mrs. O’Oonnell has done her 
best to give every possible information as to his cars, and how he . 
managed them. The net result of this information is not 
great. But it may be said that the secret of Bianconi’s success 
was that he could make very uncultivated Irishmen obey 
him implicitly, that he could get work out of every horse 
that had a leg to stand on, however low the price and er 
numerous the vices of the animal, that he looked into every detail, 
and was never grand, never offered the public anything better than 
he could afford to offer, and slowly tried experiment after experi- 
ment. The cars furnished a rude uncomfortable mode of travelling, 
and the illustrations which Mrs, O'Connell has kindly given us 
inspire, along with admiration of the man who invented them, a 
feeling of satisfaction that travellers in Ireland need no longer use 
them. But they were a + advantage to Ireland when they 
were instituted. ‘lhey enabled people to ride who before had no 
choice but to walk. They brought one Irish town into communi- 
cation with another, and really served more than, to look at the 
prints representing them, it seems possible they should have served 
as the precursors of railways. Bianconi was far too enlightened 
@ man to oppose railways in the districts traversed by his cars. 
He grasped the notion, which few persons inhis position would have 
grasped, that one kind of traffic helps another, and that his cars 
when driven off the main roads might find plenty of occupation as 
feeders to the railway. Familiarly the cars were known as 
‘“ Bians,” and Mrs. O'Connell, having, as she tells us, consulted Mr. 
Anthony Trollope as to the propriety of a lady using the term, and 
having been assured by that excellent judge that she might use 
the word without any fear of derogating from the dignity of her 
sex, freely calls them “ Bians” inher pages. They are practically 
things of the past now ; but the daughter of Biancomi may rest 
assured that the Irish who can remember them cherish their 
memory as that of most useful and serviceable vehicles. 

Bianconi was quite as Irish as any Irishman. In his relations 
with the humble population with which he had principally to 
deal he was greatly aided by the fact that he was a Catholic, and 
a warm and, for a busy man, a devout Catholic. He was always 
ready to work for and subscribe to local and general Catholic 
charities, and he himself felt in his early days what a Oatholic had 
to endure in Ireland during the times of Protestant ascendency, 
partly in the shape of vexatious imposts, and still more in the 
shape of a very offensive assumption of superiority on the 
part of his Protestant neighbours. Hae had been loo down 
on as a small Catholic shopkeeper from the height of well-to-do 
Protestant tradesmen, and in no town in Ireland was the 
resentment against the imposts and the of aseendency 
more burning than in Clonmel. He became an eager politician, and 
devoted himself so heartily to the service of O'Connell that, 
although thinking Repeal a mistake, he su: d the movement, 
and boasted that, while other admirers up O'Connell be- 
cause he was in the right, he backed up his leader whether he was 
in the right or in the wrong. Besides being a Catholic anda 
carman, Bianconi also was in a quiet way a money-lender, and thus 
became familiar with his neighbours, not only through their con- 
venience and their faith, but also through their pockets. 
He was, in fact, ready to do business in every possible form, and 
could never get the notion of business out of his head. As Mrs. 
O'Connell pathetically records, “ The instinct of turning his money 
was so strong in him that he has charged me, his own daughter, his 
special confidante and friend, five = cent. interest for money lent.” 
Then, again, it was his way to always doing something for 
somebody, especially in the way of getting le Government 
places and arranging their marriages, so that he came to his task 

ifted by nature with Irish instincts. In many ways, therefore, 
was popular; he worked ——e for them, and it 
was a source of honest pleasure to hi he was, as it were, 
giving thousands of poor people a lift every day for a moderate re- 
muneration. In return he was well treated and well served. He 
could boast, to the credit of Ireland, that, although his cars 
travelled on lonely roads by day and night, there never was an in- 
stance of any attempt being made to molest the travellers or injure 
the proprietor. And in every way, as time went on, he got more 
and more satisfied with things around him. On religious questions 
he retained his early fervour, and Mrs. O'Connell tells us that 
during the Gladstone Ministry he could not have been more trium- 
phant if it had been Paganism that had been abolished instead of 
the Irish Church being disestablished. But he was only lukewarm 
in favour of the Land Sil, and he —— said to have gradually 
settled down into a general state of Whig optimism. It is not 
unsatisfactory to ishmen to know that this was the termina- 
tion of the political career of one who was at once a foreigner and 
an Irishman. 
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KEITH JOHNSTON'S AFRICA.* 


HE laborious journeys of exploration in the interior of Africa, 

the occasional troublesome ware against its barbarous nations, 
the frequent activity of our naval squadron along its coasts, and 
the position of our colonial settlements, have rendered African 
geography a topic of much present interest. Its more comprehen- 
sive study has lately demanded a work like that which Mr. Keith 
Johnston has compiled, and which forms the first volume of Mr. 
Stanford’s new series of geographical and ethnological summaries, 
borrowing their arrangement, and partly their materials, from an 
approved German series of the kind. We can best show the use- 
fulness of such a publication, which indeed contains little that is 
new or original, by noticing one or two points in the outline of the 
entire subject, drawn from its combined descriptions of the several 
regions and various populations of Africa. Lvery hint towards 
an attempt to recast so large a heap of mixed knowledge 
in the form of an intelligible view of the whole may prove 
of some little service to the general reader. This task is made 
easier and more inviting by the aid of Mr. Keith Johnston’s 
methodical collection of an immense variety of details, collating 
the statements of different travellers, and completing the account 
with those of a recent date. He has added to a relation of the 
discoveries made by German explorers in the Sahara and the 
Soudan, and in Central Africa north of the Equator, that of the 
achievements of British enterprise on the Upper Nile, around the 
great East African lakes, on the Zambesi and the Congo with 
their tributaries, and across the southern of the continent. 
Our acquaintance with these facts has not yet lost its freshness ; and 
the arrival of Mr. Stanley, as a successor to Commander Cameron 
and Livingstone, revives the pene | of the subject. We shall 
also hear more by and by of Colonel Gordon’s arduons political 
and administrative mission from Egypt to the Equatorial courses 
and connexions of the Nile. It is to be feared that we shall hear 
but too much of the Zulus and other Caffres on our south-east 
colonial frontier. So that Africa, taking it all round from 
Abyssinia to the Cape, or from Zanzibar, and up to the Gold 
Coast and the Gambia—in short, everywhere beyond the rule of 
the old Mohammedan States—offers to the view of civilized 
Kurope a curious and difficult problem. Mrs. Jellyby’s impatient 
daughter, who had heard too much of Borrioboolah Gha, was 
accustomed to dismiss the problem with a vehement declaration 
that “ Africa is a beast.” That will not quite do for all of us; 
and by sometimes looking at the broader continental aspects 
of that wonderful land, iustead of dwelling on the disgusting 
repetition of a sordid savagery in squalid villages of grass and 
mud, we may _— that its natural features have a peculiar 
attraction for the mind. The ethnography, too, of a continent in 
which several distinct masses of mankind have preserved their solidity 
from prie-historic generations must afford plenty of matter for in- 
quiry. As to whatis to become of them, or how we can help them, 
uo statesman or philanthropist has yet found much to say that is 
worth hearing. It is only certain that they will not become 
extinct like the American and Australian aborigines, but will 
increase and multiply far more rapidly than the European settlers, 
as well in temperate as in tropical climates. African humanity, 
such as it is, oftener spoilt and debauched than in any degree re- 
claimed by foreign intercourse, refuses to be suppressed, and cannot 
safely be ignored, by the advance of empire and commerce. 

In the view of physical geography, it is obvious that all Africa 
must be regarded as a peninsular dependency of Asia, by which 
its conformation and climate are greatly atiected. We nevertheless 
speak of this vast block of land as one continent, as we do of 

urope; and the shape of Africa on the map is familiar to 
the mind’s eye as a distinct form of one of the main terres- 
trial divisions. Its upper half, widening to the westward by 
twenty-five de of longitude north of the Gulf of Guinea, has 
nearly twice the average breadth of its southern half. A line 
drawn across its greatest width, from the entrance of the Gulf of 
Aden to near the Gambia, about twelve degrees north of the 
Equator, may be taken as the axis upon which two almost equal 
sections of the whole continent are suspended. These two sec- 
tions—the northern being one, and the equatorial with the 
southern region constituting the other—differ essentially in physical 
character. The one has in general a low level, supposed to be in 
many places below that of the ocean; but on three sides, in the 
Mauritanian range, in the Kong mountains of Upper Guinea, and 
in the Abyssinian highlands, as well as in a transverse oblique 
range that crosses Soudan, dividing the Nile region from that of 
Lake Tchad and the Niger, there are exceptions to the prevailing 
depression. The equatorial and southern portions, on the contrary, 
- seem to form a huge table-land, with one extensive depression in 

its centre, which is now known to be the basin of the Upper 
Congo, and of Livingstone’s Lualaba. But immediately eastward 
of this central hollow, and communicating with its water system, 
is the deep Lake Tanganyika. Three great fissures, apparently, in. 
the crust of the earth, succeeding one another in a broken line from 
north to south, possibly the axis of a profound geological disrup- 
tion, and extending over sixteen d 8 of latitude, have formed 
three deep permanent lakes—the Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, and 
Nyassa. inland seas of tropical East Africa, though not, 
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like those of North America, accessible to the ocean, are neverthe- 
less a promising and interesting feature of the continent. They 
have been explored within the past quarter of a century. Of not 
| less scientific and practical value is the knowledge we have gained 
| latterly of the grand river systems penetrating the different regions 
of Africa. The Nile was of ancient fame; but modern travellers 
have had to trace the Niger through Western Soudan, and 
the land of the Foulahs, down to the coast of Upper Guinea ; 
which, it is hoped, may yet prove a gateway for the entrance of 
commercial civilization. At any great distances from both its 
great rivers the interior of North Africa, for aught we can say, 
must still be left to the wandering Arab trader and teacher of the 
faith of Islam, whose success in those parts is said to have im- 

roved somewhat the condition of the native races. South of the 
Session, in like manner, it is by our comparatively recent informa- 
tion about the Zambesi and the Congo, with their numerous 
affiuents, that a prospect of beneficial dealings with the central 
region has been opened. It is entirely to Livingstone and his suc- 
cessors that we are indebted for these revelations, which may have 
economic and social consequences of great importance to the world. 
The possible results of such events—as in the case of the discovery 
of Australasia, and in that of America long before—cannot be ap- 
preciated at the time. All we as yet see is the filling up of a blank 
space with marks of water-courses and routes of travel, and the 
dwellings of many tribes of black people whose life and manners 
are described as very stupid and disagreeable. The time may come 
when their strange names will be familiarly cited in mercantile 
business, and in the projects of joint-stock enterprise, or even in 
the current politics of an African New World. 

The tropical regions of interior Africa, to which the preceding 
observations refer, comprise those of the Upper Nile with its 
Nyanza lakes; the Niger, or Quorra, with Lake Tchad; the 
Lualaba or Congo, henceforth to be named the Livingstone; the 
region of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa; and that of the 
Zambesi; regions abundantly watered, fertile, and populous, and 
in many districts enjoying a salubrious climate. The sea-coasts in 
these latitudes—partly claimed by the Portuguese, partly by the 
English and French on the Atlantic shore, are notoriously unfit for 
European colonization, but are still found convenient for trading 
establishments. It seems likely, however, that some of these wilt 
hereafter be superseded by the development of trade with the in- 
terior from the rivers and lakes. They have no commodious 
harbours, and offer no facilities of access to the interior beyond a 
narrow strip of coast-land. Whatever may be their historical and 
political interest, those places on the Gold Coast, and Lagos and 
Sierra Leone, and all the shores from the Senegal down to Benguela, 
scarcely afford a fair sample of Africa. They are but a fringe at 
the margin of the continent, and little account need be taken of 
them in reviewing its main physical conditions. Beyond the 
tropical limits, both to the north and to the south, a wide expanse 
of arid desert, called the Sahara in the former case, and the 
Kalahari in the latter, separates nearly all the middle regions of 
Africa from the fertile parts in a temperate climate, approaching 
respectively the Mediterranean and the Southern Seas, The ex- 
ceptions to these sub-tropical belts of aridity occur at the east 
side. The causes are explained by Mr. Keith Johnston in a 
special meteorological treatise “On the Distribution of Rain in 
Africa” which forms an appendix to this book. Portions of the 
Atlantic coast, extending a thousand miles, are so situated that 
they fail to catch the oceanic trade-winds, which blow quite away 
from them, and they are consequently rainless. The Sahara and 
Libyan deserts are moreover deprived of their due allowance of 
moisture by the vast bulk of Asia with Europe intercepting its 
supply from the north and east. Mountain ranges near the coast 
in South Africa, looking towards the Indian Ocean, shut out 
the rain-clouds from the heated inland plain; so that the Kalahari 
is even worse off than the Sahara, though of comparatively small 
extent. But the lands facing north and south to the seas at each 
extremity of Africa, in latitudes above thirty degrees from the 
Equator, with much variety of surface elevation in Morocco and 
Algeria and in the British southern colony, are most favourably 
ee: while the soil of Egypt is still enriched by the overflowing 
Nile. 

From this mere sketch of the physical conditions of the different 
parts of Africa, which could be tilled up with copious details from 
the volume now before us, we might willingly to a general 
view of the distribution of human races. Mr. Keane has, in the 
appendix furnished by him, attempted to classify these upon the 
basis of philological affinities; but he admits that it fails to hold 
together what he calls the pure negro race, extending from the 
Senegal across to the Upper Nile, and including the Upper Guinea 
coast. The negro tribes speak a vast number of apparently 
distinct languages, which cannot be reduced to one system; but 
the people themselves are of one type, and that type quite different 
from those dwelling north and south of them. On the one hand, 
North Africa has long been inhabited by Semites and Hamites, of 
traditional Asiatic origin, whose representativesare found, differently 
mixed, in pt and Abyssinia, all over the Sahara, and in the 
Arab and Moorish States. The Foulahs of Senegal and the Upper 
Niger, as well as the Nubas of the Nile region, of Darfur and 
Kordofan, are considered of indigenous African race; but they 
are very superior to the negroes, and seem to be the inter- 
mediate agents of Mohammedan civilization. The whole of 
Equatorial and Southern Africa, except its extreme corner at 


the Cape, is occupied by nations of black men differing essen- 
m the negro properly so called, and forming the 
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pedigree of 
middle, and western 
? 
Zulus of our colonial frontier, with the Bechuanas and Matabele of 
Livingstone, and the Suaheli and Wanyamwesi of the Tanganyika 
route ; secondly, the tribes of the Lualaba and Ulunda central region, 
to which Commander Cameron and Mr. Stanley have found their 
way ; thirdly, the nations of Lower Guinea and Angola, of whom 
Captain Burton and Mr. Winwood Reade have told us something. 
The unity of race among the various inhabitants of so large a 
division of Africa, one-third of the whole continent, from the 
Victoria Nyanza in the East and from the Gaboonof the West 
coast to the exceptional Bosjesmen and Hottentots at the Cape, is 
a fact of high importance. These populations, generally qualiien, 
have more capability than the Gold ( Coast and Slave Coast negroes 
of receiving permanent impressions of a civilizing character; the 
missionary a among them have not been so unfavourable. 
Their pastoral and agricultural industry, where they are not exposed 
to the cruel ution cf kidnappers for the slave-trade, provides 
amply for their secure subsistence. It is much to be desired that the 
British and Portuguese Governments, to which alone belongs any 
European territorial jurisdiction in this great part of Africa, should 
come to an understanding for the joint protection of the native 
races, The Portuguese colonial administration, both on the East 
and West coasts, has been severely blamed for permitting nefarious 
ices on the part of its subjects in the interior, perhaps indeed 
yond its control; and the charge has been repelled with the 
due amount of official indignation. Our own tow are just now 
full enough with the task of conciliating or conquering once again 
the disatfected semi-independent tribes of our colonial border. 
When that has been accomplished, it will be time for a compre- 
hensive treatment of the African native question, 


NOTE-BOOK OF SIR JOHN NORTHCOTE.* 


N72 every man can be trusted to write his own epitaph; but 
the inscription which the first baronet of the ancient Devon- 
shire house of Northcote caused to be placed near the kneeling 
effigy of himself at the foot of his father’s tomb seems aptly, 
though un tically, to sum up the conduct of a troubled but 
honourable life—“ Ita vixi ut non — vivere, non piget mori.” 
The ancestor of the present leader of the House of Commons ex- 
rienced many evil days during the changeful times in which his 

t was cast; and towards the close of his long life he can hardly 
have d as complete the victory of the principles which he 
had upheld with voice and sword, from which he had not swerved 
under King or Commonwealth, nor when the King enjoyed his 
own again, and for which he had suffered imprisonment, im- 
poverishment, and something of such disgrace as the hand of 
power can inflict. Yet, upon the whole, fortune was kinder to him 
even in his lifetime than to many of those by whose side or in 
+ aero to whom he had striven to do his duty by his country. 

roughout the changes of government and of public opinion 
which his manhood and old age witnessed he continued to enjoy 
what to a country gentleman is invaluable, the esteem and confi- 
dence of his neighbours at home; and, after being sent as a bi 
for a Devonshire borough to the first session of the Long Parlia- 
ment, he was returned as one of the eleven members for the county 
to the two Parliaments of Oliver Cromwell, and as one of the two 

ights of the Shire to the Parliament of Richard Cromwell and 
the Convention. Andafter death, when his name might else have 
been forgotten by his descendants, or only casually noticed by the 
historical student—more especially perhaps in connexion with 
an effective sneer of Olarendon’s—a happy chance, due in 
its origin to his own industry, has revived it and associated it once 
more with the great memories of the age to which he belonged. 
Sir John Northcote’s Note-book, of which the principal and most 
interesting part comprises his memoranda—evidently made on the 
spot—of some of the early proceedings of the Long Parliament, 
well deserved to be made public, though it covers a smaller space 
of ground than the notes of Sir Ralph Verney (edited for the 
Camden Society by the late Mr. Bruce), or the still unpublished 
notes of Sir Simonds D'Ewes, known chiefly from the extracts 
given by Mr. Forster. And the distinguished antiquary and scholar 
who has edited this Note-book, with a terseness pon complete- 
ness equally worthy of admiration, has prefixed to it a memoir of 
the author which, although very brief and altogether unassuming, 
will be read with general interest as an adequate monograph on a 
courageous and consistent career. 

The public life of Sir John Northcote begins with the first 
Session of the Long Parliament, in which he took his seat for 
Ashburton, after that borough had, in the first month of the Session, 
recovered its right of sending burgesses. He was therefore, like 
the greater number of the members of that famous assembly, a 
stranger to Parliamentary life; and his notes may have formed 
part of the training which, as a member whe at first preferred to 
remain silent, he judiciously im upon himself, It is wellknown 
how strong a unanimity of feeling, or what virtually amounted to 
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such, prevailed among the members of the Long Parliament in its 
early days; nor is there anything specially to mark the views of 
Northcote in the fact that he signed the ‘“‘ Solemn Protestation ” 
to defend Parliamentary liberty and the Reformed religion in Ma: 
1641, inasmuch as that Protestation was signed by Hyde as w 
as moved by Pym. In July following Northcote was created a 
baronet ; but it was not till January 1641-2, after the Remon- 
strance debates were over, and the King’s attempt to seize the 
Five Members had failed, that his name comes forward in the 
debates. Sir Simonds D’Ewes states that, on its being pro- 

sed that the Marquess of Hertford should be directed by the 

rds and Commons to secure the person of the Prince of we 
Sir John Northcote, amidst loud interruptions which preven 
him from finishing his speech, “said plainly that this” (not he, as 
the word was misread by Forster) “‘ would rather increase the 
jealousies between the King and us than any way diminish them, 
it being already reported by some that there was an intention to 
crown the Prince and make him King.” Although this design was 
evidently not mentioned hy Northcote as one in which he person- 
ally agreed, it seems probable, as Mr. Hamilton suggests, that he 
wished to bring it we the knowledge of the House by way of 
testing its opinion on the subject. There was, at the same time, 
in the scheme, as Mr. Hamilton points out, nothing irreconcilable 
with Northcote’s subsequent conduct. Unlike Sir Edmund 
Verney, who, though he “did not like the quarrel, and did 
heartily wish the King would yield and consent to what they 
desire,” yet held “ his conscience od concerned in honour and in 
gratitude to follow his master,” Sir John Northcote drew his sword 
for the King against the King. Or, to use his own words in a 
speech which he made in later days in Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment :--“ We thought in the Long Parliament we might restrain 
the inordinate power of the Chief Magistrate..... I did tight 
against an exorbitant power in the King’s hands, and I will tight 
against it to the last drop of blood, if his Highness command me, 
whenever such power shall be set up, if it be to-morrow, and in 
whatever hands it be.” 

Although Sir John Northcote acted with the which iden- 
tified itself with Presbyterianism, there is no evidence that he ever 
took the Covenant. Mr. Hamilton notes that in June 1642 he 
spoke in the House in favour of the appointment of Thomas Fuller 
as one of the Lecturers of the Savoy—a proof that, whatever his 
opinions concerning ecclesiastical government, he possessed the 
virtue which by Fuller himself was called omnium prope pul- 
cherrima, the virtue of moderation. And that with this virtue he 
combined that of courage is shown from his spirited observations 
in connexion with this very subject made in the Convention Par- 
liament immediately after the Restoration. He then reminded the 
House how “ many of those who were ordained by Presbyters were 
active in bringing in the King,” a fact which both the King and 
the Cavaliers speedily contrived to forget; and he was not afraid 
to “speak very highly” against Deans and Chapters, although 
“ sparing” the Bishops. 

ving been appointed one of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for raising the militia in Devonshire, Sir John (who had alread 
acquired some experience of military matters in his earlier years 
commanded a regiment during the first two years of the Civil 
War; he took one in the defence of Plymouth, and — to gain 
the victory at Modbury over Lord Hopton’s forces, which might 
have been more important if it had been better followed up. He 
afterwards coon in the attempt (speedily stopped) to form an 


association between the Royalist and Parliamentary gentlemen of 
Cornwall and Devon, which would have virtually neutralized 
those counties—an attempt which may perhaps be ed as 8 


blemish on the consistency of his political life, but for which 
one can understand that he was easily forgiven in Devonshire. 
This having come to nothing, he reap in the field, was taker 

risoner, and exchanged by virtue of an arrangement sanctioned 

yy the House of Commons For a time he was placed with many 
other members on an allowance, doubtless to compensate him for 
the temporary loss of his estates. These he of course recovered 
when the whele country was in the hands of the Parliament. 
The Self-Denying Ordinance appears to have put an end to his 
military career; and in 1648 he was among the members secluded 
from the House of Commons by the army. 

The rest of his public life may be briefly summarized. Though 
in 1651 his name had been omitted from the Commission of Peace 
in his native county, he entered the Parliament of 1654 and was 
re-elected for that of 1656, though he was excluded from it by 
the Protector’s device that no member should take his seat without 
having previously obtained the approval of the Council. He was 
among those excluded members who ventured upon signing a 
vehement Remonstrance on the occasion; and his opposition to 
Cromwell’s system of government showed itself by his speech against 
the recognition of his House of Lords in the first Parliament of 
his son. On the restoration of the Long Parliament he appears to 
have adopted a course which led to his impri Mr. 
Hamilton conjectures, by order of General Lambert; but he took 
his seat when the Long Parliament was restored for the last time 
by Monk, and when Lambert in his turn was consigned to prison. 
It was with Monk that he was finally returned for Devonshire to the 
Convention Parliament, in the debates of which he took an active 

the Pensioners’ Parliament, of whose early debates he 

took a few notes, included in the present publication, there was no 
lace for him, and perhaps he desired none. His seat was filled 
a a maternal kinsman, who had fought on the King’s side in the 
ivil War. When he died, at the age of seventy-seven, in the 
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wd 1676, he was succeeded by a son whose politics seem to have 

those of the dominant party; and from a hint of Mr. 
Hamilton’s it seems that later members of the family “ sympa- 
thized” even “ with the exiled Stuarts.” Such are the natural 
vicissitudes in the political sentiments of a family ; but the career 
of Sir John Northcote is one to which a Conservative descendant 
has good reason to look back with pride. For nothing could better 
illustrate the historical truth that the Restoration, as a political 
act, did not give the lie to the constitutional principles on which 
the resistance to Charles I. had been based. 

Sir John Northcote’s notes of the proceedings of the Long Par- 
liament extend only from the sitting of November 24, 1640, tu that 
of December 28 in the same year ; and the remaining contents of 
his Note-book are of inferior interest. Even for the information 
contained in the Long Parliament notes Mr. Hamilton judiciously 
disclaims any startling novelty, “ All I can claim for them,” he 
says, “is that they furnish a few additiunal facts concerning 
matters that were in some measure previously known; that they 
indicate the line takén by various eminent men in particular 
debates ; that they show us a number of gentlemen generally su 
ge to have been mute inglorious members taking part in 

discussions; and that they make us a little more fimiliar 
with the mode of transacting business in that famous assembly 
to which they refer.” These modest promises they certainly 
fulfil, under circumstances creditable both to the courage 
and to the intellectual vigour of their author. The admira- 
tion which is justly bestowed in our own day upon those 
Fmt a age summaries of the more important Parliamentary 
speeches the object of which is rather to state the line of 
argument adopted by the principal speakers than to cull the flowers 
of their eloquence, is excited in a higher degree by notes taken on 
the floor of the House itself, in a season of extraordinary excite- 
ment, and under difficulties of a peculiar kind. For, as is well 
known, the proceedings of Parliament in Sir John Northcote’s 
time were altogether secret, and members who ventured on vio- 
lating this secresy exposed themselves to expulsion and imprison- 
ment. Mr, Hamilton has cited certain well-known instances of 
the jealousy with which the House visited such offences; among 
them that of Sir Edward Dering, who for publishing his “ Speeches 
y spegaon of Religion” was brought to the bar on his knee, 
to receive his judgment from the Speaker, which judgment 
condemned his book to be burnt by the common hangman, and 
himself to be disabled from sitting in the present Parliament, and 
to be sent to the Tower during the pleasure of the House. Even 
mere note-takers like Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Sir Ralph Verney, 
and Sir John Northeote had to on their self-im task 
under protest, and the first-named had to defend his conduct by 
the famous declaration that “if you will not permit us to 
write, we must go to sleep, as some among us do, or go to 
plays, as others have done.” And we find in Northcote’s notes a 
mem) rotesting against the taking of short-hand notes by the 
istant Clerk of the House itself—Rushworth, the author of the 
Historical Collections—and an order made for “a Committee to 
view Clerk’s book every Saturday, to allow of what they think fit 
to be preserved, and no copies of arguments ; and to examine what 
copies have been given out, and to whom.” Under such circum- 
stances it can have been no easy task for Northcote to hear and 
digest and put to amg in their substance speeches which there is 
every reason to believe were delivered to audiences not more prone 
to patience than the House of Commons of more recent times. Of 
course Sessions differ from one another in this respect as in 
others ; and Northcote has no such indecorous incident to record 
as that of the unknown “T. T.” who, according to a resolution 
reported by Sir Ralph Verney, “ standing near the Speaker's chair, 
cried ‘ Baw!’ to the a terror and aifrightment of the Speaker, 
and of the members of the House of Commons, and con to his 
duty and the trust reposed in him by the country.” There seems 
every reason to believe that Northeote’s notes were taken in the 
House itself, and not, like those of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, elaborated 
at home. But, brief as their form is, they are not only more fre- 
quently than might be expected enlivened by reminiscences of ora- 
torical touches, but are invariably to the point, and exhibit a remark- 
' able on of seizing the gist of an ent. The involved style of 
speech and writing which characterized the age would have been 
& great hindrance to success in this attempt, were it not evident 
that the useful tice of dividing a speech into heads was clearly 
in force in the Long Parliament—a practice which must have been 
fostered by the long enumerative documents, the petitions, remon- 
strances, and protestations, for which the grievances of the times 
supplied the materials. 
rest, the House was then, as now, an assembly jealous 
not only of its privileges, but of its forms ; and it is amusing to 
find the report of Lord Keeper Finch’s speech in his own defence 
—e report of unusual length, and very creditable to the abilities 
of that well-abused politician—preceded by an account of the 
following solemn discussion :— 
(Lorp Keeper Fixcu.] 

Clerk to take notes of Lord Keeper’s Speech. A chair to sit on, and stool 

DEwers. De la Poole, Duke of Sufft 
M. a Poo! e i 
without either, and came within the bar. 

Siem Ro. Prk. That before he be condemned that honour is to be done 
Ute} the seal. 

m Gitpt. Gerarp. That when Lord Southam 


pton) came they 
stood till Mr. er gave order for stool and that [he] mi 
direction of Louse ” Uke 


might be covered 


Mr. Controitier. That chair be set, and left to his discretion how to 
demean himself. 

Sir P. Strane (ways) and Mr, Houuis, That no chair (be) placed 
till he come in and desire to speak. 

Mr. D. To place chair on left, and that the mace may stand on right. 
From the notes of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, to whom of course such 
@ question was one of absorbing interest, it appears that Sir 
Thomas Jermyn’s sensible advice was adopted, and that Finch, in 
accordance with the deferential tone of his speech, preferred to 
stand by the chair, “leaning his left hand upon it,” instead of 
sitting down before those without whose favour he declared it im- 
possible for him to live. But the House, as the acrimonious debate 
which follows showed, was unmoved by his deferential eloquence, 
and next morning he was on his way to Holland. “ Birds upon 
wing,” a facetious member had hinted on the previous day, “ fly 
swiftly. Finches singsweetly. That it be made sure we lose him 
not.” But, in general, violence of language apart, the Long Parlia- 
ment seems at this period to have conducted its proceedings 
with an orderly regularity noteworthy in an assembly which to so 
large an extent was new to its work. On the 3rd of December, 
however, we find an order “that all take their places and keep 
silence upon pain xiid. to sergeant and poor”; and it reads like 
the end rather than the beginning of a Session when we find it 
ordered on the same day that “after xii o'clock no motion be made 
without leave.” But, of course, this was twelve at noon; for a 
midnight sitting was deemed an extraordinary occurrence, even 
on the occasion of the great debate on the Grand Remonstrance. 

These notes begin with the report of the charges against Straf- 
ford by the great Parliamentary leader whose name is the most 
prominent among those of the speakers cited in them. It is here 
variously spelt Pim, Pimm, Pimme, once perhaps Pem, but never 
Pym (according to Mr. Hamilton, whose printer, however, spells it 
so twice in p. 64) ; and it is often represented simply by “ Mr. P.”— 
a tribute, as the editor remarks, to Pym’s importance. After this 
the subject with which the notes are most largely occupied is that of 
the Book of Canons which the Convocation had framed after the 
dissolution of the Short Parliament, and one of which contained 
the famous etcetera oath, so called because in it the government of 
the Church was spoken of as one “ by archbishops, bishops, deans 
and archdeacons, &c.” This was said to “ oppose the King’s supre- 
macy,” and, declared an assailant, “ the whole book of Canons is a 
bait and a hook. The whole book the bait. The oath the hook.” 
After several debates the Book of Canons was finally on the 14th 
of December declared to be against the laws, the Royal prerozative, 
and the rights of Parliament. Of other matters debated in the 
sittings noted by Northcote may be mentioned the personal inquiry 
into the opinions given by the Judges in the Ship-money ques- 
tion—a proceeding of a very extraordinary character according 
to modern notions, and hardly becomirg the dignity either of the 
Judges or of the House—and the charges against Laud, Sir George 
Radcliffe, and others. Interspersed with these are numerous 
notices of petitions, of which, as is well known, those times were 
— prolific. The most elaborate of these is the London 

etition against Bishops presented by Alderman Pennington, an 
active and, in consequence of his connexion with the City, impor- 
tant member of the House, which petition Sir Nevill Poole ven- 
tured to declare in many parts scandalous, while Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes was moved to the prophecy “that in twenty years more 
we shall have lost religion.” On an occasion like this, when a 
marked difference of opinion manifested itself in connexion with a 
subject which was destined afterwards largely to contribute to the 
disruption in the House, it is interesting to find Pym intervening, 
like a modern leader, with a politic motion for the protection 
of the petitioners and the adjournment of the debate. 

We had intended to advert to a few other points which had 
struck us as worthy of attention in these notes, but they are un- 
likely to escape the kind of readers whom Mr. Hamilton antici- 
pates for this interesting book. The politician will learn some- 
thing from it as well as the historical student, although public 
speakers of our own age may be wont to clothe in forms more ac- 
ceptable to sensitive ears arguments which Northeote’s summaries 
sometimes all too nakedly present. The following is his account 
of Strode’s speech in moving the Bill for annual Parliaments, of 
which Cromwell moved the second reading, and which afterwards 
became the Triennial Act :— 

That noised giving 4 subsidies. That somewhat to comfort the people. 
That Act for yearly holding Parliaments. 


ST. KILDA.* 


F the St. Kildans in their storm-beaten Patmos had ever cause 
to a of being neglected from a literary point of view, 
they seem likely to be abundantly compensated. Not many weeks 
ago we noticed an entertaining little volume by Mr. Sands which, 
as we fancied, must have nearly exhausted the subject. But now 
Mr. George Seton follows Mr. Sands with a far more imposing 
and elaborate work, most attractively got up and profusely illus- 
trated. On a first glance at the 345 quarto pages one hesitates 
even to hazard a surmise as to what Mr. Seton can have found to 
fill them. But on closer inspection we discover that his interest- 
ing book is in great measure a compilation from earlier authori- 
ties, and that in the last two centuries the handful of St. Kildans 
have already filled more than their due space in history. Mr. Seton 
* St. Kilda: Past and Present. By George Seton, Advocate. Black- 
wood & Sons. 1878. 
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has evidently gone into his subject with genuine enthusiasm; he 
has been busy in collecting and collating all available books, and 
in ransacking the contents of family archives; and we may easily 
believe that he was anything but gratified when Mr. Sands in a 
lighter craft took the wind out of his sails. Yet he and Mr. 
Sands scarcely cross each other's course ; and indeed the former has 
borrowed freely from the latter. Mr. Sands gave the results of 
onal observations made during two sojourns on the island, 
the second of which, owing to untoward circumstances, was pain- 
fully protracted towards starvation point; while Mr. Seton, who 
merely corrected the results of laborious investigations in the 
course of a flying visit, has compiled a careful history of the little 
island which will probably be the standard authority for the 
future. He has viidenty ielded to a fascination which we con- 
fess to having experienced ourselves, and which is perhaps less 
exceptional pe we might have imagined. To a good many 
e there must seem something strangely romantic in the 
notion of that little community of our fellow-countrymen marry- 
ing among themselves through successive generations for the simple 
reason that they are so absolutely isolated. The St. Kildans have 
their habitations only some five-and-forty miles to the westward 
of our postal and telegraphic system, and yet, to all intents and 
purposes, they are further removed from us than the Highlanders 
who have settled in the Fertile Belt of the Saskatchewan. There 
is something romantic in their ignorance and primitive simplicity, 
in the narrow circle of the ideas that are circumscribed by their 
cliffs and the inhospitable surge of a boisterous ocean, in their hard 
and perilous struggles for a livelihood by cultivating patches of 
ungrateful soil and scaling the breakneck breeding-places of the sea- 
fowl. And there is romance, too, in the risks attending a voyage 
thither; for the anchorage in their roadstead is only safe in certain 
conditions of their changeable weather; and when any one does 
succeed in effecting a landing, he must be ready to embark again 
at a moment's notice. So perhaps, on second thoughts, we need 
not be astonished that St. Kilda has had so many curious visitors, 
who have embodied their impressions in books and magazine 
articles. Indeed some of the earlier authorities that Mr. Seton 
refers to are old friends. We made acquaintance with Martin 
long ago in the notes to the Lord of the Isles, and we recall Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks on Mr. Macaulay and Dr. McPherson, as given 
in Boswell’s.Tour to the Hebrides. Martin, who may be said to 
be the Herodotus of St. Kilda, was a factor of the Macleod family. 
He visited the island in 1697, and his book has passed through no 
less than four editions, though Mr. Seton tells us that it is become 
exceedingly scarce. Although Dr. Johnson remarked of it, in his 
brusque and trenchant style of criticism, that “no man now writes 
sO il as Martin’s account of the Hebrides is written—a man 
could not write so ill if he should try,” yet the extracts scattered 
through Mr. Seton’s pages strike us as being very graphic and sug- 
gestive, as they are undoubtedly quaint and picturesque. We may 
remark that the copy preserved in the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh is a literary curiosity. For Boswell, in his veneration for 
- his illustrious friend, defaced the title-page with the following note, 
in violation of the library rules:—“ This very book accompanied 
Mr. Samuel Johnson and me in our tour to the Hebrides in 
autumn 1773. Mr. Johnson told me that he had read Martin when 
he was very young. Martin was a native of the Isle of Sky, 
where a number of his relations still remain. His book is 
a very imperfect performance, and he is erroneous as to man 
iculars, even some concerning his own island. Yet as it 
is the only book upon the subject (?) it is very generally known. 
I have seen a second edition of it. I cannot but have a kind- 
ness for him, notwithstanding his defects. James Boswell, 16th 
April, 1774.” In Mr. Seton’s opinion the best comparatively recent 
account of the island is to be foundin a Voyage ound the Coasts 
of Scotland and the Isles, by James Wilson, the ornithologist, and 
brother of the more famous Professor. It is of less consequence, 
however, to“ place” the older authorities, since, as we have re- 
marked already, they are sure to be superseded by Mr. Seton’s 
own volume and that of Mr. Sand’s. 

The St. Kildans appear to be of Celtic stock, crossed by a 
strain of Norwegian blood. The traditions of the original settle- 
ment are enveloped in mists like the island itself; but there is one 
curious legend which is characteristic, if not trustworthy, and 
which may have been either invented or embellished by one of the 
hereditary bards of the Macleods. It is said that the inhabitants 
of Harris and Uist had set their affections simultaneously on the 
desert group of St. Kilda; and it was arranged that each 
should man a boat, and make a race for the ae. The 
crew of the one currach were probably Macdonalds, that of 
the other Macleods, and they made nearly a neck-and-neck 
race of it. The Macdonalds were coming in winners by a few 
strokes, when the leader of the Harris men struck off his hand at 
the wrist, and tossed it to the shore over the heads of his rivals. 
The Macdonalds admitted this barbaric manner of “ taking seisin,” 
and accordingly the Macleods became lords of St. Kilda. Since 
then the island has repeatedly changed proprietors ; but now it has 
again reverted to the chief of the Macleods. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Sands denounced him in no measured terms as a 
little despot who took advantage of the necessities of his helpless 
tenants to establish a monopoly of trade to his personal advantage. 
With regard to these statements we remarked that, before expressing 
an opinion, we should be to hear the other side of the story ; for 
apparently Mr. Sands had been soured, and not unnaturally, by a 
term of wearisome imprisonment in a season of unusual priva- 
tion. It seemed strange to us that the head of an old family 


should comromninn his name and character by paltry 
the sake of so miserable a profit. And Mr. Seton warmly vindicates 
Mr.Macleod. He prints his reply to the charges brought against him, 
in which the chief assertsthat he sends supplies to his tenants atrates 
which merely cover the prime cost and the carriage, while the terms 
on which he buys their produce as often involve a loss as a profit. 
And when Mr, Macleod adds that the natural protector of the people 
should not be relieved of his charge “ unless there is some security 
that the change is not merely one of experimental sentimentality,” 
he urges an argument which must weigh strongly with every one 
who is perce acquainted with the condition of the Western 
isles. Things have changed for the better since the overcrowded 
population has been thinned by emigration; but we ourselves 
remember to have seen, in seasons of famine, the starving cotters 
with their families who had begged to the mainland, 
clustered round the steps of houses in Edinburgh, whither they 
had come to claim as a right the ready assistance of the laird. 
According to Mr, Sands, as well as Mr. Seton, the Kildans at 
present are fairly well off. It is true that they must trust for 
some of their supplies and for all their simple luxuries to the r 
despatch of a ship from the mainland. But, on the other hand, 
they have the means of living on their islands; and it is only on 
such exceptional occasions as the landing of a famished and ship- 
wrecked crew that they are reduced to actual straits, and have 
to fall back upon their stores of seed-corn, They are supposed to 
possess between a thousand and twelve hundred sheep, with some 
tifty cattle ; but as they pay so much per head to the proprietor 
for the grazing, it is said that they make it a principle to falsify the 
returns by nearly one-half. Many of the sheep are pastured on the 
patches of grass that are to be found on outlying rocks and the 
smaller islands of the group. And it issignificant of the precarious 
footing afforded even to animals that can scramble like goats, and 
of the tempestuous climate as well, that so many of the animals 
annually meet with accidents, mainly from being blown over the 
cliffs, as to make it worth while to establish a system of mutual 
insurance. The sheep altogether have a rough time of it, the wool 
being “+: ie from them instead of being shorn, The cattle are of the 
small highland breed, only fetching on an average 3/. 158, at markets 
on the mainland. Formerly there were a few ponies, but the breed is 
become extinct; and it is said that a former lessee shipped them 
away bodily on the odd pretence that they were destructive to the 
grass. The people raise some om of barley on their crofts; and 
the women weave cloth while the men are fowling or fishing. 
Beyond the grazing tax, which seems to be levied very much on 
the Turkish system, they make up their rents in kind, sending the 
feathers, oil, and cloth, the cattle, cheese, and barley, which are 
taken over at fixed prices. Of course their grand resource is fowl- 
ing; and we have explained already, in reviewing Mr. Sands’s 
book, how they pluck the Fulmar petrels, squeeze them for the oil, 
and salt the flesh for winter consumption. It appears that, among 
other means of turning an honest penny, it is the practice of the most 
experienced cragsmen to hold exhibitions of their prowess on the 
cliffs, Considering that they are always risking their necks for 
much more trifling profits, we suppose there may be no great harm 
in these foolhardy displays; at all events they sete recom~ 
mended to idle tourists who travel in search of thrilling sensa- 
tions. The entertainment for Mr. Seton’s party was got up by the 
minister of the island; the scene wasa precipice which commanded 
a magnificent view of the “stacks” to seaward, and “looked down a 
sheer descent of some hundred feet upon the heaving rollers of the 
Atlantic.” Four or five cragsmen came forward with the neces- 
sary ropes, &c. One of the most active of them, with one rope 
attached to his waist and holding another in his hand to steady him, 
was gradually let down by two of his companions. Evidently he 
was bent upon showing off—which, by the way, is the most un~ 
satisfactory feature in those performances. ‘He descended bare- 
footed, skipping and singing as he went, and occasionally standing 
out nearly at a right angle from the beetling cliff.” . Seton 
confesses his inability to convey in words an adequate idea of the 
marvellous performance, which made “ the most startling feats of 
a Blondin or a Leotard appear utterly insignificant”; but, for a 
better conception of them, he refers us to the accompanying illus- 
tration. And that certainly is sufficiently impressive; for we have 
the man suspended by a rope in either hand, bearing out from the 
wall of rock at nearly the right angle above mentioned, yet 
managing to stick to it somehow by feet that seem as if furnished 
with suckers, There is much, of course, in habit and practice; 
but where a livelihood is to be made by these breakneck gym- 
nastics in a temperature that must often be low and a climate that 
is continually stormy, we can only express our surprise that fatal 
accidents do not occur far more frequently. It is easy to under- 
stand how a sound rope of seasoned hide or Manilla hemp may 
become a valuable family property; and we could wish that the 
are 


feathers fetched more than they do, the risks that 
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run in getting them. 


GLYNNE’S CHURCHES OF KENT.* 


TP'HIS collection of notes upon 312 churches in Kent forms— 

as we are told in a nt preface, signed by the easily 
decypherable initials W. H. G.—a portion of a body of similar 
notes upon upwards of 5,530 churches in England and Wales 


* Notes on the Churches of Kent. By the late Sir Stephen R. Glyane, 
Bart. With Illustrations. John Murray. 1877- 
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made by the late Sir Stephen Glynne, and commenced by him 
not later than 1829, while he continued to toil at it till his death 
in 1874. This huge work was itself (as the editor might have 
added) only a part of the still vaster collection of notes 
made that most industrious traveller upon the churches of 
almost every country of Europe, which he contrived, often at 
much mal inconvenience, to visit. We are surprised that this 
fact should have been suppressed ; for the reader who only knew 
Sir Stephen Glynne through this volume might reasonably go 
away with the impression that—much as he must have 
moved about in every county of England—he never could have 
found time for that very reason to cross “the streak of silver 
sea.” No more erroneous idea than this could be conceived of 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s life, which was exceptional in its physical 
as well as in its intellectnal activity, although, as his editor truly 
observes, his pursuits “ were never permitted to interfere with the 
sedulous disc of duties belonging to him at home as magistrate 
and Lord Lieutenant,” while they left room alike for society and for 
hospitality. The preface says much, and yet not a word in exaggera- 
tion, of the labour which he underwent in accumulating details 
as, ‘‘ in the truest sense, a labour of love,” of his instinct in reading 
the architectural history of each church, and of his accuracy of 
observation, no less than of his high personal qualities, his “ rare 
simplicity and fidelity of character,” “his calm temper and 
judgment.” Yet the editor somehow fails to emphasize the one 
characteristic in virtue of which Sir Stephen Glynne stood abso- 
lutely alone among the students of old English churches during 
the present generation. To say now, or to have said at any moment 
during the last thirty, if not nearly forty, years that such orsuch a 
man was fond of studying all sorts and kinds of churches would 
be giving him credit for a laudable pursuit; but it would prove 
nothing as to his originality, acuteness, or independence of 
character, for it would merely credit him with a taste which 
‘was as common as it was laudable. So common is it indeed 
as actually to be the similar enjoyment of two classes of 
students whose somewhat divergent ways of carrying out the 
same labour of love have been the fertile source of more voluminous 
controversy than we care to look back to. With this growth of 
partisanship there has of course been that personal mixing 
and shading off which keeps the peace between factions which 
never can be exclusively “in” or exclusively “out.” Vota- 
ries of either school have not only laboured together, but 
the same man has often served sometimes in one and then in 
the other camp. Theoretically, however, there are the “ eccle- 
siologists,” whose boast is never to forget the sacred use in study- 
ing the sacred building, and the “ archeologists,” with whom 
the building is the predominant consideration, and who take 
churches all round with castles, manors, , and all other 
sorts of mediseyval constructions. Of these two classes the eccle- 
siologists were the more novel phenomenon, and their appearance 
mized with other revivals of spiritual and ecclesiastical 
questions. Grand ecclesiastical architecture had always its votaries 
and its more or less erudite exponents; but any definite idea of 
science or art attaching to village churches would have been 
absolutely unintelligible. They were simply the playgrounds of 
the churchwarden and the victims of the pewed and cushioned 
squire. But Glyune’s tastes had been fixed, and his line of study 
stereotyped, long before general society had ripened to the new 
ideas. He was a diligent and accurate student and chro- 
nicler of churches when “ecclesiology” existed not, and the 
had not blossomed into the “archeologist,” and 
although his early knowledge of the features of churches which 
bore upon the worship conducted in them was rudimentary, yet 
from the first the numberless churches which came under his ken 
were clearly recognized as such, in definite distinction from allother 
buildings. Indeed, with that rare modesty which was as marked 
an element of his nature as any other virtue, he would probabl 
have gone on to the end of his days working on his own lines, if 
the younger students of the new school had not sought out so 
valuable an ally and found him good-naturedly willing to enlist 
under their banner when he might, in virtue of priority, have 
claimed the baton of a separate command. The Cambridge 
Camden Society—to which the name and much of the thing called 
ecclesiology is due—when its leading promoters early in the forties 
ceased to reside in the University, itself moved up to London, and 
with its original name abandoned any exclusive connexion 
with Cambridge. As the Ecclesiological Society it sought and 
ined the co-operation of the earnest Oxonian, Sir Stephen 
lynne. He was for many years not only a constant attendant 
at its Committee meetings as one of its secretaries, 
but a frequent contributor to its organ, the LZcclesiologist. 
We wish to record such incidents in the life of a too little 
known man, because, from the editor having unfortunately failed 
to advert to them, unless the opportunity be taken now to notice 
them, Sir Stephen Glynne may in his single acknowledged book 
go down to posterity as one out of, rather than as the precursor of, 
the modern students of village churches. But his literary work 
was not limited to articles in  peetiane. In 1847 the Ecclesio- 
logical Society published a dbook of English Ecclesiology, 
of which the larger part was compiled by J. M. Neale, but 
in an more than hundred rather 
closely pri a topographical summary of the churches of 
counties, which, like the rest of 
the book semi-enonymous, came from the pen of Sir Stephen 
Glynne. The treatment of different counties varies in merit and 


completeness, but Kent happens to be one of those which 


are most fully handled, and we think that the present editor, 
if this work come under his eye, might well have pre- 
fixed the notice as a useful introduction to the series of separate 
descriptions which compose the agtual volume. 

Connected with this period of Glynne’s life, a peculiarity 
of phraseology may be observed in the descriptions which does 
not seem to have attracted the editor’s notice. When he 
first entered upon his favourite study, the nomenclature of 
English Gothic architecture propounded by Rickman was ex- 
clusively in vogue, as it still maintains a supremacy due 
rather to its antiquity than to its merits. It is in truth one 
of those attempts at concise description which only succeed in 
being inaccurate. “ Early English” is the style of some six hun- 

red years after the establishment of the English in Britain ; 
Decorated is more plain than its successor; and Perpendicular is 
not the antithesis of the method too often adopted by the specu- 
lative builders of unsound houses, but only a style marked 
by vertical mullions and numerous panels. Still this 
nomenclature ruled the architectural world during Glynne’s 
younger days, and he accordingly adopted it in his earlier notes, 
only occasionally substituting for Decorated and Perpendicular 
the rather preferable Curvilinear and Rectilinear. But in the de- 
scriptions which he compiled during the middle period of 
his activity, as (to name but a few) Gillingham (1844), Chislet 
(1848), Loose, Bredgar, and East Malling (1850), Sir Stephen, 
then in the full swing of the Ecclesiological Society’s opera- 
tions, adopts the system which that association introduced 
in imitation of the French archeologists, and which consists 
in simply designating the styles by their chronological sequence, 
as First, Middle, and Third Pointed. In his later descriptions, 
however, after the Society had become more slack, he reverts 
to his earlier habits and takes up again Rickman’s termino- 
logy. The years during which he adopted the new designation 
were those of his closest connexion with the Society which 
had introduced it, as of its own more vigorous initiative, 
and it is clear that in lapse of time older associations regained 
their influence over him. These notes fail to show, and the editor 
has hardly explained, that Sir Stephen Glynne’s architectural 
knowledge of every church was supplemented by an extraordinary 
fund of anecdotal knowledge of the circumstances of the parish, 
of the character and history of the successive parsons, and of 
almost every other topographical incident. In fact, the diffi- 
culty with him was not to collect and retain information simply 
because it was information. It must be confessed, however, that 
with Sir Stephen Glynne’s great acquirements there was one 
weak point. He was deficient in the kmack of the generalizing 
which involved comparison. Thus the upshot of all his lifelong 
toils is the marvellously ample series of descriptions—each within 
its special limits admirably terse, condensed, and often suggestive 
—of more than five thousand churches in England and Wales, and 
of how many thousands more of Continental churches we are afraid 
to guess. But there is no such general précis from his hand as 
those which have crowned the studies of Neale or Mr. Freeman 
or M. Viollet-le-Duc. The present volume is a sample of the entire 
collection. The same characteristics marked the author's oral teach- 
ing ; for teaching—not pedantic or obtrusive, but from the necessity 
of his abundant erudition—was Glynne’s conversation when it 
— to turn on his favourite study. Often have his friends 
indulged in a quiet smile at the discomfiture of some gushing 
damsel or dilettante tourist who had thought to fill up a gap in 
the flagging dinner talk by carelessly asking what he thought 
of the churches of Norway or Spain, or Rutland, as the case 
might be, with the result of having to sit on, even as the wedding 
guest, held fast by the clear, equable, exquisitely accurate re- 
capitulation of church after church, presented in language which 
might have been published just as spoken, without the correction 
ofa single word. If, in consequence of this peculiarity, the whole 
of the large collection may not be considered suitable for publication, 
we would strongly urge its being deposited in some appropriate 
library where it might be easily accessible to students of cognate 
tastes, such as that of the Society of Antiquaries or of the Institute 
of British Architects. 

Assuming that these notes are published as much in order to give 
the world an idea of the mind and work of the writer as for the 
practical benefit of Kentish ecclesiologists, we think that the wiser 
course has been adopted in keeping them as Glynne wrote them, 
in spite of the eer disadvantage of an important church being 
now and then tched in a few sketchy sentences, while a com- 
paratively insignificant one may be carefully elaborated. At the 
same time, there was no reason why the notices might not have 
been arranged according to deaneries, and probably alphabetically 
within the limits of each one. As it is, they follow, we suppose, 
the haphazard order of their entry. The deaneries (not “ rural 
deaneries,” though under “rural deans”) in the diocese of Canter- 
bury are large and of ancient institution, which would have made 
the arrangement more easy. We also lack systematic in- 
formation as to the churches which were or were not in the 
ancient diocese of Rochester, the diocese of Rochester under 
the Ecclesiastical Commission's reforms, and the brand-new 
diocese of Rochester of the St. Albans Act. Consistently, 
however, with the policy of keeping the text intact, the editor 
has judiciously availed himself of the assistance of Arch- 
deacon Harrison and of Canon Scott Robertson, who have been 
able in occasional footnotes to bring various descriptions down to 
the present day. We think that they might have been even more 
copious in their additions. Sir Stephen notices in the east window at 
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Cranbrook “ ancient stained glass of the richest colouring,” though 
he did not add that it was mosaic work of fragments leaded up 

i a mell. The annotators might have expressed their regret 
that 1 is had been swept away to make room for some inconceiv- 
ably vile modern glass, and added the hope that, as it is still be- 
lieved to exist, it may be restored. The writer mentions in this 
church “a square baptistery of stone for the purpose of 
immersing such Baptists as desire to enter the com- 
munion of the Church; it was erected in 1725 by the Rev. 
John Johnson, Vicar, and resembles a bath with a de- 
scent of several steps. It is said only to have been used twice.” 
Glynne’s usual acuteness had failed to discover that this baptistery 
is in fact the stump of an old turret with a newel staircase thus 
ingeniously utilized; and it is curious that neither he nor 
Archdeacon Harrison should have indicated that the “ John 
Johnson, Vicar,” thus curtly referred to was none other than the 
celebrated High Church divine who wrote the Unbloody Sacrifice, 
and who is buried in Cranbrook Church. Sir Stephen notices the 
Third-pointed “ wood screen of good character,” with the inscrip- 
tion, “ Orate pro bono aie Alicie Campion,” which forms a per- 
close in Horsmonden Church. He cannot have been aware that from 
thirty to forty years since this screen possessed the perhaps unique 

uliarity of bearing on its crest wooden prickets for candles ; these 

ve since disap , probably from sheer neglect. The curious 
oriel in the south aisle of the adjoining church of Goudhurst is 
not, as Sir Stephen supposed, Edwardian, but of the same date as 
the wooden effigies on the high tomb, which it was thrown out to 
hold—namely, of the reign of Henry VIII. The nut-tree which 
Sir Stephen commemorates as growing out of this tomb and 
within the Church no longer exists. 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE.* 


i Napecny is a good deal to be said for the sort of literary partner- 
ship into which Miss Craik and Miss Stirling have entered. It 
is pleasant to have one’s progress through the orthodox three 
volumes broken, and to find, half way through, a change not only of 
story but also of author. At the same time it is an advantage 
that the break is not made too sudden and complete. The two 
stories, though in the characters and the scenes they treat of they 
are altogether distinct, yet in their subjects and their mode of 
treatment have a considerable resemblance. They are both, as the 
title shows, Tales of Married Life, and they are both written from 
@ woman’s point of view. Both heroines marry men who are un- 
worthy of them, though for the husband of the first tale there is, 
from the man’s point of view, not a little to be said. Hard to Bear 
has one great merit. It is a story with three, and only three, 
characters. There are to be sure a few minor characters, 
but they are of scarcely more importance than the attend- 
ants in the play who come in to say “Yes, my Liege,” 
and, when they have said it, straightway go out. It is 
such an effort to make week after week the acquaintance of 
twenty or more characters of fiction that we cannot but feel grate- 
ful to an author who treats us with so much moderation. Ina 
few moments we felt at home with the husband and the widow 
with whom he had first fallen in love and the heroine whom he 
had married. We knew at once who they were, and we were not 
forced, as we so often are, to turn back to see which was the 
wicked hero and which the good hero, which the vicious but 
witty heroine, and which the virtuous but somewhat stupid 
maiden who was either to be her victim or her conqueror. he 
heroine, Norah Etheridge, certainly deserved to get a better hus- 
band than Mr. Langton, though, when she had got him, we might 
almost say, with all respect to the ladies, that he deserved to have 
@ wiser wife than he had got. He was aman disappointed in love. 
He had been refused by a lady “ with tender violet eyes,” who had 
married a Mr. Elton. Some few years later he met with Norah. 
They began to study Italian together, and before long she was in 
love with him, while he only took great pleasure in her 
society. She would have liked to have him for her husband. 
He would have been contented to have her for his sister. 
A sailor cousin of Norah’s turns up, and makes love to her with all 
the eagerness that becomes a sailor. Mr. Langton gets annoyed, 
and in a pique proposes to Norah. The sailor disappears from the 
story, having done all that he was required to do. Their married 
life would have been reasonably happy had not Mrs. Elton, who 
was now a widow, turned up. She, out of pure selfishness and 
mischief, though with no vicious aims, begins to bring her tender 
violet eyes to piay on her old lover. The husband and wife become 
estranged, and lead an unhappy life. The widow, who for some 
time was a guest in their house, sees on one occasion that they have 
quarrelled :— 
“Dear me, I am afraid they have been quarrelling! Perha 
it is just that I away,” she thought 
with a sudden feeling that bore some faint resemblance to remorse. And 
after hesitating for a few seconds, she softly turned round, and instead of 
pursuing her way to the study, whither her steps had been bent, went 
silently up the stairs again to her own room. “ Poor fellow! I am sorry for 
him ; but I am sure the last thing in the world I would do would be to 
make a division between them, and so—so [ won’t go to him, though it 
would comfort him, I daresay; I know it would comfort him,” said the 
widow, feeling a little uneasy, yet taking herself in (as she had a wonderful 
By Georgiana M. Craik. 
M. C. Stirling. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


* Two Tales of Married Life. Hard to Bear. 


power of doing) with smooth words ; and she sighed, and went to the glass 
and arran, er hair a little, and thought what a perverse place the world 
was, and how hard it was that People, who meant no harm, could not be 
allowed to live pleasantly init. “I am sure, if everybody was of my mind, 
we might all live together as happily and pea ly as—as the birds,” 
said Elton, with a fine ignorance of the facts of ornithology. And she 
— again, as she put on her bonnet, and gave a final touch to her auburn 
ocks. 


Mr. Langton at last comes to his better self, and is anxious to be 
rid of the widow and reconciled to his wife. He certainly did 
behave very ill for at least half a volume, but he repented in 
scarcely less than a quarter of a volume. When we remember the 
old lines— 
Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found, 
and when we consider how it is always admitted that repentance 
may be as brief as the fault repented of has been long, we certainly 
think that he was very hardly used. Twice, indeed, matters 
would have been made up between husband and wife had not a 
servant come in just at the moment when he or she was giving 
way, and on the point of asking for forgiveness. But, if servants 
can come in inconveniently, surely the aged vicar of the parish, or 
some equally old grandmother who had suffered under a misunder- 
standing half a century ago, might just as easily come in conve- 
niently and bring about a reconciliation. At last the wife does 
bring her husband to ask for her love and forgiveness, though he 
had often shown that he wished for them both; and then, when she 
had got over what we can at last only call her sulks, Miss Craik 
writes, “ So she had won him at last; but was he worth the win- 
ning? For my own part I do not think he was.” We must re- 
spectfully protest against this conclusion to her story, for we are 
under much the same fear as were the wise men of the court of 
King Ahasuerus, lest, if this deed of the heroine shall come abroad 
unto all women, they shall despise their husbands in their eyes. 
Hard to Bear has one great merit which we do not find, 
at all events to nearly the same extent, in Miss Stirling’s 
story of A True Man. It is written in language rene, 
simple, at least for a novel. Miss Craik is very free from 
those tricks of words which are so common and so wearisome 
in our ordinary novelists. She does indeed on one occasion 
tell us that her heroine “instinctively felt” and “ intuitively 
knew” matters which she knew only by observation and in- 
ference; but there is very little of this kind of writing. Miss 
Stirling shows by her style that she has too carefully studied the 
female writers of the day. She is, we infer, but a very young 
writer, for in one passage she says, “ At two-and-thirty we cannot 
shake off our griefs as quickly; but then we know that only the 
shortest part of our journey remains to be accomplished.” Why 
even the Psalmist gave us threescore years and ten, and Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, who in the knowledge of sanitary science and the 
statistics of life would, we have no doubt, place himself at least 
on a level with the Psalmist, has just been telling us at the Con- 
at Aberdeen that the death-rate will soon come down to ten 
in a thousand. At that rate we shall all live toa hundred; and are 
we to be thus chilled by a young lady who tells us that at the age 
of thirty-two the shortest part of our journey remains to be accom- 
lished ? She, for all we know, may be thinking of the average life of 
and heroines ; and they, no doubt, arecarried off at a rate which 
would disgrace the bills of mortality of even Liverpool or Wigan. 
But we must return from this digression to the author's style. 
She is, as we have said, not too old to learn. She has considerable 
merits, and might probably write a much better story than the one 
before us, though it certainly is a good deal above the average. All 
she has to do is to lay modern novels altogether aside, and to give 
herself a course of reading of the great writers of fiction of past 
generations. She will then learn to avoid tiresome descriptions of 
scenery. She will not write of people “touching a dress daintily,” 
nor of “ spurs that clanked deftly in time to the music.” She will 
not tell of “the attire that might emanate from the old-fashioned 
hall,” nor of three gentlemen “in deep conclave on covers and 
hers.” We shall no more read in her stories uf “a creamy- 
stemmed birch-sapling,” or of “embrowning purples and creamy 
ld,” while storms will not weep themselves away in rain. 
er heroines moreover will not shiver as they see a great 
cloud sweep across the sunniest part of the landscape, or, if they 
do shiver, they will shiver because they are cold, and not because 
they have a presentiment. She will moreover avoid slang, which 
is always unpleasant, especially unpleasant in a woman. We do not 
like to see a woman making one of her male characters describe one 
girl as ‘a good stepper—quite unbroken though,” and another girl 
as “too blown to speak at all.” Were Miss Stirling to avoid these 
faults of style, she might write a story of very considerable merit. 
As it is, A True Man has considerable merits of its own. These 
blemishes do not go into the story. The heroine is all thata heroine 
should be, while the hero, A True Man, is one of the old-fashioned 
gentlemen without fear and without stain in whom the elder 
novelists delighted. The heroine, who is a very charming and 
innocent girl, falls in love, as charming and innocent girls who 
have led a secluded life will do, with an officer merely because 
after a bad accident in the hunting-field he is nursed at her father’s 
house. She tends him, and in the devotion that she gives him 
in his crippled state she finds all sorts of noble qualities in him. 
They marry, and she lives to find out that she has chosen 
a man who was in every way inferior to her, while she might, if 
she had only known it, have had the love of a man who was more 
than worthy of her. The characters are natural and interesting, 


A True Man. 
1877 


| and the description of the life of a soldier's wife in India seems to 
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be truthful. We should fancy that the author is describing scenes | 
which are, or have been, before her own eyes. It is refreshing, | 
amidst so much literature that can be only described as corrupt, 
to find a writer who, in describing the life of a woman who has 
made a miserable marriage, and who at the same time has the man 
that alone was worthy of her close by her, yet keeps them both in 
the most stainless innocence. : 

We do not like the sensational manner in which Miss Stirling 
winds up her story. The heroine loses her only child when she 
is away from her husband in one of the hill stations. She writes 
a letter to Major Harcourt, the True Man, enclosing her father’s 
diamond ring, and then goes to lie down by her baby and die. 
Now neither heroines nor any other people can thus conveniently 
arrange the time of their death, unless they use poison, a pistol, 
or cold steel. We are reminded how we once heard a gentle- 
man describe his own father’s death. He walked, he said, into his 
eldest son’s house, and holding up his hand exclaimed, “ Going, 

ing, gone!” and he fell down dead. The hero, too, need not 

ve been killed off. Heroes do not always die of the death of 
heroines, if we may use the expression. Miss Stirling in her next 
story (for we hope that we shall meet her again) must give us an 
equally charming heroine and as high-minded a hero, and whatever 
sufferings she takes them through—and she may worry them to her 
heart's pleasure—she must in the end make them man and wife. 
Let her, however, we entreat, avoid a long description of the 
marriage service, and the country church, and the village children 
strewing flowers, for of this we have had enough and more than 


enough, 


SCHELLENDORF ON STAFF DUTIES.* 


ENERAL VON SCHELLENDORF has written a some- 
what dull book on a subject of the highest military interest, 
and Lieutenant Hare has not brightened it by the literary style of his 
translation ; yet we earnestly recommend English officers and War 
Office officials to read it, for there is no other modern book on the 
subject in the English language. Readers of military publications 
must often submit to swallow much that is unnecessarily dull and 
prolix, for not many Napiers or Hamleys are to be found in any 
army, and the author and translator of this book are no exceptions 
to the rule that soldiers are seldom clear or vivid writers. Yet, 
surely, Lieutenant Hare might have got some literary friend to 
save him from putting in print such sentences as, for instance, two 
which stare us in the face on the same page when opening the 
book haphazard:—“ Letters which do not require being dealt with 
confidentially, but can be allowed to take the usual routine, &c.” 
“ They are entered by him in his register,each fresh document 
being consecutively numbered, and the official despatching the 
same, the date of receipt and important contents, the number 
of documents attached, if any, and the number of the Section it is 
referred to, being noted as well.” The effect of such English as 
this, used as the means of presenting sound thoughts and im- 
portant facts, is like that which would be felt on sitting down to a 
ood dinner served on a dirty tablecloth and by dirty hands. 
Se is another specimen of style :— 

Putting aside the question that preliminary manceuvres, resulting from 
the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, can be practised when a long way out 
of cannon shot with almost the same advantage in the closet on the map as 
on the actual ground, or, at any rate, in the manner of the professional 
tours of the General Staff, with a great saving of expense, it should be 
remembered that the leading or handling of troops in action is really the 
most difficult, if not an almost impossible task to carry out in an ideal form. 
But “putting aside the question that ” Lieutenant Hare's English is 
a ee the English officers of the Staff have reason 
to ‘oho to him for taking the trcuble to translate so valuable 
&@ Wor 

The necessity of studying the organization of the “General 
Staff” in foreign armies becomes the more apparent when we read 
General von Schellendort’s remarks on English staff organization. 
While he writes in a complimentary and conciliatory tone, he does 
not conceal his opinion that “ there isno such thing in England as a 
General Staff, considered as a special body of officers.” After sketch- 
ing pretty correctly the curious organization which includes a War 

ter who may know nothing either of armies or of war, and who 
is “ distinctly responsible” for the measures of the military depart- 
ment, though, with the “ practical sense of the English,” he is 
“ practically debarred from directly interfering in matters purely 
military,” he proceeds to express what is doubtless the opinion of 
foreign officers generally. He tells us that “ the duties and business 
which in Prussia are carried on by the ‘ Great General Staff’” are 
in England performed, or supposed to be performed, by the Intelli- 

Branch of the Quartermaster-General’s Department. In his 
Jadgment “ it is difficult to conceive how so few officers can pro- 
perly carry on the duties of the Great General Staff, especially as 
regards knowing and keeping pace with the arrangements of foreign 
armies, seeing that the reports of the individual military attachés 
can only furnish but a s portion of the necessary information.” 
This opinion is not surprising, for we find that in the Intelligence 
Branch seven General Staff officers anda small number of “ attached ” 
Officers are called upon to do the work for which seventy-four staff 
officers and about forty attached are not considered too many in 
Prussia. Whatever may be the exceptional powers of the courageous 
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seven Englishmen, they cannot possibly pretend to accomplish whatis 
done in Prussia by the seventy-four who have been trained by Von 
Moltke, and who work directly under him with forty assistants ; nor 
have we ever heard Prussian staff officers accused of deficiency 
either in talent or diligence. Nor can this extraordinary dispro- 
portion be accounted for by the statement that the Prussian army 
is large, and that of England small; for the duties of the Great 
General Staff are not at all to be measured by the size of the army 
for which they prepare information and plans, but by the size 
of the territory which the army has to guard, and of the nations 
with which collision is possible. Measured by this standard, 
Prussian requirements are puny beside those of England, with 
her colonies and dependencies. Is Prussia extravagant in pro- 
viding so abundantly for the collection of information? Surely 
not, unless we are to suppose that all the world has gone mad 
on this subject. Austria has even a larger number of officers 
so employed; Italy has a hundred and iifteen; France, irre- 
spectively of her military survey, had sixty-four in 1874, and has 
since increased the number. Russia alone, of all the great Powers, 
has been comparatively supine in such matters, and the result is 
hardly such as to encourage other nations to follow her example. 
Yet even Russia has done more than England, for the army now in 
Bulgaria possesses good maps of all that country, while an English 
army, if it had been sent to oppose the march of its traditional rival 
at the commencement of the campaign, would have been obliged to 
buy maps in Austria, and, if sent now, must be content with more 
or less rough copies of that Austrian map. And, with regard 
to information on which to base a sound opinion as to the com- 
parative strength of different military systems, who can blame the 
few Engineer oflicers hurriedly sent out to Turkey at the moment 
when war was threatened if they returned impressed with the idea 
that there was nothing to stop Russia from marching straight to 
Constantinople? They saw weak fortresses and ill-disciplined 
garrisons, and from the Engineers’ point of view their decision was 
in accordance with the facts presented to them. Von Moltke with 
his General Staff formed a far different opinion. The need of 
such an organization on a scale befitting the great interests of this 
country is not now brought before the public for the first time. 
Nearly three years ago Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Brackenbury delivered 
a lecture on the subject at the United Service Institution before 
an audience presided over by the Duke of Cambridge, and nothing 
could be stronger than the warning thenconveyed. Both at that 
time and since the daily papers have been full of the subject, 
yet the staff of the Intelligence Branch remains practically as 
small as it was when first established by Lord Cardwell. 

The staffs of all the Continental armies are organized on 
exactly the same principle, though with difference of details. 
There is the body of diligent workmen, corresponding with Von 
Moltke’s Great General Staff, and besides this, the staffs of the 
various commands, such as army corps, divisions, and brigades. 
In some cases the Great General Statf is under the Minister 
of War; in others, as in Prussia, it is separated from the 
War Office, but is always ready to give information and 
advice. In all countries the tendency is to relegate routine duties 
to clerks, and employ the well-trained staff officers on work 
which is more or less intellectual, or at least on tasks requiring 
skilled labour. But the system once prevailing in some countries— 
France, for instance—of separating the staff altogether from the 
rest of the army has been recognized as a failure ; and staff officers 
are now universally sent back to regimental duty for a time in 
order that they may not lose their sympathy with the feelings of 
the troops or their power of handling men in the field. In 
the staff has to prepare for war by obtaining and placing syste- 
matically on record all useful information concerning foreign 
armies and countries, drawing up plans for movement by road 
or railway, and correcting military maps. ‘The history of past 
wars is also written by members of the staff, who alone have 
sufficient and accurate information. In war the duties to be per- 
formed are—working out all details as to the quartering, security, 
marching, and fighting of troops, communicating orders to them, 
collecting and supplying all needful information, keeping the 
army in fighting condition, and knowing accurately what is its 
actual state both in numbers and moral condition; besides keep- 
ing all historical records, and performing special duties, such as 
reconnaissance. To prepare for such duties something more 
than the mere routine of office work is required during peace, 
and for this reason routine duties are in most countries bei 
removed as much as possible from the hands of staff officers, 
while they are called upon to practise as much as possible what 
they will have to perform in war. The actual handling of troops 
is the business of general and regimental officers both in peace and 
war. ‘The collection of information and the decisions made upon 
such information, as well as the formation of plans for bringing the 
army into presence of the enemy in the greatest numbers and the 
highest strength and spirits, are the functions of the staff in war, 
and should be practised in peace day by day, and not merely at 
manceuvres. One part of the staff must therefore be attached to 
troops in time of peace. Another must be always engaged in the 
esque of large military operations, the study of foreign and 

ome military administrations and theatres of war, the preparation 
of maps, the promotion of military sciences, especially military 
history, and the training of young officers. No knowledge comes 
amiss to the staff officer, and one of the most necessary quali 
tions is that he should be a good horseman. 

The work of General von Schellendorf, who is Chief of the 
Staff of the Guards Corps, is intended to furnish both candidates. 
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for the staff and staff officers with a guide to their — duties, 
as well as to “assist in open Sa man knowledge of the 
maxims that are observed in the ian service on the subject.” 
The first volume contains sketches of the organization of various 
European staffs ; and the ss fact in their historical develop- 
ment ap to be that those armies which already had the germ 
ofa “ t General Staff” like Von Moltke’s department have 
nourished it and made it grow, training it on the Prussian model. 
Where no such germ existed, it has been created, for all the 
world seems now to see that there must be a definite responsibility 
in these as in other military matters. As the book is written in 
the first instance for the Prussian staff, there is a chapter on 
the “peace formation, commands, and administration of the 
German army,” together with chapters on Recruiting, Office Duties, 
Manceuvres, and another on Reconnaissance. With regard to the 
last, a warning seems needful for those officers who, practising 
reconnaissance duties only at home, begin to believe that almost 
everything which has hitherto been considered necessary in 
@ report may be taken for granted. In England, with its elabo- 
rate network of railways and good roads, its well-known fenced 
fields and small rough commons, and its comfortable villages, much 
may, indeed, be left to the knowledge of the officers for whose use 
such reports are made; but students should not the less go through 
the whole programme, for they may have to reconnoitre a country 
totally unknown to them as well as to the superior officers for 
whose use such reports are made. There is always a natural 
tendency to scamp work, but it was not by taking things easily that 
the Prussians in 1866 were prepared with the exact materials 
necessary for throwing good bridges over the Bohemian rivers, or 
that in 1870 they knew the exact angle at which shells must 
be thrown to reach the foot of the escarps of the Paris forts. 
When such successes have been obtained by an army it is folly 
to poohpooh the means used, or to assert that we know much more 
about such matters than do men who are recognized by Europe as 
masters in the art of war. We should very much like to see one 
of those glib gentlemen who sneer at Prussian patience and 
thoroughness produce from English archives the calculations neces- 
for a march on Moscow or a siege of Kieff. The ignorance of 
the works before Sebastopol, of the landing-places on the coast of 
the Crimea, of the roads leading inland, of the resources of the 
country and the nature of the army against which we had to fight, 
led to fearful losses more than twenty years ago. Are we to en- 
counter equal disasters once more? If Lord Beaconsfield is about 
to ask for money to increase our military resources, he will do well 
to include such additions to the Intelligence Branch as will enable 
the country to obtain better information than that which repre- 
sented the prospects of the late campaign as a simple walk over 
for the Russians. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


HE fourth volume of the new edition of Sir H. Taylor’s works * 
has in some respects a more unusual interest than the volume 

the appearance of which we lately noticed. Sir Henry Taylor 
in a marked d the rare combination of the critical 

and the creative faculty, and in his Notes from Life is found the 
result of the wide and close observation of a powerful mind, clothed 
in language of much force and grace. On this very matter of thought 
and its expression Sir H. Taylor makes, in his essay entitled “ The 
Life Poetic,” some pregnant remarks which writers of a younger 
eration — study with great advantage. Speaking of the 
rature of the seventeenth century, he observes :—“ Sentences 
thus elaborately constructed, and complex though musical, are not 
to a remiss reader, but they are clear and delightful to an 
intent reader. Sentences, on the other hand, such as are de- 
manded in these times by the reading commonalty and written by 
those who aspire to be their representatives in the republic of 
letters, lie under little obligation to address themselves to the ear 
of the mind. Sense is to be taken in by so little at a time, that 
it matters not greatly what sound goes with it; or at all events 
one movement and one tune, which all the world understands, is as 
much as our sentence can make room for or our reader will take 
time for ; and as matter and style will ever react upon each other, 
I fear there is a tendency in our popular writers to stop short of 
that sort of matter to which brief, bright sentences are not appro- 
priate and all-sufficient.” It is probable that when these sentences 
were first written there were fewer popular writers than now who, 
instead of neglecting elegance of phrase for the sake of incisive- 
ness, attempted to conceal their paucity of matter with a flow of 
empty verbiage. If one can nowadays get brief, bright sentences, 
one is apt to be well content. Sir Henry Taylor prefixes to his 
essay on “The Ways of the Rich and Great” a note in which he 
observes that it was written forty years ago, and that he cannot 
tell how much of it relating to the then we eT of society 
may be en to that now existing ; but that “ the genera- 
tions of 1878 may think that they know enough about themselves, 
and may not be indisposed to read what was thought and said of 
generations of they have known nothing.” The 
generations of 1878 will infer from reading the essay that the vices 
of civilized communities do not change except in details of form. 
There are still plenty of people ready to run after a strawberry in 
March, which “ is at all events no better than a strawberry in 


man, London: 


July, though it is about a hundred times dearer,” and the 
lateness of social entertainments still increases “ till the sun rises 
upon a worn-out world.” The difficulties of dealing with servants 
and tradespeople are certainly no less at this moment than t 
were forty years ago; aud the wise suggestions made by Sir 
Taylor on these and other points have lost nothing of their force 
by the lapse of time. 

Mr. Nottelle’s object in compiling the work which, to judge 
from the specimen before us, has been not unjustly call 
French Language Simplified*, has been “to select 5 various 
systems whatever is good, and form, with some features of our 
own, one founded on nature, art, and reason, and which we believe 
will be found to realize the object in view.” His system, so far 
as regards the acquisition of a knowledge of French for talki 
purposes, is, as he says in his preface, identical with that pursu 
in Greek by the Abbé. Faria in Monte Cristo, who says:— I have 
a vocabulary of the words I know; these I have arranged, com- 
bined, and rearranged until I have made them answer the purpose 
of expressing my wants and ideas.” The phrases used in the 
“Useful Sentences for Travelling” at the beginning of the book 
are not overburdened, as is too often the case, with expressions 
so classical and fine that no Frenchman in his senses would 
dream of using them; they fulfil their promise of being idio- 
matic as well as correct. There are various little anecdotes in 
which the typical Gascon figures largely, and which the student is 
advised to commit to memory. ‘The exercises bave naturally a 
family resemblance to those of which Mr. Burnand has made fun, 
but they have departed from tradition in having a kind of con- 
secutiveness, and an additional interest is supplied to the student 
by the derivations of words being given. As far as it has gone, 
the work is the best of its kind that we have seen. 

We have in a separate volume the fourth part of the same workt, 
which will be found useful to people who have got far beyond the 
stage of knowledge generally indicated by the term “ pupil” or 
“ student.” In this is a careful collection of idiomatic phrases, 
with an equally careful collation of the different senses in which 
the same words and phrases are employed. It may be specially 
noted that in a few well-chosen words the usual difficulties about 
the use of a past participle followed by an infinitive are admirably 
cleared away. 

Herr Lange’s German Manualf{ “contains a complete German 
Grammar, a series of interesting anecdotes, stories, fables, letters, 
and conversations, arranged in progressive order, and concludes 
with a modern play, and Franz "Hoffman's well-written and 
highly interesting story of Ludwig von Beethoven.” Herr Lange’s 
method is excellent for simplicity and clearness, and he is as careful 
about the idiomatic use of certain words—as aninstance of which 
we may point to the lesson on ja—as is Mr. Nottelle in the work 
just noticed. 

Mr. Mackinnon, in describing his experiences of Lapland life §, 
has fallen into the very common mistake of being unable to distin- 
guish between what may be interesting to the public and what 
cannot be interesting to any one but the writer's most intimate 
friends. After a certain time the relation of Mr. Mackinnon’s 
sufferings from mosquito bites becomes monotonous. On the other 
hand, it is refreshing in these days to meet with a traveller who is 
seriously angry because the inhabitants of the country he is in call 
@ quarter past six a quarter towards seven. Mr. Mackinnon, in 
common with many travellers of his class, is pleased at times to be 
facetious, and informs us that on Danish railways there are car- 

iages “ devoted to roguery (roegere=smoking).” 

t. Wratislaw has republished four lectures || delivered in the 
Taylorian Institution on a subject which is comparatively little 
Imown, and which has great interest. Mr. Wratislaw in a few 
lines of preface asks if he “may hope that the countrymen of 
Wickliffe will welcome an account, with specimens, of the 
Bohemian literature of the century which formed the dauntless 
hero and martyr of the next, Magister John Huss,” and it is pro- 
bable that his hope will be fulfilled. 

Mr. Campbell, in producing a compendium of the Roman law] 
has gone to the best English works already existing on the subject, 
and has made excellent use of the materials found in them. 
The volume is especially intended for the use of students who 
have to pass an examination in Roman law, and its arrangement 
with a view to this end appears ve The existence of 
text-books such as this should do much to prevent the evil system 
of cramming. 

Captain Abney in his volume on photography ** gives a clear ex- 
planation of the various phenomena of the subject, together with 
practical working instructions. In the second page Captain Abney 
corrects a mistake which is sometimes made with regard to the 


French Grammar. L. N e, B.A., Paris. Parts I., [1., and III. 
London : Simpkin & Marshall. 

+ French Idioms and Grammatical Peculiarities, Being Part IV. of the 
« French Language Simplified.” 

t¢ Lange's New German Method. Vol. II. The German Manual. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Lapland Life; or, Summer Adventures in the Arctic Regions. the 
Rey. Donald D;'Mackingom BLA. London: Kerby & Endean. 

|| The Native Literature of Buhemia in the Fourteenth Century. By 
A. H. Wratislaw, M.A. London: Bell & Sons. 

{ A Compendium of Roman Law, Founded on the Institutes of Justinian. 
By Gordon Campbell, London: Stevens & Haynes. 

** Text-Book of Science. A Treutise on iia By W. de Wive- 


* Sir Henry Taylor’s Works. Vol. IV. Notes from Life. The States- 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


leslie Abney, F.R.S. London: Longmans & 
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process discovered Thomas Wedgwood, who in 1802 read a 
before the Real Institution, entitled “ An Account of a 
Method of Copying Paintings on Glass,” which meant, not that the 
copies were made on glass, but that paintings on glass were 
copied. In 1839 the discovery of the erreotype process was 
first announced, and Daguerre and Niépce the younger received 

ions from the Government of France. The development of the 
art from that time to this is followed by the writer with precision 
and clearness; stopping short only of the latest improvement in the 
use of the limelight instead of a 

Mr. Preston has revised and published in a pamphlet form a 
series of letters* written some time ago for the Newcastle Chronicle 
on the subject of missing heirs-at-law, whimsical wills, &c. 
The little bock contains many interesting anecdotes. 

The volume of Moore’s writingst for the appearance of which 
Mr. Shepherd seems to be responsible is one of the worst speci- 
mens of benting that we have seen for a long time. Not one 
of the pieces of verse is good enough to be printed; and what 
Moore’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review are worth is tolera- 
bly well known. The practice of ransacking a distinguished man’s 
scrapbooks after his death, and printing every trumpery manu- 
script upon which hands can be laid, is in the highest degree repre- 
hensible; and all who care for Moore's poetry will be shocked at 
the attempt here made to excite a factitious interest in odds 
and ends which he himself would never have given to the 
world. 

Messrs. Paul and Co. have brought out a pleasantly shaped and 
bound volume of Mr. Locke1’s graceful lyrics.} 

Mr. Whitney's new German and English Dictionary § is an en- 
largement of the vocabulary which he issued in 1870, and will be 
regarded as a boon by all students of German who want a suffi- 
ciently compendious dictionary in a compact shape. The plan of 
the book is to bring within the compass of a single volume as 
much as possible of what will be most useful to learners, 

iving a more systematic scheme of the meanings of a word than 
Eo been aimed at in other works of this class, beginning always 
with the primary and etymological signification, and drawing out 
the rest according to their relation with this one. Mr. Whitney 
also shows by typographical marking the historical correspondences 
between English and German words. While compounds and 
derivatives are sparingly given, the vocabulary includes not far 
from 60,000 words. 

Mr. Rae does not pretend to have made any novel researches 
or discoveries; he deals with matters all more or less well 
known ; but nevertheless his work || is a valuable one from the 
shrewd remarks, graphic descriptions, and varied informa- 
tion, for the most part new, which he has put together in an 
agreeable way. He begins with a very interesting account of the 
various steps in the establishment of ship communication between 
Engiand and America, in which he has gone thoroughly into the 
subject, and gives many new facts. Then we have an account of 
the Empire City, the City of Brotherly Love, the International 
Exhibition of 1876, Columbia, the Capital of the Union, Massa- 
chusetis, Saratoga and West Point, Canada, &c. 

Nine years ago Mr. Huxley was invited by the manager of the 
London Institution to give a series of lectures on physical scenery, 
and these are now reprinted in a volume, with coloured plates.4 
They are written in that attractive style which is characteristic 
of the great natural history demonstrator, a style in which clear- 
ness and precision of language are combined with a vivid survey of 
the various subjects touched upon. 

Mr. J. H. Gladstone** has written a pamphlet to point out that 
our present system of spelling in English is arbitrary, and that a 
certain amount of time is taken up in learning it which might be 
saved if it were easier to learn. These positions are practically 
unassailable, but whether the cause of bentars and education 
would gain by a change is quite another question. And it is 
impossible to — as reasonable Mr. Gladstone’s implied 
suggestion, that, by way of beginning the reform which he so 

ently desires, children in elementary schools and competitors in 
Civil Service Examinations should be allowed to spell exactly as 
they please. 

Mr. Lawie tt gives usa revised and edition of his useful 
little work, which is based on Hallam and Fischel, and which 
forms one of a series of class-books. To the same series belongs 


* Unclaimed Money. 
urner. 

Prose and Verse by Thomas Moore ; with es ‘rom the 
giome of Lord Byron. With Notes and Introduction by Rickert Herne 
Shepherd. London : Chatto & Windus. 
ai London Lyrics. By Frederick Locker. London: C. Kegan Paul 

Uo. 


By Edward Preston. London: Reeves & 


A Compendious German and English Dictionary, with Notations o 
and Brief Etymologies. By William Dwight Whitne?, 

A t Hjalmar Elgren, lustructor in Modern guages ale 
College Macmillan & Co. 

| Columbia and Canada: Notes on the Great Kepublic and the New 
Dominion. A em to “Westward by Rail.” By W. Fraser Rae. 
Daldy, Isbister, & C 

Physi yy: an Introduction to the S. Nature. By T. H. 

Macmillan & Co. tudy of 
oe i form, from an Educational Point View. J. H. 


ost Outings 9 the English Constitution. By J. S Laurie. London: 


an edition of Hyperion *, 
— give enough exp 
student’s use without pestering him with pedantry. 

To travellers who aur English guide-books to the charmi 
Guides Joanne, the handbook to Cannes + which has been well an 
carefully constructed by “FI. M. S.” will be found acceptable. 

We have received the second volume of the new edition of 
George Eliot’s works { to which we have already called attention. 

‘Mr. Anderson, who is, to quote from a metrical address to his 
readers, “ a worker on the rail where day by day the engine storms 
along,” has produced a volume of verse § which is in many ways 
remarkable. Many of the ideas are original and strong, and t 
language in which they are clothed does great credit to the writer. 
In a prefatory note he observes that critics of a former volume of 
his considered the railway poems exaggerated, and remarks that 
they are all founded on fact. It may be for this very reason that 
there is an unpleasant sameness of incident about them, which in 
future works the writer will do well to avoid. 

Professor Miall’s monograph on the skull of the crocodile||, which 
forms the first of a series of studies in comparative anatomy, will 
be of great interest to students of biology. 

One might hope that the little volume composed by Mr. 
Packer § might of great use in warning confiding persons 
against the many traps set for them, but that experience tends to 
show that, if the bait is only glittering enough, there will always 
be shoals of fish eager to swallow it. Mr. Packer's chapter on 
the advertisement too frequently seen in newspapers supposed to 
be respectable—“ Wanted to borrow, thirty pounds for one 
month, for which a bonus of ten pounds will be paid, and property 
deposited worth three times the amount’—is a strong appeal to the 
common sense of the public, but will not, we fear, put a stop to 
the supply of victims. The authors remarks upon “How to 
Invest with Safety,” appear to be sound and cautious. 

Dr. Thomsen **, who is Professor of Comparative Philology at 
the University of Copenhagen, has reprinted three interesting lec- 
tures delivered in 1876 at the Taylor Institute, Oxford. The 
origin of the name Rus or Russ was, Dr. Thomsen says, similar 
to that of the name Frangais. It was “ at first the appellation of 
a foreign Scandinavian clan that gained the mastery over the 
native Slavonic tribes, though the invaders were of course far in- 
ferior to them in number.” Thence it gradually spread until, when 
the political union turned into a national unity, the name Russia 
came to denote the whole nation. 

The British Almanac and Companion t+, which was at one time 
an extremely useful book of reference, has for some years past been 
steadily degenerating in character, and this year has made another 
marked step in its downward progress. In the chronicle of events 
for the year one finds such things as this—“ April 20. Release 
of the entombed miners,” who up to that moment have never been 
mentioned ; and the information concerning the war is practically 
nil. A dullarticle on “Our National Sports and Pastimes” is 
allowed to take up nearly twenty pages, while what passes for 
criticism of picture exhibitions is beneath contempt. The “ Necro- 
logical Table ” is, as usual of late years, so absurdly full of unim- 
portant names that it is difficult to find anything that one really 
wants, On the other hand, the contents of the volume are appre- 
ciably diminizhed in quantity by the cheap typographical device 
of extra “ leads.” 

There is a certain slovenliness also about the editing of the 
Statesman’s Year-Book {}, which. gives ridiculously meagre infor- 
mation about the Transvaal (the name of which, by the by, does 
not appear in the index), and none at all about Afghanistan. 

We have also before us those useful volumes, the Royal Blue- 
Book, Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, and 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for the current year, 
carefully corrected and posted up to the date of publication. 

If Valentines claim but a humble place in literature, they are at 
least capable of considerable artistic development, and it is impos- 
sible to withhold a word of praise and welcome from the very 
pleasing and attractive productions in this line for which the 
senders and receivers of valentines have to thank Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co. 


* Laurie’s Class-Books of Literature.—Keats's Hyperion. Book I. 
Central School Depot. 

+ Visitor’s Guide to Cannes and its Vicinity. By F.M.S. London: 
Stanford. 

t The Works of George Eliot—Romcla. Vol. II. Blackwood. 

§ Songs of the Rail, By Alexander Anderson, Railway Surfaceman, 
Kirkcarnel. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 

|| The Skull of the Crocodile: a Manual for Students. By L. C. Miall. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Monetary Frauds and Extortions. By Axford Packer. London: 
Hamilton, ion, & Co. 

** Origin of the Ancient Russ. By Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen. Oxford and 
London: Parker & Co. 

tt The British Almanac and Companion, 1878. Company of Stationers. 

$t The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1878. By Frederick Martin. Macmillan, 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of Drawings 
by the Old Masters, and Wever-Colour Drawings by Deceased 
Artists of the British Sciool. 
The Gallery is Open from Ten a.m. until Six P.M. 
Admission, ls. Season Tickets, 5s. 
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*”ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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ly passed the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. Highest references given. 
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8. M., care of Messrs. Partridge & Cooper, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long estab] Suitesof 
Spacious Coffe for Ladi Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON.—This old-established 
County Family Hotel, patina rebuilt in 1s66. and more recently enlarged. is lete 
with every comfort, and in the best situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the 
extensive Lawn Promenade. ‘Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and 
Smok ing Rooms.—GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


SALE.—TO MUSICIANS. 
1. A JOSEPH (Son of Pimery GUARNERIUS VIOLIN, large pattern, in good 
Fine varnish, brilliant tor 
2. vIaty. believed to be - ‘JOSEPH (Son of Andrew) GUARNERIUS, or 
nicbrent . Small pattern; bright varnish; good tone. Would suit a Lady plarer 
3. A GASPARO DI SALO VIOLIN, large pattern, good varnish, and full powerful tone. 
Address, P. Q. R., Housekeeper, 5 Austin Friars, E.C. 


> ARTIFIOIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 

ELL can apply, or if sent by post their value will ag? sent per return.— Messrs. 
BROWS Misc Manufacturing Dentists, 373 Oxford Street, near the yon (late of Ebury 
Street). ‘fhe original and only gennine purchasers.” Established 100 


LECTURES on MINERALOGY, ondsy next, the lth inst., at Noon, to be 
Thurscsy, Friz and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the 
rse, £4, 

Professor JUDD, F.R.S.,will commence a 9 COURSE of FORTY LECTURES on GEO- 
LOGY, on Monday, the isth inst., at Ten o'clock, A.M,, to be continued on each succeeding 
“Tuesday, T .F , and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £4. 

N.B.—This latter Course will be given at South Kensington. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, NINE = more open to competition 
at Midsummer 1878; value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be nereased fro 

to £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Fyrther 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


Pe EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 
ar, tenable o omy College or Hall at either | the Universities of Oxford or 
ranted | to be filled up after an examination of the candidates, which will take 


m a special Fund 
from the 


at 
to send their names, addresses, an: 
monials of conduct and character, on or before August 1,to CHARLES SHAW, Esq., 38eX 
Court, Temple, London, E.C. Candidates must be Members of the Church of England. natives 
of Wales, or of one of the four Welsh Dioceses, under Twenty years of age upon October 10 next, 
a with the hy elsh language, and intending to become candidates for Holy Orders. 
Candi in and Speaking; the Gospel 
according to St. M of the Apostles pe Twelfth Books 
of the Iliad ; the. Book f Thucydides ithe Ninth ‘of £neid ; Xenophon's 
ae Cicero xe Officiis ; and Latin Prose Composition. Eucuke fail in Welsh will not 
er 
The Exhibition eetit be tenable (during Residence) for Four years, by an Eshibitioner whoat 
the time of his Election is not legally a —— of either University, and willin his case date 
from Matriculation ; and 7 Exhibi who at the of a 
of helor of 
Arts is due to the Holder. 


February 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MONOGRAMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIES in MONO- 
AMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, and designed for com: 
bination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES n Colour Relief, and 
minated in Gold, Silver, ean and Colours, in the Ninhest Sty Style 

HENRY RODRIGUES. 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


HE ASTRONOMER-BOTAL Reported to the DENTS 


h ches, &c. 
at Philadel can be had on application._M. F. DENT, 
id Cl to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


EK. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 (Within) cus, Exchange 
London, Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
(Catalogues free) to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Cl Clock of c Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 
ENSON’S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, and JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent 
for | - Watches sent safe by post. Benson's new work,“ Time and 
price 2s 


(s ANDHURST), , WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL. — 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. Col, Cam., assisted by a Cam. Ist Class Ponte, gad a 
resident French Master, prepares 1 Purtis for the above. Has passed 300.—Ealing, V 


W COMMON MILITARY COLLEGE, S.E. 


Fri incipal— Mr. C A. Sta Ripers. M.A. 
M. D. RATCLIFFE, B.A., Cantab, Genta, tab 
‘Classical Mr. § &. ALLEY, B.. Second Class Classical Tripos ; 
in Final DEMANGEL ; 
OHNSO: 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, ay) ary most 

ustra’ riced Ca‘ — 248, 249, Road, 
and 19, 20. 21 Cross Street Cc. “Established 1862. on Sourt 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire ons Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Windoworother Opening. 
K & CO.,Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 


Prospectuses free. —' 
Liverpool, at and Dublin. 
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[February 9, 1878. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Total Funds invested ........... 
Policies in Force, with Additions 
F + Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
“Yor Fo aay of ms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 

H@NIX FIRE OFFIC BEB, 

LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVE 
BROOMFIELD. } Secretaries 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


[MPERIAL FIRE 


Established 1363.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. | 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Insurances effected in all parts ef the World. 


7T YHE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrRaNcues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Cretit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withcrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved B.lls purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in P British and Forign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undert 
Interest drawn, and Army, Len and Civil eee a Pensions realized. 
Every ~~ description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


THOMSON. Chairman. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, pac’ FURNITURE. — WILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Lronmonger, by appointment, to His Koyal Highness the Prince of 

Wales. invites inspection of his show of 

na BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s. 6d. 


BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the premises. Extreme care is taken,even when the 
prices are the lowest. to use only such material as will wear satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRA WING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It 

sso L of his ly Stock, with List of Prices and Plans 

of the Thirty large app at 39 Oxford 
+5 and 6 Ty's Place; and 1 


Street. W.; 1,14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 
ard; 84 Street, Lon- 


SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 
DUPLEX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
Kerosine and other Oils of the finest quality. 

TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEW EST DESIGNS. 

Ornamental! Glass, English and Foreign 
MINTON’S AND WORCESTER PORCELAIN AND STONE CHINA, 

BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 

LONDON : Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


BREAKF AST in BED.—CARTER'S PATENT REVOLYV- 


ING BED TABLE, adjustable to h t le 
e eight or inclination, adapted for Reading and 


A. CART ER, 6a N New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 
LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 


x x peltes, a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Mi &c. in - 
Sofa. Prices from 2!s. Drawings Tee. 


w CART ER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


EIGH YOUR CANDLES.—Many foreign Light-weights 

are about. All the CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 

Limited, are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their Gold Medal 

PALMITLINE, burning brilliantly but slowly. and of the of the finest S ti 

Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS, made without the paper case. Order of 
your own dealer. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
Tobaceo comes from Virginia, and no better brand than the ‘THREE 
-ES.’"—Vide “ The Vi 1 

i by Kame only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
& H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


SPECI ALITE SAUMUR CHAMPAGNE.—This inno- 
mt, refreshing, and delici Wine is far superior and totally different to all 
Saumur ‘The Medical Examiner writes : * Precisely the wine that is wanted for 

invalids and the public, ” It is the same price as the celeb: * Spécialité 
from acidity and heat." — British Medical Journal. 30s. 
system.” Carriage pa’ 

FELTOE & SONS. . Sole Proprietors and Jeperters, Albemarle Street, W. ; 80 Bishopsgate 


Street ; and 8 Union Court, E.C. Founded 63 
K ILNAHA N’S LL WHISK Y. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

some. Bea recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 

“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well of very excellent quality.” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


QOuR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which team it to 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefore strongly recommended as one of the most 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Bottles and Cases i or cash req 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 

WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—_E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelel: ated Receipt 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and fav: rourably distinguieed 

by = Name, bez to remind — Public that every article prepared m is guarant 
ulterated.—92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Fortmen Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.8.E. 


HA8svEY's SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
to observe that each Battie, prepared by 


“ There’s no sweeter 


ree 
per Dozen, upon the 2 Cash pay ment 


celebrated Sa 
€. LAZENBY & SON. bears so many years, signed “ Eliza ad 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


CARACA COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food. Water .and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALE 
Tenru INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


EP Ps’s COCOA. 
| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—+— 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
DIE'S LIBRARY CATALOGUE, New Edition, now ready, price One 

nee, postage free. Also, gratis and post free, the Revised Edition of MUDIE’'S 
LiBk. ARY CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Books of general interest, of the past and 
present seasons. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
4 New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 
| CATALUGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale, at 
greatly reduc: d prices, is now ready. ‘This Catalogue contains Burnaby’s Ride through Asia 
Minor, Wal.ace’s Russia. Baker’s Turkey, MeCoan's Egypt, De Cosson’s Cradle of the Blue 
| Nile. L te of Sister Natalie. Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won ! ‘and an unusually large Selection 
of other Popular Works in History. Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel! and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Publie Institutions, and other large Pp surchasers of modern 


MULE S SELECT LIBRARY. —NOTICE. — All the 1e Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDiE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also obtained, 
with the least »ossible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange) 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Off Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIE 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscri i ons from One Guinea to any on according to the supply pubeined: All 

the best New ish, French. a immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Pu ations, gratis and post 


o* A Cleurance Catal: ad of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had tree on 


icati 
IOTH'S, CHUR PON THODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent near the’ Polytechnic. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 

of THE SATUKDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 

10, 74,75, 76, 81, 88, 91, 192, 648, 652, 658, and 767 (clean copies —at the Uilice, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.c. 


NDEX SOCIETY, founded for the purpose—l, of forming 
Indexes to Standard Works ; 2, < compiling Subject Indexes ; 3, of accumulating ma- 
terials fur a General Keterence oo Subscription, One Guinea a year, due January 1, to be 
id to the Hon. Secretary, HEN ¥ B.W — 5 Mintord Gardens, West Kensington 

} Par k, W., from whom m the Prospectus may be 


Mow re ready, New Edition for 1878, royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 
pes PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1878 (Forty- 
sixth Year), containing all the New Members of Parliament, &c. 
WHITTAKER & & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers i in Town or Country - 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Large Paper, Whatman’ 8 ha nd-made, 15s. 


THE BIBLES in the CAXTON EXHIBITION, 1877, nearly 


1,000 representative Editions in all Languages, chronologically arranged ; including an 
Introduction on the History of Printing as illustrated 5 the Printed Bibles trom 1450 to 1877 ; 
and the True History of the Coverdale Bible of 1535 y HENRY STEVENS. F.S.A. 8 
Edition, and greatly enlarged, with an to the “ Saturday Review’ 
homily on Bib 

: H. STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar Square ; and SIMPKIN & MARSHALL. 


GCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—Complete CATALOGUE of 
SCIIOOL BOOKS. comprising School i popular English Spelling Books, Diction- 
aries. Walkinghame’s * Arithmetic.’’ &c. well as many Copyright Educational Works 
in all departments. Catalogues sent post thee, on gratis on application. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


POPULAR SCHOOL ATLASES. Strongly bound. 
Revised to date. 5 
THE MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH, 64 Maps, fully Coloured, with Index, &c., 
price 12s. 6d. 
COLLEGE ATLAS, 36 Maps, fully Coloured, with Index, 6s. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 34 Maps, fuily Coloured, sewed, 2s. ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
WARNE'S ONE SHILLING ATLAS, 26 Maps, fully Coloured. 
WARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS, 16 Maps, fully Coloured. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


V ICTORIA EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
each Is. 
THE VICTORIA PICTURE SPELLING BOOK. With 334 Illustrations. 
THE VICTORIA PICTURE READING BOOK. With 400 Illustrations. 
THE VICTORIA GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. Withst 


trations. 
Tilustrations. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 580 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER and READER. A 
Selection of Prose and Verse from Modern and Standard Authors, Classijied and 
arranged for the of Public Schools, with Instructions in the Art of Elecution. Cur- 
piled and Edited by J. E. Carpenter, M.A., Ph. D. 
“ The book will no doubt be accepted in cand as a standard work.”"—Observer. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Large crown &vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
FVERY-DAY BOOK of MODERN LITERATURE. 365 
Authors, 365 Subjects, 960 pages. Compiled and Edited by Grorge H. Towssenp. 
“ A volume of excellent taste, portly and staple.and admirably adapted for sehool a” 


raph ac. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Street. 


Demy 8vo. half-bound, 18s. 


TTOWNSEND'S MANUAL of DATES. The Fifth Edition. 
gs atively I Re-edited and Remodelled by FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of “ The States- 
man’s Year- Boo 
The advantsa es ‘of thie — Edition over its predecessors are :— 
= Its improved size an 
Its complete receding to present date 


i Its sup) Iphabetical diet y, and its black initials. 

4. Its suwple mentary ‘index of subjects not in alphab 1 (these alone amount 
to 11.000 ref. ces). 

5. Its complete condensation to facts and events in the world’s history. 

6. Its amp ified contents and handsome style of production. 


“This is a vers handy dictionary of reference.embracing the most important facts and 
events in the history of the world. The ej map is judiciously condensed ; and the articles 
have the additional merit of being systematically planned and duly proportio 


Daily News. 
“ 4 fifth edition of * Townsend’s Manual of Dates’ has just been issued. It has.been entirely, 
remodelle:! and edited by Mr. Frederick Martin, the editor of ‘The Statesman's Year Book. 


In its present state it as nearly approaches perfection as a book of the kind could. The greatest 
care appears to have been taken to bring out all the historical facts and events of impurtance 
in connexion with every country ; besides which there are many references, all of them of 
great interest, and calculated to be of value.”—Scoftsman. 

“That this work has now reached a fifth edition is the best guarantee of its general value, 
and of its ayprer ‘iation by the public. The amount of information contained in the volume is 
incalculable, as it is the concentrated essence of all the histories i is the world. We venture te 
say that it is one of the most useful books that have ever been published, and that none will be 
more generally consulted for historical dates and facts. One can scarcely fink ofa subject on 

which some information is not given within the scope of its pages.’’"—_ Norfolk News. 


FREDERICK WARNB & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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Lately published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. 
of UNBELIEF. By G. 8S. M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Lambeth; Author of “ Scripture Lands in connexion with 
their History,” &c. 
+ “This most useful book ought to be read 
and pondered by ~ one who occupies the 
place of an tender 
and conclusi r argues calmly 
By the same Author, uniform, price 6s, 

EASONS of FAITH, or the Order of the Christian Argu- 
ment tei a Explained. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
“Interesting and l....His scheme | candour, and by refined, sugzestive thought. 
of reasoning is finely an: (2 conceived.” eees.-One of the best conceived and most 


Spectator. 80! tidly reas ned works on the evidences pro- 
“Characterized by adequate knowledge, by + 


uced in recent times." — Vonconfor mist. 
London, Loxemans & Co. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and Analytical. By 
OSEPH GOSTWICK, Author of “ English Poets” and “German Poets”; the 
Handbooks “German Literature” and ‘ American Literature,” &c. 
London, Loxemans & Co, 


YONGE’S GREEK LEXICONS AND LATIN GRADUS. 
Latest Edition, in post 4to. price 2ls. 


N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority. By CHAarkLes DUKE YONGE, M.A. 


ONGE’S NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, abridged 
from the above by the Author. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


‘YONGE LATIN GRADUS, containing every Word used by 
Epi mn Poets of good authority. Post 8vo. 9s. or with Appendix of 


and ec’entifically, and carries the reader with 

him not merely by the charm of a persuasive 

style, but by the force of clear reasoning. 
Literary Churchman. 


‘YONGES DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 5s, and Kry, price 5s. 6d. 
ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. BraADLry, 
M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. New Edition, with copious Indices, 
English and Latin. 
*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in tlie simplest 
manner the right use of the subjunctive mood, are the main objects of this work. 
“* We think highly both of the plan and its ition.” —Ath 
“ A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 
speak too highly.”—English Churchman, 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 3s. 6d. and Kry, 5s. 


- ATIN PROSE EXERCISES, consisting of English Sen- 
tences translated from Cesar, Cicero,’ and Livy, to be re-translated into the 


Original Latin. 
London, Lonemays & Co, 


Now ready, Vol. II. imperial Svo. price 21s, cloth, 
IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS; a Catalogue of the 
Writings, both MS. and printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to the 
County of Cornwall, With Riographical Memoranda and copious Literary Refer- 
ences. By G. C. BoAsE and W. P. Courtney. Vol. Il. P—Z. 
#*,* Vol. I. A—O. may still be had, price 21s. 
London, Longmans & Co. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HASES of MODERN DOCTRINE in relation to the Intel- 
lectual and Active Powers of Nature and Man. By James Hawkins, Author 
of “ Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Condition of the Deaf and Dumb,” &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HUUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE, 
THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 
A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 
THE ART OF MINIATUR® PAINTING. 
THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 
THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS., 
THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS. 
THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL-COLOURS., 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 
AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 
THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 
THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS, 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 
COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 
TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 
THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART, 
THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 
London: Wrixsor & Newton, 38 Rathbone Place. And all Booksellers and 
Artists’ Colourmen. 
MESSRS. BESANT & RICE'S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols, 
BY CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
By the Authors of ** Keady Money Mortiboy,” “ The Golden Butterfly,” &c. 
London: SamPpsox Low & Co. 
Just published, 1s. 
REGISTER of INVESTMENTS. By 
Stock and Share Broker, 10 oe a Yard. 

This Register is designed to facilitate ny) keeping where in re spread 
over a number of stocks and shares in the form of a cf Ste eu "hoped that this wr, will 
suggest to Investors an casy method of showing at a glance the position of their Securities. 

Bares, Hexpy, & Co., 4 Old Jewry. 


‘ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FoR FEBRUARY: 


ON THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By Profe-sor Max MULLER. 
THE STABILITY OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By Stpney James OWEN, 
Reader in Indian Law and History, Oxford. 
FOREST AND FIELD MYTHS. By W.R.S, RAtston. 
FRANCE BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVULUTION. I.—State of 
the Provinces. By HeNni TAINE. 
beta IS IN STORE FOR EUROPE. By Louts Kossurn, ex-Governor of 
ungary. 
THE NEW STAR WHICH FADED INTO STAR-MIST. By Ricnarp A, 
Proctor, B.A. 
THE THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF CHURCH AND STATE. By 
the Rev. Canon CURTEIS. 
MADONNA DUNYA. By Emity Preirrer. 
ENGLAND’S ABANDONMENT OF THE PROTECTORATE OF TURKEY. By 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT— 
In Russia. By T.S8., St. Petersburg. 
In France. By GABRIEL Monop. 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS— 
On Patriotism. 
On Toilet Artifices. 
On Government Officials and Literature. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—A Series of Criticisms on New Books by — 
Principal SHarrP, Rev. Dr. LirrLepaLe. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. Principal FaIRBalRN. 
MATTHEW BRowNE, Professor Mayor. 
Rev. JoHN Hunt. And others. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CCXXVII. for FEBRUARY, 5s. 


I AW M: AGAZIN E and REVIEW and QUARTERLY 
DIGEST of all REPORTED CASES. 
CONTENTS: 
. Albericus Gentilis on the Right of War. By Sir Travers Twiss, D.C.1. , Qc. 
General Average and the Committes of By Charles Clark, Q.C. 
3. Curiosities of English Law. No. err aie Contracts with Ex;cctant Heirs. By 
Robert Collier, M.A., Barrister-at-La’ 
= The Laws of War and the Institute of International Law. 
5. The Bier in in the Common Law Divisions, By J. V. Vesey Fitzgerald, B.A., Barrister- 
te 


6. Law and Custom armory the Southern Slavs. 
3 The Evidence of Experts. By G. Broke Freeman, M A., Barrister-at-Law. 
8 Se ottigh and onial. 


Less 
: Geer Digest of ait Reported Cases, with Table of Cases and Index of Subjects. 
STEVENS & ITAYNES, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


Price 1d.; post free, Three Halfpenny Stamps. 


MARRIED in BLACK. 

PANILY HERALD SUPPLEMENT 

por FEBRUARY contains 

MARRIED in BLACK: a complete Novelette. By the 


Author of “ False to Himself,” “ For Love's Sake Only,” &ce. 
The Saturday Review says of the “ Family Herald: " “Tts novels and tales are quite as 
well written as the best circulating-library stories.” 
W. STEVENS, 421 Strand, London, W.C. 
And all Newsvendors. 


M&.. BRASSEY on the RISE of WAGES.—See THE 


LDER of this Week for full Report ; large View, and Plans, of New Carpenters’ 
Hall_We ae Question—Temple Bar and its Precedents— Paris Exhibition—Professor Barry's 
Lecture at the Academy—The New Bill, &c. 4d.; by post, 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


OPINIONS on STAGE REFORM. By 


The Bishop of MANCHESTER. Dr. WESTLAND MAnsTox. 
Professor BLACKIE. Professor ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. CHARLES READE. Mrs. BATEMAN. 
Monsignor CAPEL. Rev. W.C. JAMIESON. 
Mr. CHARLES CALVERT, Rev. C. H HAWKINS. 


Canon TOOLE, Herr BANDMANN, 


See THE DRAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIATION'S CIRCULAR for JANUARY, 
price 2d. Sent free to Members. 


CoxTENTs of the FEBRUARY CIRCULAR: Opinions on Stage Reform, by Mr. W.M. 
Rossetti and Miss Emily Faithfull_Mr. Hen ‘Irving on the Theatre~Theatre Reform in 
New England—The Liceuser of Plays. Price 34. 


To be obtained from the Hon Socratary Mr. J. STUART Boos, Bowdon, near Manchester ; 
from the Publishers, ABEL Heywoop & Son, Oldham Street, Manchester: London, 
4 Catherine Street, Strand ; and from nthe jeading Booksel lers. 


Demy 4to. fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK (ILLUSTRATIONS by). Com- 


Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stone, and Wood. With Letter- 
"Eettens WILLIAM Teco & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


WILLIAM TEGG & Co. will publish, in February a New Edition (4 vols. 8vo. =o 
Engravings, printed from the Original Wood Blocks, cloth, £2 10s.) of 
HONES YEAR BOOK, EVERY DAY BOOK, and TABLE 
BOOK. 
“ The Every Day Book by William Hone, full of curious antiquarian research, the object 


being to give a variety of original information concerning manners, ill by curious 
instances, rarely to be found elsewhere.”"—Sir WALTER Scort, Bart. 


London: WILLIAM Teco & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


NEW WORK BY DR. BREWER. 
2 vols. fep. cloth, 123.; half-bound, 12s. 6d. 
FRRORS of SPEECH and of SPELLING. By the Rev. 
E. Copusm Brewer, LL.D., Author of “Guide to Science,” &e. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 53. 


QRPHEUS and EURYDICE; ENDYMION; and other 
Poems. By DoNALp BaRcLay. ith Illustrations by Barclay. 
“ Two pretty lightly humorous little poems, a few lyrics and clever trauslations, with four 
admirable Examiner. 
London: IlAkDWICKE & Bocve, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH Se 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 64.; post free, 


REV S of QUACKS ‘QUACKERY. 
By Derecror,” reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 

“** Detector * has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Reve- 
lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 
related." Opinion. 

London: BarLuitre & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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NEW WORK BY LORD SELBORNE. 


Now ready, 8vo. 6s, 


NOTES on some PASSAGES in the LITURGICAL 
HISTORY of the REFORMED ENGLISH CHURCH. By Lord Seznonse. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published. small svo. 6d.; by post, 7d. 


THE DECORATIVE ARTS: 


THEIR RELATION TO MODERN LIFE 
PROGRESS. 


AND 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE TRADES’ GUILD OF LEARNING 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE LATE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


The following Works contain the well-known Illustrations of this 
famous Artist: 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS. 


A New Edition, with the Author’s Notes, and upwards of 100 Original Steel 
Plates by George Cruikshank and J. M. W. Turner, 25 vols, 
crown Svo, cloth, £4 7s. 6d.; bound in half-rvan, £5. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, each 6s, 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. By W. Harrison Arnswortn. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By W. Harrison Arxswortu. 
GUY FAWKES. By W. Harrison Arnsworra. 
ROOKWOOD. By W. Harrison Arnswortu. 
JACK SHEPPARD. By W. Harrison Arnsworrn. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frayx E. Sweprey. 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. By Cartes Lever. 


Fep. 8vo, boards, each 2s, 
MORNINGS at BOW STREET. 
THE GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE. By the Brothers 


MAYHEW. 


WHOM to MARRY. By the Brothers Maynew. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


Now published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; free by post, Ils. 4d. 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL and MILITARY. 
JANUARY 1878. 


Containing the Names of Officers employed by the Indian Government at Home 
and Abroad, with abstracts of Rules for Appointments to the Services, Furlough 
Ralcs, Retiring Pension Funds, including those of the Uncovenanted Service. 

The INDEX contains upwards of 20,000 Names, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Just published, 5s. red sheep, or with Index of Names, 7s. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR, 
AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 
For England, Scotland, Ireland, and; the Colonies. 
FOR THE YEAR 1878. 


Containing a Correct List of the Twenty-first Imperial Parliament, Summoned to 
Meet for their First Session, March 5,1874. Corrected at the Respective Offices. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Just published. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 6s. 


NOTES ON MUHAMMADANISM. the P, 
Hucues, M.R.A.S.,C. M.8., Missionary to the Afghans, Pesha’ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST epenson. 
tiegatines ons admirable little book. It combines two excellent qualities, 
facts and lack of thi On every one of the numerous heads (over Atty 
the book is divided. Mr. Hughes furnishes a large amount of very valuable information 
— it would be exceedingly difficult .~ collect from even a & large library of works on the 
The Kk might well be calied a y of M Theolozy,’ 4 
ve now of no English work w hodical 
a, of yah aaa with tulness of information 1 in so high a degree as the little volume before 


“Troon tains multum in parvo.and is about the best outlines of the tenets of the Mus! 
faith which we have seen. It has. moreover, the rare merit of being accurate ; and, 7 
it contains a few passages which we would eladly « see expunged, it cannot fail to be useful to 
all Government employés who have to deal w: whilst to Missionaries i it will 

“This smal we think, the most te, 
outline of the tenets ‘and nd trast of Islamism that have met with. It seems the 


often 
ina ina faithful, lal laborious, 
—_ is of great value for 

vil Servants and 


man population. » euch as 
wanted. Friend of India. 
London: W. H. ALLES & Co.,13 Waterloo Place.S.W,. 


among l- 
missionaries, it seems one the 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Hepwortu Drxon. 3 vols. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy, Author 


of “ Lizzie,” &c. y vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kixe, Author 
of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A fresh, genial. and vigorous novel. The plot creates an unflagging interest. The charac- 
ters are most artistically handled."— Messenger. 

By ANNE 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BEALE, Author of * Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
A cood, agreeable, and striking story.”"—Sunday Zines. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macqvorn, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ani ing story, ising many scencs of true dramatic power."—Daily News. 


UNDER the WILL. By Mary Cecim Hay, 


Author of “‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ These volumes are decidedly attractive.” — Post. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGII STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Anrmony 


crown Svo. with Maps. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By G. J. Wayrn-Mervitre. 
Large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. (Nearly ready. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By Epwarp Sprncer 
Brestey, Professor of History in University College, London. Large 
crown 8vo. {Vert week. 


THE DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to the Characters and 


principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By GILnert A. Prencr, 
with Additions by WILLIAM A, WHEBLER, Large crown Svo. [Veat week. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches and Notes on 


Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be interesting to 
Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMONT. Translated from the French, and 
Edited by Mrs. Bury PaLuiser. Imperial 8vo. with 200 Illustrations. 

(Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the DISCOVERY of the 


NEW WORLD. From the French of M. le Marquis Dk BetLoy. Royal 4to. with 51 
Drawings on Wood and 6 exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Fleimeng, — ‘gilt extra, 42s. 
st published, 
N.B.—As there is neni, a limited number of the above Book printed, collectors of rare 
illustrated works should order at once. 
THE CH. {LLENGER EXPEDITION. 

THALASSA : an Essay on the Depth, Temperature, and Currents 
of the Ocean. By JonN JAMES WILD. Member of the Civilian Scientific Staff of H.M.S. 
Challenger. With Charts and Diagrams by the Author, 12s. 

“ A work of great and intrinsic interest, well printed and clearly illustrated.” 
British Quarterly. 


2 vols. large 
(This dey. 


Capable of imparting much valuable information.” —Times. 


ART EMBROIDERY: Treatise on the Revived Practice of 


Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Lockwoop and E.GLatsTer. Royal 4to. with 19 
Plates in Colours, from Designs by Thomas Crane, cioth, 21s, 


EXAMPLES of FRET-CUTTING and WOOD-CARVING, 


containing 24 large Plates of —— Designs in Monotint. Large imperial 4to. hand 
somely Illuminated cover, 7s. 


BARDS and BLOSSOMS ; or, the Poetry, History, and Associa- 
tions of Flowers, By F. It Lm, F.L.S., F.S.A. Small ig ‘with 8 Floral Plates 
illuminated in Gold and Pad cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d 


Complete Catalogue sent post free on aeyteatinn, 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S VALENTINES. 


The New Designs for the Preset Season are now ready, and may be obtained 
from all Statiouers and Booksellers, Wholesale only of 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST, 


MARCUS WARD & CO’S VALENTINE 


CARDS; substitute for the Lace Paper conventionality now so antiquated. 
Gr -ceful Design and delicate complimentary Verse. Of all Stationers and 
Booksellers. Wholesale only of 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON AND BELFAST. 


Just published, 6d. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE of 1877; being a 


Statement of the Measure Proposed by the Government of India for the 
Prevention and Relief of Famines in the Future, 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Pie Diseases induced by it. By HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
ysicians. 
London: H. KRexsuaw, 356 Strand. 
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WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the 


BNGRAVED WORKS of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Including Etchings 
on Steel, Copper, &c. and Woodeuts executed between the years 1805 and 
1870. Compiled by G. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. With a large number of Illustrations chiefly from the 
Original Plates and Blocks. 3 vols. royal 4to. £12 12s. Smaller Edition 
(One Copy only) £10 10s. 

A Few Copies only of the Large Edition remain. 


FIELDING’S (Henry) COMPLETE WORKS. 


With Memoir of the Author by Tuomas Roscozr. Medium 8yo. with 20 
Plates, 14s. 


The NOVELS, separately, 1 vol. with Memoir and Plates, 
medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also, in BOHN’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, with the same Plates. 
TOM JONES. 2 vols. 7s. 
AMELIA. 1 vol. 5s. ; 
' JOSEPH ANDREWS. 1 vol. with Memoir and Portrait, 
price 3s. 6d. 


SMOLLETT’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


With Memoir of the Author by Tuomas Roscoz. Complete in 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with 21 Plates, 14s. 


MAXWELL’S (W. H.) HISTORY of the 


IRISH REBELLION in 1798. With Portraits and 21 Etchings on Steel, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS. With 


24 Engravings on Steel after Smirke, and 10 Etchings by George Cruikshank, 
price 6s. 


GRIMM’S GAMMER.GRETHEL; or, 


German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. With numerous Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWNIES; and other Tales. By 


J. H. Ewrse, Third Edition, imperial 16mo, with 4 Illustrations, 5s, 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE ; or, the Luck of 


Lingborough. And other Tales. By J. H. Ewrnc. Second Edition, imperial 
16mo, with 3 Illustrations, 5s. 


DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS. Admiralty Edition, 


fep. 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THREE COURSES and a DESSERT: a 


Series of Tales. Post 8vo, with 50 humorous Illustrations, 5s. 


PUNCH and JUDY: the Dialogue of the 


Puppet Show ; an Account of its Origin, &c. Post Svo. with 24 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. ; Coloured, 10s. 6d. 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO: a Burlesque Tragic 


Opera in One Act. With 7 Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, ds. 6d. 


THE OMNIBUS. Royal 8vo. with 100 Illus- 


trations on Steel and Wood, 10s. 6d. 


THE TABLE BOOK. Imperial 8vo. with 128 


Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 16s. 


THE FAIRY LIBRARY; consisting of Hop 


o’ My Thumb, Puss in Boots, Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk. With 
numerous Lilustrations, 5s. 


THE TRUE LEGEND of ST. DUNSTAN 


and the DEVIL: Showing how a Horseshoe came to be a Charm against 
Witchcraft. With 5 Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


THE LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATE- 


MAN. 16mo. with 12 Illustrations, 1s, 6d. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
° COVENT GARDEN. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Lady Andley’s Secret,” &c, 
LONDON: JOHN MAXWELL «& CO. 


AN OPEN VERDICT: the New Novel. 
By M. E. BRADDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


TWO NEW SERIALS APPEAR IN 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
I. THE FIRST VIOLIN, 


Commenced in the JANUARY Number. 


IJ]. JET: HER FACE OR HER FORTUNE. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ Ought we to Visit her ?”” “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 


Commenced in the FEBRUARY Number. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England 
of the House of Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


We advise those who cannot afferd time to read the whole of the eight hundred 
pges comprised in these curious volumes not to read aline. If they once dip into 
the book they are lost ; it is so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite 
unable to lay it down till the last page is reached, 


MR. WEDMORE’S 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. Second Edition, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Of singular quaintness and beauty. 


EXAMINER. 
There is nothing in the literature of the day in England with which these 
pastorals can be fitly compared. 
SPECTATOR. 
In their simplicity, their tenderness, their truthfulness to the remote life they 


picture, these pastorals are almost perfect........ A book to be read with great, and 
re-read with increased pleasure. 


THE HISTORY of the INDIAN NAVY. 


From Original Sources and hitherto unpublished Documents. By 
Lieut. Cuartes Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


WORLD. 
No more stirring tale of noble and daring deeds is to be found than in Mr. Low's 
graphic pages. 


FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By 


wno Enpvurep It. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. WINGFIELD’S 
LADY GRIZEL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TRUTH. 


The best piece de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading public 
for many a day. 


WORLD. 
This novel will make its mark and will be read. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
A powerful book. 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Next week, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MY HEART’S in the HIGHLANDS. By 


the Author of “ Artiste,” “ The Sunmaid,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND 
GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “ The Coal-Fields 
of Great Britain.” 
CONTENTS : 
Part I. GEOLOGICAL FORMATION OF IRELAND. 
Part II. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND. 
Part III. THE GLACIATION OF IRELAND. 


Large post 8vo. with 16 - and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, 
loth gilt, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 


AND 


TRAVEL IN AFRICA, 
For General Reading. 


Based on Hellwald’s *‘ Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


«While it will be found of real value as a reference book for the teacher and the 
student of geography, it is as interesting as a well-written narrative of travel.” 
Times. 


“ We have no hesitation in recommending this book asthe best of its kind that 
has appeared upon Africa in this or any other country.”— Field. 


“ No better book could be placed in the hands of the student of African geogra- 
phy, and it will be found most useful as a work of reference.” 


Geographical Magazine. 


Demy Svo. with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, cloth, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES 


ON 


THE AMAZON 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By ©. BARRINGTON BROWN, Assoc. R.S.M. 
Author of “ Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana”; 
AND 


WILLIAM LIDSTONE, C.E. 


“The narrative of their adventures is brightly and picturesquely written. It 


contains much curious information about the world’s mightiest river with which the | 


reading public have not yet been made acquainted by any other English authors.” 
Daily Telegraph, 
“ They have combined into a most fascinating book of travel the notes they made 


on scenes, people, and circumstances, during two years of voyaging up and down 
the great arms of the Mediterranean of South America.”—Academy. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Home Education and for Schoolmistresses 
and Pupil-Teachers. 


By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D. 
Late Superintendent of Education in Natal. 


Coytexts: Introduction and Alphabet of the Subject — Nature and 
Action of Food—Classification of Food Substances—Preparation of Food— | 


Nature and Action of Drink—Heat—Clothing and Washing—Health and 
Disease—The House and its Appliances—The Economy of Money. 


“It is intended for home use as well as for schools, and forms a manual that 
should prove of service in any houschold........ This little book is likely to prove a 
useful friend in many families. Good sense and a clearly defined purpose are its 
most prominent characteristics." —Pull Mull Gazette, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. post Svo. pp. xxii.—234, cloth, 
ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 
UPON PHILOLOGICAL AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 
Edited by Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 


And the Apparition of Man upon the Earth. 


By JAMES C. SOUTHALL, A.M., LL.D. 
Author of “* The Recent Origin of Man.” 


Now ready, 2 => &vo. with Table of Contents and Copious Index, 
p. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 21s. 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF MORALITY; 


Being a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, 


Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Crown 8vo. pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND HABIT. 


By S. BUTLER, 
Author of “Erewhon” and “The Fair Haven.” 


“EREWHON.” 


| 
| 
| 


“ The anthor of ‘ Erewhon’ might be expected to write a fanciful book, and he has i one 80; 
but he has also shown himself capable of more than mere fancies.""—Satur ‘day Review 


2 vols. post Svo. 350 pp. each, with Portraits, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 
LESSING: 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By JAMES SIME, M.A. 


“ An account of Lessing's life and wo on the scale which he deserves is now for the first 
time offered to English readers. Mr. Sime has performed his task with industry, knowledge. 
and sympathy ; qualities which must fom to make a successful bio; sient 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By 


GeorGE Henry LEWES. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. 


ConTeENts: The Nature of Life—The Nervous Meclianism—Animal Automatism— 
The Reflex Theory. 


“ We have on former occasions pointed out the singular merit of Mr. Lewes's handling as a 
popular expounder of the latest results of scientific researc 1e book itself is one which 
wiil inevitably find its way into the hands of every student, of mental science who wishes to 
obtain the freshest view of physiology in its relation to mind.”—Saturday Review. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 


GrorcE Henry Lewes. First Series: THE FOUNDATIONS OF A Pt ar J 
Demy 8vo. pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. I. (Third Edition.) The of Science and its fap to 


Metaphiysies- The Rules 1 Principles—The Limitations 
of Knowledge. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. IX. Contents : The Principles of Certitude—From the Known to the Unknown 
— ge pte Foree—Foree and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and 
otion—A ppendi. 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics, 


EpitH Sr1ucox. Post 8vo. pp. 366, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION 


to the Spread of the Universal Religions. By Professor C. P. TreLe. Translated 
from the Dutch by J. — IN CARPENTER, M.A., with ‘the Author's assistance. Post 
8vo. pp. xx.—250, eloth, 7: 


RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 


Account or the Three Religions of the prone with Observations yo the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By JosEP’ H EDKINs, D.D. Second Editio., 
post Svo. pp. xvi.—2860, clsth, 78.6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDIA: a Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the years 1870—1872, 
and again ia By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Post 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(Now ready. 


THE HINDOO PILGRIMS. By M. 


Suennrnc, M.A., LL.B. Crown 8vo. pp. 12, cloth, 5s. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes. 


NOTICE.—_THE NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR 
OF “ JEAN,” “TOO LATE,” Kc. 


THE LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“The story is well told, and the characters of Mary, Philip, and Lilian are all such as to 


exci te the interest of the reader."’"—Scofsman. 

“Extremely interesting—the heroine writes to a high standard of unselfishness, yet comehow: 
her self-denial never seems unnatural. All the characters are well drawn—none of the 
sackeeent The distinction between conventional and true vulgarity is skilfully qiaseates. 

book is throughout pure, refined, and amusing."’—A thenwun. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ Iza’s Story, ** « A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3% vols, 31s. 6d. 


“ The book is very readable.”—Standard. 
“ A very good specimen of a sensational novel.” —/ohn Bull. 
pe ee very cen resting novel, the character of Franceline being worked out with great care and 
lelicacy.” — 
"A ecole ‘Yeadable and in parts exciting novel. not without well-defined and skilfully- 
grouped characters, aud deci: ledly clever dialogue.”’— World. 
The tale is full of interest, my several of the characters are creations of remarkable truth, 
delicacy, and power.""—Scotsm 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arruur 


HAMILTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RusszLL Monno, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 
3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. Surp.ey, Author of “ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


THE TRUST: an Autobiography. 
LE Pevur. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“We can recommend this book.” —Standard. 
“De —— . purely domestic tale wanes isso far from dull is a considerable achievement. 
he book should be read.” theneum. 


By Jean 


THE HOUSE of CLARISFORD : a Prophecy. 


By FREDERICK WOODMAN. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
“ A really interesting novel, which we can recommend.” —Sunday Times. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 
SALTHURST. By Mrs. Artnur Lewis, 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Cremenrina Beack. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ There isa good deal to like in * A Sussex Idyl.’ It is in every way what its title implies, 
for the story has much freshness and grace. and its picturss have a distinct locai colouring. and 
a fidelity to = which may be appreciated even by those who have never sy entaday ina 


Sussex hop-garden........ *A Sussex Idyl’ may be welcomed as highly ait ‘i 
t enceum, 
“ It is seldom that we come across a more sweet or simply told tale than ‘ A Sussex Idyl.’” 
Scotsman, 


FROM a BED of ROSES. By Curuserr Hore. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Dinuum. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love 


Story. By Cecrt CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VANESSA FAIRE. By Georce Josepn. 


Crown 8vo. 6d. 


“ Considerable pow: ‘Vanessa Faire.’ The grim, unflinching 
realism with which “the are the reader again and again of 

* Wuthering Heights,’ and'n not | oda pathos, all the more intense Lccause tersely conveyed, 
of some of the situations." ”_~Scotema 


THE EARL of EFFINGHAM. 


M‘DoWELL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


. 
hedied 


By Mrs. 


THE REIGN of ROSAS; or, South American 


Sketches. By E.C. Fernau. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WORKADAY 
BRIARS,” “THE WYNNES,” &c. 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of 


“‘ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


PROFESSOR STUBBS'S CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. (Vols. I. and II. each 12s.) On Tuesday. 


HAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. By W. Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. nae 


C 


HISTORY of the LAW of REAL PRO- 


PERTY: an Introduction to, with Original Authorities. By KENELM 
Diaby, Barrister-at-Law. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(On Tuesday. 


On Tuesday. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 8 NEW BOOKS. 


CANON FARRAR'S NEW VOLUME.— 


ETERNAL HOPE: Five Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey in 1877. Crown S8vo. 6s. [On Tuesday next, 


LORD MELBOURNE'S MEMOIRS. By 


W. M. Torrens, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 

The QUARTERLY REVIEW says: “ As might be expected, he has 
produced a book which will command and reward attention. It contains a 
great deal of valuable matter and a great deal of animated eloquent 
writing.” 

* This life of Lord Melbourne fills up a vacant space in our political 
biography, and brings within convenient co. pass numerous transactions 
and events of great public interest, of which no connected history has 
hitherto been given to the world.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


\{R. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HIS- 


TORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. IL. To the End of Elizabeth's 
Reign. 8vo. 16s, [Next week, 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLIUY. Edited by the Right Hon. Jonny 


Bricut, M.P., and J. E. TuoroLD ROGERs. (On Tuesday next. 


IMITIVE PROPERTY. By M. vz 


pr 
LavVeLryr. Translated by G. R. L. MarriortT, LL.B. With an Introduction 
by T. E. Cuirve LEsiiz, LL.B. 8vo. 12s. (This day. 


(PHE LIFE of MILTON. By Professor 


Masson. Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of his Time. Vols. IV. and V. 1649 to 1660. 8vo. 32s. 
(Vol. I, 18s. Vol. II. 16s. Vol. III. 18s.) (This day. 


GWALLOW-FLIGHTS: Poems. By Louise 


CHANDLER Mouton. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

**Such poems as ‘Swallow-Flights’ are sure to command attention 
wherever and in whatever form they are read, because of their marked 
individuality and power........ Her verses are fresh, direct, spontaneous, 
occupied wholly and earnestly with their subject, without any sideward 
looking or uneasy straining after the methods of other poets; and she 
shows herself possessed of sufficient resource to fill them with a rich and 
pure music of their own.”—£xraminer. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, with full particulars of the 
FALL OF KARS. 


"THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPONDENCE 


of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY to the FALL of KARS. 
Including the Letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. A. McGahan, and 
other Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“The ‘ Daily News,’ in offering to the public the well-arranged and 
clearly printed volume which contains their War ndence, has given 
the crowning touch to a series of literary triumphs such as have never 
before been recorded in the annals of journalism. While ly reeom- 
mending it for the perusal of the general reader as an interesting, concise, 
and well-written narrative, it is to the military student that we would par- 
Guardian. 


ticularly advise its study as an almost imperative duty.”— 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


(THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1878 : 


@ Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World. 
By F. Martin. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it isa book that is 
indispensable to writers, financiers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. 
All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, 
and public speakers and writers, relative to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment, the Church and education, the revenue and expenditure, the army 
and navy, the area and population, the “aor industry, and trade of 
every civilized country in the world is to be found readily accessible, 
within the small limits of this year book.”—Standard. 


HE HOUSE of COMMONS: Illustrations 


of its History and Practice. By REGINALD F. D. PaLGrave, Clerk Assistant 
to the House of ew and revised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo. with a Portrait, price 18s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


*,* THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


THE SONNE!YS of MICHAEL ANGELO 


eer a and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time 
Translated in oi — by JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A., Author 
Bp ay borden taly,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” “ Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,” “ cheaie to the Study of Dante.” Crown 8vo. 73. 


By the same Author. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 


Despots. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of 


Learning ; The Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. With Memorials. By Marta Third Edition, 
3 vols. with Portraits and Illustrations, 32s. 


LECTURES on POETRY delivered at 


Oxford. With Poems, By Sir Francis Hastines Doy-e, Bart., Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Large crown 8vo. 9s, 


THE QUESTION of REST for WOMEN. 


By Mary PurnaM Jacopt, M.D., Professor of Materia ge ha in the Women's 
Medical College, New York. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 


DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM ; 


their Prevalence and Pathology. By Junius Atrnavus, M.D., M.R.C. 
Lond, ; Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's 
Park. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


SPINAL DISEASE and SPINAL CURVA- 


TURE ; their Treat t by 8 i 

Bandage. By Lewis A. SAYRE, ‘M.D., of New York, Professor of Ortho- 
in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, &c. Large 

crown 8vo. with 21 Photographs and numerous W: 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hote Ler, 


Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of. 


“ Culmshire Folk.” 


and the Use of Plaster-of-Paris | 


"the first volume to a close 
| written either in French or English.. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary Catering 


Jackson, Author of “‘ Word Sketches in the ‘ Sweet South.’” 2 vols. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. 


Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in this Edition, and for 
‘those Volumes which have not hitherto had the advantage of such embellishments, 
‘NEW ILLUSTRATIONS will be supplied by eminent Artists. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


PENDENNIS. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. crown 8vo.each 3s. 6d. 


“ A cheap and yet elegant edition. the poe and the inser 
illustrations adds much mauch fo the attractions of an that ought to 


theneum. January 13, 1876. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. 28s, 
A 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT 


IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Author of “ Hours in a Library,” &c. 


“ A work of research and deliberation, every way worthy of the author's reputation. Con- 
scientious, thoughtful, abounding in ripe reflection and in judgment tempered and a bral 
experience, we feel we have in our hands a book which is worth while to read........ 
volumes are the most complete survey we have of eighteenth-century 

“ The best contribution that has been made to the subject, the fruit of excellent study on the 
author’ ‘3 part, and capital material for study by others.""—A theawum. 

“ Mr. Leslie Stephen has for some time held a high rank among living English critics. In 
these two volumes he combines, in a very happy way, the method of objective criticism with 
that of historical oan aenees and | thei r the pues are seized. and presented in their 
right relation to t nd pains are taken to estimate their 
historical importance........ Enceedingty stimulating reeable reading.” —Eraminer. 

“The author has Seed es work with rare patience, fidelity, and acumen ; indeed, he has 
His work will rank among the most important 
additions this, generation = made to the literature of philosophy in this country.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

“ There can be no doubt that Mr. Leslie Stephen's merit as a critic and expounder of philo- 
eophical opinion is of no common order.” —Saturduy Review 

* Mr. Leslie Stephen's * yo of English Thought’ must rank among the most important 
works of the year.” —Daily News, 


HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By HENRI VAN LAUN. 


Vol. I. From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. II. From the Classical Renaissance to the End of the Reign oi 
Louis XIV. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. IIT. age | the Work)—From the End of the Reign of Louis 


XIV. till the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 
8vo. 
“Mr. Van Laun's book fills a place that shontd have been occupied long ago........ Hi 


azo. 

manner of recounting the progres ress of French literature is materi ani exhaustive. He brings 

with one < Loe best accounts of the Renaissance which have been 

work is likely to remain the first stan book 

of its kind published in English........ "Mr . Van Laun has succeeded in being learned, minute, 
and invariably accurate, without falling into the monotony of digression.’ *__ Examiner. 

“ Graceful and scholarly........ While omitting nothing of real importance, Mr. Van Laun 
never overlays his subject with cumbrous details. ‘The personality of the writers, the social 
features of their times, emerge in clear coe i peng his chapters........ A volume full of acute 
criticism on peculiarities of race and a an Laun’s History has, for the English reader, 
the addi of being the to make goad a for which hitherto 
| he has had to fall back on French or German libraries.” —Graphi 

** Scholarly men of all lands will welcome a * History of French Literature.’ from the deft 
and facile pen of Mr. Henri Van Laun........ At once readable in its style, philosophical in its 
method, accurate and hin the h of its critical research.” —Daily ———, 

“ The bag has m aay recommendations both to the French student and to the general 
| reader. To the tormer it isan and and as for the latter, it be 
ibed as almost the only work of language." —Standard. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, drawn by Arthur Hughes 
and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo. 6s, 


. OLD KENSINGTON. 6. THE STORY OF ELIZABETH; 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. TWO HOURS; FROM AN IS. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A|, LAND. 

YOUNG PRINCE. 7. TOILERS AND SPINSTERS; and 
. TO ESTHER; and other Sketches. other — 


Stories. 


NEW STORY by Mrs. OLIPHANT.— The 


CORN HILL 


MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY contains the First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled “WITHIN the PRECINCTS,” 
by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,’ “Young Musgrave,” &c. The Story is Illustrated by 


Frank Dicksee. 
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